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ADVERTISEMENT. 


JL  HE  Friends  of  Literature,  and  of  Ireland, 
are  invited  to  join  an  Institution,  whose 
purpose  is  to  preserve  and  cultivate  a 
Language  the  most  ancient,  copious,  and 
elegant  of  Europe;  by  far  the  best  pre- 
served from  the  changes  and  corruptions 
incident  to  other  Languages. — «  Where 
the  Language  of  any  ancient  Nation  is 
attainable,  a  Criterion  is  discovered  for 
distinguishing  accurately  the  more  remark- 
able features  in  the  National  Character. 
Should  the  Dialect  be  found  destitute  of 
the  general  Rules  of  grammatical  Construc- 
tion 
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tion  and  Concordance,  barren  of  scientific 
Terms,  and  grating  in  its  Cadence,  we 
may,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  that 
the  Speakers  were  a  rude  and'  barbarous 
Nation.  The  case  will  be  altered  much, 
where  we  find  a  Language  masculine  and 
nervous;  harmonious  in  its  articulation, 
copious  in  its  phraseology,  and  replete  with 
those  abstract  and  technical  terms  which 
no  civilized  people  can  want.  We  not 
only  gr^nt  that  the  Speakers  were  once 
a  thinking  and  cultivated  People ;  but  we 
must  confess,  that  the  Language  itself  is 
a  species  of  Historic  Inscription,  more 
ancient  and  more  authentic  also,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  than  any  precarious  hearsay  of 
old  foreign  Writers;  strangers,  in  general, 
to  the  natural  as  well  as  to  the  civil 
History  of  the  remote  Countries  they 
describe."  "  An  acquaintance  with  the 
Gaelic,  being  the.  Mother  Tongue  of  all 

the 


the  Languages  in  the  West,  seems  neces- 
sary to  every  Antiquary  who  would  study 
the  affinity  of  Languages,  or  trace  the 
migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of  Man- 
kind." And  yet,  it  is  the  only  Language 
left  untaught  or  unstudied,  which  can  be 
of  use  to  the  Classic  Scholar,  the  Historian, 
and  the  Antiquarian,  of  all  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  these  Northren  Nations 
in  particular.  Of  late,  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Learned  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  shall  its  beauties  be 
neglected  by  those  who  have  opportunities, 
from  their  infancy,  of  understanding  it  ? 

But  is  not  alone  to  the  preservation  of 
our  Language  that  the  labors  of  the  Society 
will  be  confined,  it  embraces  in  its  views. 
Objects  of  National  Importance,  which 
will  prove  interesting  to  the  Literary 
World.  The  History,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical 
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tical    of  this  Island,    long  celebrated  for 
the  Piety  and  Learning  of  its  hospitable 
Inhabitants.     The  former  will  present  a 
picture  of  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  Europe,  previously  to  the  Roman 
Conquest-  the  latter  will  fill  a  chasm  in 
the  History  of  Religion,  during  a   period 
cf  darkness  to  Europe,  save  the  light  that 
shone  in  this  Nursery  of  Learning.     The 
translations  of  our  ancient  Laws,  Annals, 
and  other  important  Documents  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  time,  and   the  more 
destructive  waste  of  desolating  revolutions. 
The  affinities  and   connections  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Languages,    elucidated 
from  the  Mother  Tongue,  formed  by  Fenius 
from  the  radical  terms  of  the  Languages 
that  sprung  from  the  confusion  of  Babel ; 
the  truth  of  which  tradition  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  since  the  Gaelic  will  be  found  to 
contain  most  of  the  radicals  and  primi- 
tives 
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tives  of  the  various  Dialects  spoken  from 
Aurora  and  the  Ganges,  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  America.  The 
Gaelic,  says  Shaw,*  is  the  Language  of 
Japhet,  spoken  before  the  Deluge,  and 

t>robably  the  Language  of  Paradise. 

AnUral  Essays  are  promised  on  Botanical 
to  eterntoral0gical  Subjects:  In  fine,  no- 
with  spJiall  be  left  unhandled  which  can, 
in  any  wise,  tend  to  illustrate  the  History, 
natural^  ciml^  and  ecclesiastical^  of  this  King- 
dom, and  its  Sister  Scotland. 

The  Society  intend,  as  soon  as  mar 
be,  to  publish  every  Fragment  existing 
in  the  Gaelic  Language.  The  History  of 
Ireland,  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  the  original 
Gaelic,  with  a  new  Translation,  will 
shortly  be  put  to  press.  There  are  still, 

in 

*  Gaelic  Dictionary.     Lond,  1780.     Preface. 
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in  existence,  a  variety  of  Tracts  in  His- 
tory,   Genealogy,    Law,    Physic,    Poetry, 
and   Romance.     The  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecan,  in   the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish    Academy,    contain   much   valuable 
Historic   matter,  a  large   Work   on  Irish. 
Topography,    several  curious  Poems,   and 
a  vast  quantity  of  Genealogy.     In  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  (to  which,  inc3  |£frc 
Ireland  is  much  indebted  for   preserving 
her  valuable  Records,)  are  many  Fragments 
of  Laws,  well  worth  public  attention,  and 
several  Volumes  of  Annals,    We  have  still, 
in    several   private   hands,   copies   of  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  of  the  four  Masters 
of  Donegal,  in  five  large  Volumes;  Annals 
of  Tigernach,  Boyle,  Conacht,  and  Ulster; 
the  Book  of  Conquests;  numbers  of  fine 
Poems,  many   Volumes  of  History,   Bio- 
graphy, Romance,  &c.  &c.  which  may  soon 
be  laid  before  the  Public. 

The 
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The  Society  recommends  itself  to  every 
liberal,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  Mind; 
an  opportunity  is  now,  at  length,  offered 
to  the  Learned  of  Ireland,  to  retrieve 
their  Character  among  the  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  shew  that  their  History  and 
Antiquities  are  not  fitted  to  be  consigned 
to  eternal  oblivion ;  the  Plan,  if  pursued 
with  spirit  and  perseverance,  will  redound 
much  to  the  Honor  of  Ireland. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

WHICH  WERE  AGREED  TO  AT  THE 

fIRST  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

19th  Jaiwary,  1807. 


X, 

JL  HE  Society  shall  consist  of  an  unlimit- 
ted  number  of  Members,  governed  by  a 
President,  and  eight  Vice-Presidents. 

II. 

The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be 
conducted  by  u  Committee  of  twenty-one, 
including  the  Vice-Presidents,  five  of  whom 
ftiall  form  a  Qyorum;  which  Committee 
shall  be  annually  chosen  from  the  whole 

Body 
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Body  of  the  Society,  and  shall  have  power, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require, 
to  prepare  Laws  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  General  Meeting,  for 
the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  Society, 

III. 

That  said  Committee  shall  meet  every 
Monday,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  call 
an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, giving  six  Days  Notice  thereof, 
specifying  the  cause  of  such  Meeting. 

IV, 

The  Society  shall  meet  the  first  Monday 
of  each  Month,  when  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  for  the  intervening  time, 
sliall  be  laid  before  them. 

Each 
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V. 

Each  Person,  at  the  time  of  his  Admis- 
sion, shall  pay  the  Sum  of  one  Guinea. 

VI, 

The  payment  of  ten  Guineas  at  one 
time,  or  within  a  Year,  or  a  Donation  of 
Books,  which  the  Committee  shall  consider 
of  the  Value  of  fifteen  Guineas,  shall 
constitute  a  Member  for  life,  free  of  any 
Annual  or  Monthly  Subscriptions. 

VII, 

Every  Member  shall  subscribe  the  Sum 
of  one  Pound  four  Shillings  British  per 
Annum,  or  two  Shillings  British  per  Month, 
payable  monthly,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  Month,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient. And  an  Arrear  of  three  Months, 

after 
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after  the  Subscriptions  shall  have  become 
due,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  Cause  to 
exclude  a  Member  from  all  Privileges  of 
the  Society,  from  speaking  or  voting  at 
;any  Meeting,  or  reading  in  the  Library, 
if  the  Society  shall  find  it  necessary  or 
expedient, 

VIII. 

A  Secretary  shall  be  elected  yearly  in 
a  General  Meeting ;  and,  on  same  Day,  the 
Society  shall  appoint  some  responsible 
Member  a  Bursar  or  Treasurer. 


IX. 


The  Treasurer  .shall  produce,  at  every 
General  Meeting,  or  as  often  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  think  it  necessary,  a  State  of 
the  Accounts  of  the  Society. 


The 
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The  Collector,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Treasurer,  shall  account  with,  and 
pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  every 
third  Monday  of  each  Month,  whatever 
Sum  or  Sums  he  may  have  collected  since 
the  preceding  Settlement* 

XI, 

The  Society  may,  at  any  time,  in  cases 
of  Merit,  elect  Honorary  Members,  whose 
Election,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Members, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  the  Person  to  be  admitted,  being  pro- 
posed, and  the  Motion  duly  seconded  arid 
delivered  in  Writing  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Society  shall  proceed  to  the  Election  by 
Ballot,  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  when 
one  Negative,  in  every  seven  Votes,  shall 

exclude 
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exclude  the  Person  applying  for  Admission: 
and  the  Chairman  shall  not  put  any  Ques- 
tion to  the  Vote  until  duly  seconded  and 
delivered  to  him  in  Writing;  and  when 
disposed  of,  he  shall  subscribe  his  Name 
thereto,  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  it 
entered  in  the  Book  of  Proceedings,  with 
its  attending  Circumstances. 

XII. 

Whereas  it  is  for  the  Honor  of  all  Mem- 
bers who  may  be  chosen  to  fill  the  several 
Offices  of  the  Society,  that  such  Election 
be  by  the  most  unbiassed  and  voluntary 
Suffrages.  Resolved^  that  any  Member 
who  shall  solicit  Votes,  or  use  undue 
Influence  to  procure  such  Election,  shall, 
on  Conviction,  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ever  filling  any  Office  in  the  Society. 

When 
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XIII. 


When  any  Member  speaks,  he  shaj). 
address  himself  to  the  Chairman,  and  if 
tvyo  or  more  attenjpt  to  speak  at  once,  the 
Chairman  shall  call  them  to  order,  an4 
determine  who  .ought  to  speak  first, 

XIV. 

The  Society  shall  proceed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Qrder  of  the  Day,  before 
any  n$w  Matter  be  proposed  or  discussed" 
And  no  religious  or  political  Debates  what- 
ever sl^all  be  permitted,  such  being  foreign 
to  the  Object  and  Principles  of  the  Society 

XV, 

When  the  Society  shall  have  purchased  a 
Library,  to  which  all  Members  shall  have 
free  access ;  the  Librarian  shall  take  care 

c  tint 
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that  the  Books  be  properly  and  scientifi- 
cally arranged,  and  a  proper  Catalogue 
thereof  be  made  out,  in  which  all  Books 
shall  be  entered  immediately  on  being 
received  into  the  Library,  of  which  said 
Catalogue,  a  complete  Duplicate  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  Treasurer;  and  every  three 
Months,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall 
visit  the  Library,  examine  the  Boo'-s  and 
Manuscripts,  and  report  to  the  Society 
their  state  of  preservation ;  and  no  Books 
or  MSS  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library, 

XVI. 

One  Clerk  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  employed  to  copy  Manuscripts 
and  transact  other  Business  of  the  Society. 

XVIL 

All  Letters  and  Communications  from 
country  and  foreign  Members  shall  be  di- 
rected 
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reeled  to  JOHN  M<NAMARA,  Esq.  No.  9, 
Anderson's  Court.,  Greek-street, Dublin,  who 
shall  take  care  to  lay  them  before  the 
Committee  forthwith. 

XVIII. 

And  when  the  Funds  of  the  Society 
will  allow  it.  Premiums  shall  be  offered 
for  the  best  Irish  Compositions  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  and  the  best  Translations  of  our 
ancient  Laws,  and  other  Tracts  which  the 
Society  may  deem  worthy  of  Publication. 


ADDRESS 

TO   THE       • 

GAELIC     SOCIETY 

BY    THE 

Per.  PAUL  O'BRIEN^ 

Gaelic  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Saiat  Patrick^ 
at  Maynooth. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

«H   THE 

GAELIC   LANGUAGE, 

COMMUNICATED    BY 

P.    M<  E  L  L  I  G  O  T  T, 

<tf  LIMERICK, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin, 


OBSERVATIONS 


Off  7HE 


GAELIC  LANGUAGE. 

1  H  E  Gaelic  Society  having  for  one  of  their 
foremost  objects,  the  revival  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Gaels ;  the  following  observations 
are  offered  to  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
are  intended  to  form,  very  snortly,  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  Dictionary  and 
Grammar*  of  our  language,  without  which  alt 
attempts  to  restore  that  ancient  parent  tongue,  and 

B  all 


*  "  It  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not>  says  Stewart,  the 
misfortune  of  Gaelic  grammar,  that  its  ablest  friends 
have  done  nothing  directly  in  its  support,  because  they 
were  apprehensive  that  they  could  not  do  every  thing  ;" 
this  we  have  now  every  reason  to  expect  will  soon  cease 
to  be  complained  of. 


2 

all  hopes  of  cherishing  the  present  ardour  or 
studying  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  "  while,"  s^s 
Ledwich,  (a  writer  who,  without  the  slightest  kna- 
ledge  of  our  language,  has  yet  dared  to  cfoscure  aft 
ridicule  our  antiquities)  "  the  Irish  preserved  the 
ancient  LANGUAGE  and  dress,  there  was  no  hop 
of  civilizing  them,  oir  bringing  them  to  an  acqui 
cscence  in  English  dominion  or  English  laws."* 

The  short-sighted  policy  of  endeavouring  totally 
to  eradicate  the  native  dialect  of  any  conquered 
country,  (so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  who>  far  from  the 
Vain  attempt  of  utterly  abolifhing,  wisely  adopted 
the  very  language,  laws,  customs,  and  superstitions 
of  the  vanquifhed,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
posssible,  to  incorporate  with  and  assimilate  them 
to  their  own,)  has  long  been  considered  unneces- 
sary and  ineffectual,  all  arguments  then^n  this 
head  we  shall  pass  over  as  nugatory ;  the  sen- 
timents, however,  of  Stewart,  a  very  learned  Scot, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  excellent  and  judicious 
grammar  of  the  Gaelic  language!  must  not  be  here 

omitted, 

•*  Antiq.  Irelaild>  Dub.  1790.  p.  346, 

i 
f  Edinburgh.  12mo.  1801.      . 


omitted,  "  The  utility,    says  he,   of  a  grammar 
«'  of  the  icottish  Gaelic  will  be  variously  appretiated. 
Some  wi  be  disposed  to  deride  the  vain  endeavour 
to   restor   vigour   to    a   decaying    superannuated 
language.  They  who  reckon  on  the  extirpation 
of  the  Gatic  a  necessary  step  toward  that  general 
extention  d  the  English,  which  they  deem  essential 
to  the    polacal  interest  of    the   Highlands,    will 
condemn  evry  project  which  seems  likely  to  retard 
its  education    Those  who  cpnsider  that  there  are 
many  parts  cf  the  Highlands  where  the  inhabitants 
can,  at  preseit,  receive  no  useful  knowledge  what- 
ever, except  hrough  the  channel  of  their  native 
tongue,  will  p-obably  be  of  opinion  that  the  Gaelic 
ought  at  leas;  to  be  tolerated.     Yet  these  too  may 
condemn  as  uieless,  if  not  ultimately  detrimental, 
any  attempt  to  cultivate  its  powers,  or  to  prolong 
its   existence.     Others  will  entertain   a    different 
opinion.     They  will  judge  from  experience  as  well 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  no  measures, 
merely  of  a  literary  kind,    will  prevail  to  hinder 
the  progress  of   the  English  language  over  the 
Highlands ;  while  general  convenience  and  emolu- 
ment, not  to  mention  private  emulation  and  vanity, 
conspire  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  and  prompt 
the  natives  to  its  acquisition.     They  will  perceive, 

at 


at  the  same  time,  that  while  the  Gaelic 
to  be  the  common  speech  of  multitudes ;  wile  the 
knowledge  of  many  important  facts,  of  may  neces- 
sary arts,  of  morals,  of  religion,  and  of  th  laws  of 
the  land,  can  be  conveyed  to  them  only  )y  means 
of  this  language ;  it  must  be  of  material  service  to 
preserve  it  in  such  a  state  of  cultivation/tnd  purity 
as  that  it  may  be  fully  adequate  to  theb  valuable 
ends  y  in  a  word,  that  while  it  is  a  living  language^ 
it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a  living  Juiguage." 

The  daily  decrease  of  piety,  the  rarrow  limits 
of  true  religion,  and  the  little  dissenination  of  it 
from  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  w/th  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  the  uncertainty  and  danger 
attending  decisions  on  the  lives  and  properties  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  the  mutual 
distrust  of  the  different  orders  of  society;  these, 
I  say,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  rouse  the  energy, 
and*  awake  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the 
Clergy,  and  every  man  who  wijhes  well  to  his 
country.  The  prosaic  state  of  Gaelic  literature 
is  nearly  what  that  of  the.  Persian  was  when  the 
great  Sir  William  Jones  wrote  his  grammar  of 
that  beautiful  language.  **  Since  the  literature  of 

Asia,'8 


Asia,9?  says  that  admirable  scholar,*  "  was  so 
much  neglected,  and  the  causes  of  that  neglect 
were  so  various,  we  could  not  have  expected  that 
any  slight  power  would  rouse  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  their  inattention  to  it  ;  and  they  would,  per- 
haps, have  persisted  in  despising  it,  "if  they  had 
not  been  animated  by  the  most  powerful  incentive 
that  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  :  interest  was 
the  magic  wand  which  brought  them  all  within 
one  circle  ;  interest  was  the  charm  which  gave  the 
languages  of  the  East  a  real  and  solid  importance. 
By  one  of  those  revolutions,  which  no  human 
prudence  could  have  foreseen,  the  Persian  language 
found  its  way  into  India  ^  that  rich  and  celebrated 
empire,  which,  by  the  flourishing  state  of  our  com- 
merce, has  been  the  source  of  incredible  wealth  to 
the  merchants  of  Europe.  A  variety  of  causes, 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  gave  the  English 
nation  a  most  extensive  power  in  that  kingdom: 
our  India  company  began  to  take  under  their 
protection  the  princes  of  the  country,  by  whose 
protection  they  gained  their  first  settlement;  a 
number  of  important  affairs  were  to  be  transacted 


*  Page  ix,  pref.  grammar  of  the  Persian  language, 
Loud.  4to,   ISO*. 


in  peace  and  war,  between  nations  equally  jealous 
of  one  another,  who  had  not  the  common  instru- 
ment of  conveying  their  sentiments  ;  the  servants 
of  the  company  received  letters  which  they  could 
not  read,  and  were  ambitious  of  gaining  titles  of 
which  they  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  ;  it 
was  found  highly  dangerous  to  employ  the  natives 
as  interpreters,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  could  not 
depend ;  and  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  they 
must  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language,  in  which  all  the  letters  from  the  Indian 
princes  were  written,''  < 

The  old  objections,  of  want  of  encouragement, 
scarcity  of  books,  &c.*  will  now  soon  be  removed  ; 
our  fine  poems  and  other  literary  productions  will 
no  longer  rot  iu  the  dust  of  libraries  neglected  and 

unknown ; 


*  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a  student  in  the 
Gaelic  has  to  contend  with,  is,  the  great  difficulty  of 
procuring  books,  our  MSS  are  dispersed  through  the 
different  libraries  of  Europe,  and  are  rarely  ever  looked 
at,  except  as  curious  exotics.  The  few  printed  books 
we  have  are  mostly  catechisms,  or  other  religious  com- 
positions, little  calculated  to  interest  a  learner.  Were 
it  not  for  the  very  laudable  intentions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  to  publish  all  the  venerable  remains  of  our 

literature, 
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inknown ;  and  amidst  the  present  general  taste  for 
learning,  the  ardour  of  studying  the  Gaelic,  now 
happily  excited,  will,  I  trust,  not  De  suffered  to 
abate.  The  beauties  and  excellence  of  our  language 
must  soon  be  seen  and  admired ;  a  language  copi- 
ous, elegant,  and  harmonious,  ancient  above  all 
the  languages  of  the  world,  yielding  to  none,  not 
even  to  the  Greek,  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
its  compounds,  its  flexibility,  the  sweetness  of  its 
cadences,  and  peculiar  aptness  for  music  and  poetry ; 
a  language,  in  fine,  highly  cultivated  and  admired 
by  the  most  polite  and  learned  princes  of  the  world, 
at  a  time  when  the  tiaels  alone,  of  all  the  nations 
in  Europe,  were  free  from  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
and  stood  unrivaled  in  the  cultivation  of  letters.* 
If  this  were  not  confessedly  the  character  of  the 

Gaelic 


literature,  we  might  soon  say  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Stephanus  Petrus,  "  I  nostri  libri  sono  andafc 
tutti  sotto  Tacqua  e  fuochi,  e,  mancando  chi  scriva 
di  nuovo,  li  libri  antichi  sono  andati  sempre  scemando; 
e  non  si  son  conservati  per  lo  piu,  se  non  i  libri  ch'erano 
necessarii  per  il  culto  della  santissima  religione." 

*  Ireland,  for  some  centuries,  was  deemed  the  great- 
est school  for  learning  in  Europe.  Its  happ}^  situation, 
however,  did  not  perpetuate  these  blessings.  Ireland 


was 


Gaelic,  the  impartial  testimonies  of  the  best  scholars 
of  Europe,  of  Leibnitz,  Usher,  Vallancey,  Lhuyd* 
Boulet,  Davies,  and  others^*  would  be  more  than 

sufficient 


\vas  invaded  by  the  Danes,  arid  in  a  subsequent 
made  subject  to  the  kings  of  England.  Though  there 
were  English  Colonies  in  Ireland;  the  Gael  of  that 
country  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  customs  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  when  the  English  laws 
were  universally  established.  Then,  for  the  first  time* 
the  Gaelic  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  the  chiefs  of  families, 
and  at  court ;  and  English  schools  were  erected,  with 
strict  injunctions,  that  the  vernacular  language  should 
ho  longer  be  spoken  in  these  seminaries.  Shaw's  Gaelic 
Grammar,  Edinb.  1778. 

*  The  Irish  language  is  free  from  the  anomalies*, 
sterility,  and  heteroclite  redundances,'  which  mark  the 
dialects  of  barbarous  nations  ;  it  is  rich  and  melodious ; 
it  is  precise  and  copious,  and  affords  those  elegant  con- 
versions which  no  other  than  a  thinking  and  lettered 
people  can  use  or  require.  Vallancey's  essay  on  the 
Gaelic  language,  p.  3. 

"  Est  quidem  lingua  Hibernica,  et  elegans  cum  primis, 
et  opulenta  :  sed  ad  rem  isto  modo  excolendam,  (sicuti 
reliquas  fere  Europsc  Linguas  vernaculas  intra  hoc 
saeculum  excultas  videmus)  nondum  extitit  hactenus, 
qui  animum  adjiceret."  Epist.  I.  Usserii  Ardmach. 
Archiep.  486. 

Postremo,  ad  peificiendam,  vel  certe  valde  proinoven- 
<lam  literaturam  Celticam,  diligentms  lingua  Hibernica 

studv.nn 


sufficient  to  establish  it,  and  excite,  at  least,  a 
curiosity  among  the  learned,  and  enquiries  into 
its  merits* 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  is  not  here  my  intention  to  lay  down  any 
regular  system  of  grammar  <»  nor  to  enter  into,  a 
minute  discussion  of  ail  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
but  merely  to  point  out  a  few  subjects  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  attended  to*  And  first,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  dialects,  which  certainly  are  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice.  Of  these  our  grammarians 
reckoned  five,  viz,  the  Berla  Feine,  Berla  Brethun, 
Berla  Dan,  Berla  Staire,  Berla  Tebidae  or  Gnath- 
bherla.  "  A  man  of  erudition,"  says  Vallancey, 
"  tolerably  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  will  soon 
acquire  every  dialect,  the  first  excepted,  with  more 

C  ease 


studiiim  adjungendum  censeo,  ut  Lwydius  egregie  facer  e 

coepit. -Ex  Hibernicis,  vetustiorum  adhuc  Celtarum, 

Germanorumque,  et,  ut  generaiiter  clicam,  accolarum 
oceani  Britanniei  cismarinomm  antiquitates  illustrantur* 
Leibnitz,  Collect.  Etymolog.  VoL  I,  p.  153, 
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ease  than  he  did  the  rudiments  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
He  will  discover  the  fallacy  of  those  Irish  writers, 
and  perceive  that  there  are  but  two  dialects,  the 
Feini  and  Gnath,  i.  e.  the  Fenian  and  the  common, 
the  first  was,  like  the  Mandarin  language  of  the 
Chinese,  known  only  to  the  learned,  and  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  was  committed  to  this  dialect.'* 
This  was  not  asserted  hastily,  inasmuch  as  the  Berla 
Feine  differs  from  the  Gnath-bherla  or  common 
dialect,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  Oisin,  not 
in  words  alone,  but  a  great  deal  too  in  Syntax, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Brehon  laws,  and 
other  documents  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity 
College  and  of  this  Society. 

Our  old  poets,  indeed,  borrowed  frequently  from 
the  Berla  Feine,  and  Incorporated  it  so  with  the 
common  dialect,  that  the  Idiom  and  Syntax  of 
the  latter  underwent  some  little  alteration,  whereby 
it  is  impossible  even  for  natives  to  read  the  poems 
of  Mselmuire-Othna,  Finton,  Cinfoela,  O'Hartigan, 
O'Flin,  and  others,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Berla  Feine,  which  is  now  as  nearly  connected  with 
the  common  dialect,  as  the  Arabic  with  the  Persian, 
or  the  Chaldee  with  the  Hebrew.  There  is  another 
dialect  spoken  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  little 

in 
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in  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  called  Berlagar  na 
Sasr,  (6e-fil<i5<tjfi  m  f  ae-fi*)  or  Masons'  Jargon, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  remnant  of  some  of 
the  languages  or  dialects  above  mentioned,  and  from 
the  following  specimen  ir  will  appear  to  be  ancient 
and  worth  preserving  : 

frjf  or  cte-f  a  man,  Heb.  tIT»N  (aish  or  ish.)   We 
say  in  the  common  dialect  <te>f  "OtttltX,  poets, 
i.  e.  men  of  poetry  ;  tte-f  C)6)t,  musicians 
or  men  of  music,  Sec. 
&£-  or  bu<t"D,  a  woman. 

,  the  sea* 

,  an  eye,  Gr.  AS?™  (derco)  I  see. 
Loti5<t)ti  or  Ion5f  iwjn,  a 
Lajf  ,  a  hand,  vid.  O'Brien, 


*  This  word,  6£flld5cl)jt,  is  nc^  to  b,e  found  in  any 
dictionary,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  used, 
except  by  <DonIevy  in  'the  following  passage  :  <«  ^V"  JT), 

but)  po  t)ecct)|t  <t  TCtictt), 
c-2l)^]otiti  <ttin  5<*c  ujte- 
tinijt  rfi<tt<t|icc(6,  t)ct 

<t 


be5-tlctC  <t)|l  ^e-ctl)   tlct     >&6|1pc(.     Christian  Doc- 
trine, p.  430.     Paris,   1742.  8vo, 


,  land,  des,  Hindostanice. 

be  off,    run  away;  COJfTDfe  gm 
get  out  of  my  way. 
c,  God,  the  Lord. 
Sc<ie-£tiu)T>,  the  Sun, 
,  night. 

cdjtje-,  Moon,  nocturnal  luminary, 
water. 

Criuc  or  cmica6,  fire. 
3oB:X>i,  a  river. 
•f  Ju6,  a  tree. 
tl,  a  house, 
&^tjtt,  a  horse, 
cjfie-,  a  dog. 

way,  passage* 


But  leaving  those  for  a  separate  treatise,  we  shall 
here  only  notice  what  may  be  jnore  strictly  termed 
dialects,  or  fprm^e  loquendi,  of  which  we  may 
reckon  two  in  the  Gaelic,  viz,  the  Scotch  or  Erse,* 
and  Rfenx,  which  proceed  from,  and  $re  varieties  of 

the 


*  I  believe  that  by  this  word  Erse,  was  formerly  meai^t 
Irish,  and  that  it  was  corrupted  from  it  by  a  too  quick 
pronunciation. 
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the  Irish.*  "  The  Scots  and  Irish  Gaelic,"  says 
Shaw,  "  though  not  radically  different,  are  two 
**  separate  dialects  of  the  same  language.  The 
"  words  are  almost  always  the  same,  but  differently 
"  orthographies  The  Irish,  in  their  grammars, 
"  have  a  more  uncertain  and  various  inflection  in 
'*  the  termination,  which  the  Scots  Gaelic  has  not ; 
"  andp//&w  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  Scots  is  the 
<c  original,  and  that  this  inflection  of  termination 
"  in  Iri -h  grammars  is  the  mark  of  an  attempt  by 
"  the  monks  to  polish  it>  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
"  and  Latin."!  But  not  to  speak  of  orthography* 

in 

*  I  shall  not  here  remark  the  various  provincial 
dialects  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  differences 
of  pronunciation,  being  too  numerous  for  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  Not  only  the  several  provinces  of  Ireland, 
says  Donlevy,  have  a  different  way  of  pronouncing,  but 
also  the  very  counties,  and  even  some  baronies  in  one 
and  the  same  county,  differ  in  the  pronunciation : 
Nay,  some  cantons  pronounce  so  odly,  that  the  natural 
sound  of  both  the  vowels  and  consonants,  whereof  (even 
according  to  themselves)  the  words  consist,  is  utterly 
lost  in  their  mouths. 

t  It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  point  out  Mr.  Shaw's 
error,  it  being  universally  admitted  that  the  mode  of 
declension,  by  varying  the  termination,  was  more  ancient 
than  that  of  adding  particles,  and  the  Goths,  Vandals, 

Moors, 
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«r 

in  which  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  scholar, 
that  the  Irish  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the 

philosophy 

Moors,  and  ether  barbarians,  finding  it  to©  troublesome 
to  recollect  the  various  terminations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  nouns,  had  recourse  to  avast  number  of  detached 
particles;  so  where  the  Latins  wrote  musae,  musam, 
musa,  the  Italians  will  now  have  della  musa,  alia  musa, 
£c.  "  The  various  terminations  of  the  same  word* 
"  whether  verb  or  noun,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  are 
'"  always  conceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
u  with  the  term  which  they  serve  to  lengthen,  than  the 
"  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insignificant 
"  particles,  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ  as  connectives 
"  to  our  significant  words.  Our  method  'gives  almost 
<e  as  much  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other3  mak- 
"  ing  the  significant  parts  and  the  insignificant  equally 
"  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  oftner  sinksa  as  it  were, 
"  the  former  into  the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their 
"  use  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modern  lan- 
"  guages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art 
"  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state  ;  when  the  union  of 
"  the  materials,  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  effect- 
<€  ed  only  by  the  help  of  those  external  and  coarse 
"  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
"  languages  resemble  that  art  in  its  most  improved  state, 
"  after  the  invention  of  dovetail  joints,  grooves,  and 
"  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junctions  are 
"  effected,  by  forming  properly  the  extremities  or  ter- 
"  minations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  For,  by  means 
"  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer, 
"  while  that  by  which  that  union  is  produced  is  scarcely 
c;  perceivable."  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  II.  p.  412, 
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philosophy  of  the  language ;  the  principal  peculi- 
arities of  the  Highland  dialects  of  the  Gaelic  are 
these,  viz. 

The  nominative  plural  ends  mostly  in  <tll,  as 
rn<t)re-<Uf,  chiefs;  Ionian,  hands;  itljf<ttl> 
months ;  this  is  a  corruption  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon,  and  ought  to  be  exploded ;  so  in 
old  English  writers,  we  find,  eyen,  shoen,  for 
eyes,  shoes,  &c. 

The  genitives  plural  do  not  suffer  suppression  of 
the  first  consonant,  as  tictti  co{,  titfti  ce^ttw, 
•Hctm  bctftD,  tictti  C[tcum,  &c.  for  tict  ccof 
or  gcof ,  &c. 

They  write  ct|tqge-ctfitlct,  our  Lord;  <tjt  fcuct6d)tt, 
our  boy;  clfl    "O)d,  Stt|t    gctjftitl,    Buji  COf, 
&c.  for  xtft  cc)56-ct|it1ct,  or 
djt  tl-t)]<t, 


2ltH  for  cttt,  before  the   letters  t,   ^  ^  as 

^e-|t  the  man,  for  ttti  *fe-ft,  (but  properly  write 
<tti  in  the  genitive,  as  rtti  ^b)^,)    ttttl  'bcttl, 


3L)|t  and  <tj,    for   fyfa   <t)|ie-,    85,   as 
a  hunter. 
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for  tfpbe-,  as  fc£l<ij£e-  for 
story-teller. 
216  for  u£,   as  5fi<r6<t£<t'6>   loving,  for 


91)  for  me-,  I,  me* 
CJ}<t)t>,  he  went,  for 

Smith,  who  published  some  exquisitely  beautiful 
fragments  of  Gaelic  Poetry,*  corruptly  writes  £JO<{ 
for  T3'f  tyof  or  -o'f  bjf  ,  as 

Rinn  c  miolaran,  ^s  thug  leum  gabhaidh 
Le  mar  aoibhneas  ghios  na  tragha* 

Page  9. 

Le  cirbibh  an  trusgain  dathta> 
Tha  iad  a  leum  ghios  na  doimhne, 
Muca  mara  ri  sgreadail, 
Is  tonna  gam  freagairt  o'n  ailbheinn. 

Page  170. 

Critheach,  deurach,  ghios  an  doruis, 
Bu  chosmhuil  e  re  Laoch  ag  iomchar, 

Mic 


*  Sean  dana  le  Oisian,   On*an5  Ullan,    &c.   Edin. 
1787. 
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Mic  a  mhic  gu  leabuidh  thosdaich, 
Thuit  6  san  starnaich  air  Crigeal. 

Page  291. 

Participles  end  in  c<t  and  ce,  as  lubc<t,  tent, 
Jttl|30)5ce-  turned  j  which  the  modern  Irish,  proba- 
bly, corruptly  soften  into  cbct  and  tf)(r,  and 
write  and  pronounce  lilted,  Jttl'pojgce.  Their 
verbs  are  also  inflected,  in  many  respects,  differ- 
ently from  the  Irish,  and  with  a  greater  use  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  Ctt)fM,  I  am.  See  Shaw's  and 
Stewart's  Gaelic  grammars. 

Strcttltt,  old,  is  corruptly  written  with  two  ti's. 
It  is  correctly  written  in  Ireland  ^cttl  or  fC-tt, 
whence  senex,*  in  Latin,  Gen.  senis,  i.  e.  f  fril  6-Jf 
or  f^tl  <tef,  an  eld  man,  Hebr.  £TW,  (ish  or  eish) 
a  man.  S.-^  specimen  of  the  6£}tUt5ct)ft  tlct 
p.  ii« 


Cl)0  or  £ct  for  tlj,  as  6cl  *n  5e]l  for  tlj 
or  probably  for  tto6rt  or   t!0£o,  which  the  Irish 


sometmes 


*  Where  the  Latins  write  X,  the  Gaels  write  S,  as 
,  in,  Dexter,  G.  "Ce-Jf,  Fax,  a  torch,  G.  tXf  xtt)  or  ^!<t-f  itt), 
>  i-  e.    Ittf  at),    burning.      Sextus,    ^e-)f  <tf).      Ex,   <tf. 
The  Latins  say  uiixtus  or  mistus,    mixturaor  mistura. 


J8 


sometimes  write,   as  iic£o  fl-^bujt.     Cbujftc  for 
,  he  said. 


The  MANX,  though  easily  understood  by  a 
Gaelic  scholar,  is  still  a  little  more  distant  from 
the  language  of  Ireland  ;  its  most  apparent  dialectic 
differences,  not  to  mention  some  peculiar  idioms, 
are  these,  viz. 

The  nominative  plural,  like  the  Scotch,  ends  in 
tl,  as  ft&C~t),  a  thing,  pi. 
words ;  bfte-jce-n'ittclf  rttl,  judgments ;  lot 
faults  y  <tfini(tt!ti<iri,  souls. 

A  final  vowel  is  lost,  as  in  cjge-ctjiti,  "Ddnif ,  *Cti      / 
<twif ,    jnnaDf ,     for 


is  added  to  participles,  as  cujic,  ^d)Cf  )iir,  for 
CUfV  putting;  fcl)Cf)t1,  seeing  5  but  this 
corruption  obtains  also  in  the  spoken  language 
of  Ireland  ;  and  also  to  nouns,  adverbs,  &c, 
as-  t  c  for  t  co  <i£c  for 


They 
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They  write  cjtOHC  for  cnoc,  a  hill;  t)0for  go  or 
CO;  as  t)0  ttlcijc,  well,  for  50  ttiajc,  and  some- 
times  for  <15  ;  as  "DO  ttlolrtT)  for  <tg  tHOlxTO, 
.praising  ;  dgitttl,  rtgtXt),  tfgtf  JfW,  &c.  for 
t-tgctttl,  <t5^tt),  xt5^)tin,  with  me,  thee,  us. 


.215  is  often  omitted  before  participles,  as  ca  fjtttl 
for  <t 


l  or  n)ti  for  <t|i,  as  U)|t  ftxiti  -foti  for 
f  OH,  for  our  sake. 


Sojttfjr,  fotujc,  for  fojltfjsce-,  foluijce,  .&c. 


Change  c  and  5  into  r,   as  fofc,  cujfce,  for 
understanding;    cu)5fe,    knowledge; 
for  ^pe-df  C0|t,  evening. 


The  following  specimens  may  tend  to  point  out 
to  the  Manx  the  proper  orthography  of  their 
dialect,  and  induce  them  to  restore  it, 


THE 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER, 

FROM  THE  MANX  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

London,  1767, 


AYR  ain  t'  ayns  niau;  Casherick  dy  row  dt' 
Ennym.  Dy  jig  dty  reeriaght.  Dt1  aigney  dy 
row  jeant  er  y  thalloo,  ihyr  te  ayns  niau.  Cur 
dooin  nyn  arran  jiu  as  gaghlaa.  As  leih  dooin 
nyn  loghtyn,  myr  te  shin  leih  dauesyn  ta  jannoo 
loghtyn  nyn  oi.  As  ny  leeid  shin  ayns  miolagh  j 
Agh  livrey  shin  veih  qlk, 

THUS   PROPERLY  ORTHOGRAPHIED  : 

1         f     - 


no 

<t)tmi,  ^o  c)5»  TDO  rtwattj 
•DO 


Cu]|i   TDujnti   ti'jtiti   ay&n  t)*   Jtitrt  '<tf 
16.    >2lf  lejc  r>iji)tit(  ti'jtiti  loZtav, 


*  2fe  for  50. 
t  For    i 
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t 

fjrw  lejc  TDO)5-fctti  c<t  '-Decant  to6c<tti 


olc. 


86.  PROPER 

VULGAR    MANX-  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


i.  Crc-n  dty  chleaysb,  C|tonl    TX?    £iu<tf,    0 

O    Hiarn,    as  clasht  cbjgeajttl'  Vf  ciOfC 

rhym,     son    ta    mee  fjom,   f  on   C<£    tnjf 

boght,   as   ayns  trei-  t>o£c  5<tf  utltlf' 
hys. 


2.  Freill  uss  m'  annym,      lpfe)U§ 

son  ta  mee  ynric,  my          *fOtt  c5  ttl)  )HtI|td)C, 

Yee,sauedtyharvaant 

ta  coyrt  e  hresteil  ayn- 

yds. 


3.  Bee 

*  i.  e.  g.  This  particle  is  lost  in  the  Gaelic,  though 
in  the  old  MSB  we  frequently  meet  Bu/djtH  from  me, 
tkidlC  from  thee,  #u<t)Ht1  /?w»  zw  ;  in  which  K 
is  preserved. 


t  Scot,  and  Manx,  for 

J  From  CfiejC, 

§  i.^e.  COIrfieTD,  keep,  guard,  preserve. 

II  i-  e.  1)0)5,  ^OOC^Uf,  hope,  trust. 


3.  Bee  trocoil  dooys,  O  6  j    qtocujt 

Hiarn;     son     nee'm  O     Cjgeclfttl'  ; 

geamagh    orts    gagh-  gtfjtH    5£jttld6 

laa,  •{ 


4.   Gerjee  annym     dty      g<t|iT))5  <tt1dni  T)0  f  6  f- 
harvant:    son  hoods, 
O     Hiarn,     ta    nice 
troggal  seose  m'  an- 
nynj. 


Mjtir,  fon 
o  c)5e-<t|it!%    Cct 
fu^f  <t 


5.  Son  tow  uss,  Hiarn, 
jnie  asgraysoil,  asjeh 
myghin  vooar  davesan 
ooilley  ta  geamagh 
prt, 


tHctJC 

\if 

rftOjft 


MYGHIN§ 
i   u)le 


*  i.  e.  C|tac<t)|te<t6,  merciful, 
t  i.  e:   <tg  COgBdjt,  lifting  up. 


.  e. 


rt<X)9  HO 


§  I  know  not  the  root  of  this  word,  nor  shall  I  ven- 
ture to  point  out  the  proper  spelling,  it  mete  KINDNESS, 

MERCY. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER* 

Ramsay,   1765, 


EAISHT  rish  my  ghuee,  Hiarn,  as  gys  m'eam 

Cur  cleyash  as  bee  foayroil  ; 
As  lurg  dty  gialdyn  firrinaghj, 

Cur  dou  ansoor  graysoil. 
EC  stoyl  dty  chiarys  dy  ve  tr^t, 

Ny  briwnys  mee  dy-gyere  j 
Son  ayns  dty  hilley  dooinney  bia 

Cha  vel  veih  peccah  seyr. 


PROPER  SPELLING,, 

According  to  the  Manse  dialed. 


cluctf  ' 


-oo 


& 


i.  e..  Do  not  judge  w£  with  seven tv% 
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Sott  tttitff*  -DO  $ jlleT)  iDiijtie- 


DHYTS  ver-ym  booise,  my  Hiarn,  as  ree 

Dty  volley  hoilsh-ym  magh  ; 
Shoh  currym  ghoym  myr  keesh  dy  eek. 

As  bannee-'m  oy  dy  bragh. 
T*ow  chiarn  er-skyn  yn  rooshtya  ain, 

Dy  choyrt  dhyt  molley  cair. 
D'ard-ooashley  ta  er-skyn  nyn  maght, 

Ta  *n  tushtey  ain  ro  ghiare,  &c. 


tuo 


So  cuyi<ttM  s<iBatH  tmijt  c^f-  -oo  jc 

u  -DO 
<t)|i^f-G)nti  jn 


'i.  e.  g'ti 


t  i.  e.  go  bfKtC  or  50  bfi&t&t>  for  ever. 

J  i,  e.  The,  Lord  is  above  our  comprehensions; 
is  used  for  |10«j"C,  understanding. 
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ca  <t)n-'f-c)titi  tijtm 
'ti  citjfcej  <t)n  fi 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  Society  having  come  to  a  Resolution  of 
improving  the  Language,  by  restoring  the  ancient 
and  proper  orthography  in  works  published  by 
them,  and  of  rejecting,  except  where  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Poet,  the  modern  rule  of  "  Ctt(rl 

"  fie-  ccte-l,  <icctf  le-cati  fte  letttti  $"§  it  may  be 

E  necessary 

*  ).  TDD  felljl* 

f  i.  e.  Above  our  power  ;  $®dC!)t,  might.  Teutonic^, 
hence  CUriucJ)C. 

t  Foroi)5fe-. 

§  The  vowels  in  Gaelic  are  divided  into  broad  <t> 
0,  it,  and  slender  £-,  J  j  this  rule,  then,  I  know  not 
why,  requires  the  first  vowel  in  every  syllable  to  be  of 
the  same  class  with  the  last  vowel  in  the  preceding 
one  —  See  M'Curtin,  Vallancey,  Stewart.  Grammarians 
have  so  often  found  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
that  it  should  be  entirely  exploded. 
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necessary  to  remark,  first,  that  the  ancients  never 
wrote  <tO,  but  <t(r  or  d),  and  sometimes  06- ;  and 
this  is  the  true  orthography,  and  agrees  with  the 
modern  pronunciation.  The  modern  Irish  and 
Scots  write  Cttot,  TDctot,  tfOf,  gaOTDctl,  but  pro- 
nounce khale,  dhale,  ace,  ghay-al,  as  the  ancients 
did,  who  wrote  Ccte-t,  "Octet,  tie-f  or  <t)f,* 
5<te-T)<tt.  Secondly,  the  ancients  rarely  wrote, 
e-<t,  (ea)  where  it  is  now  used  \  and  though  the 
character,  like  our  English  f,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  MSS,  be  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  6-<t,  yet  it  may  be  easily  proved, 
that  ANCIENTLY  it  always  stood  for  e  BROAD.! 

The 


*  <t€-  and  <tj  are  often  written  indifferently  in  the 
oldest  MSS,  as  in  the  {jrfca^  L£-C<t)11  or  book  of 
Lecan,  p.  31,  c.  1,  ««  JH  6£c  <t)f  )tl  TDOltUljt!/' 
"  the  first  age  of  the  world."  So  the  Latins  write  <e 
where  the  Greeks  write  »t,  as  Caesar,  Daemon,  Greek 
Katrep,  Aa't/xwj',  Kaisar,  DaiftTon,  which  the  ancient  Gaels 
pronounced  as  the  Latins  did,  vide  <ifrA  in  the  specimen 
of  the  Berlagair  na  Saer ;  but  in  general  xt)  was  used 
in  inflections  of  words  where  #0)  is  now  used.  The 
Greeks  probably  pronounced  a»  like  the  English  ay,  in 
lay,  clay,  way ;  or  ai  in  flail,  wail. 


tin  the  book  of  Lecan,   in  the  library  of  the  Royal 

Irish 


tThe 
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ie  6-  in  fC-tt,*  old,  fejt,  a  man,  ce-t),  leave, 
1  is  pronounced  nearly  as  if  it  were  an  <t,  and  so 
the  French  pronounced  it  in  the  termination,  ment, 
as  in  firmament,  doucement,  particulibrement ;  also  in 
(the  words  entendre,  en,  entre,  prendre,  &c.  but  in 
the  words  f£tl,  prosperity ;  *f§-p9  grass  j  CiFo,  first  > 
or  according  to  the  more  modern  mode  of  spelling, 
•fS-cttl,  ^e-ctft  or  ^(Hift,  c£<a~o  or  C^-UTD,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  in  the  English  words,  fare,  mare,  cane. 
Thirdly,  every  one  will  see  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
the  letter  o,  as  recommended  by  Stewart,  in  words 
»in  which  it  is  not  radical,  as  in  f  jOfin,  white,  <$otf, 
i wine,  ^0|t,  true,  and  such  like  ;  which  should  be 

(written  >$]\\\\,  *$ti,  ^j|t. 

The 

Irish  Academy,  p.  2,  c.  1,  the  following  passage  occurs, 
vm'ch  will  clearly  prove  this  assertion,  viz. 

6ctC<t|l  Cfie-tllt  WJrf-  cl^"ff  CfHtf, 

ttie-je 


N[O\V  if  "f"  be  the  sameasC-ct,  the  Poet  would  have 
rred  in  making  rfmi  or  re-ct11fl  correspond  with 
letltl  ;  moreover  the  word  ^C-clft,  is  often  written 
MSS  of  late  date  fctl  anc*  s°  °f  others, 


This  agrees  with  the  Latin  sen-ex,  and  yet  the 

loderns  will  have  ^e-<U1,  ^  e<tf1,  ce-<tT),  £^r,  soCerdo. 

Tinker,  Hib.  ce^-O  5  certus,    ce|lC  ;  fert, 
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The  following  hints  are  offered  for  the  further 
consideration  of  grammarians : 

The  aspirated  letters  are  always  distinguished  by 
dots  placed  over  them ;  but  on  inspecting  the  old 
vellum  MSS,  a  variety  of  marks  or  aspirations  will 
appear,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  belief  of  their  having  different  significations  j' 
the  ignorance,  ^however,  or  neglect  of  early  copists, 
with  respect  to  their  original  meaning,  putting  over 
the  same  letters,  in  the  same  page,  marks  or  aspi- 
rations of  different  powers,  has  hitherto  deterred 
our  grammarians  from  making  observations  on 
them,  or  endeavouring  to  remove  this  obscurity 
and  confusion;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  MSS  we 
find  a  variety  of  these  marks,  those  who  first  cut 
Irish  type  seem  to  have  been  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  these  aspirations ;  for,  in  almost  all 
our  printed  books  we  find  our  letter  C  in  ks  aspi- 
rated form,  marked  with  a  comma  thus,  6,  (ch) 
which  the  Greeks  used  for  our  letter  h.  But  in. 
the  pct|tc<if  <tti  dtltHa,  or  Paradise  of  the  Soul, 
a  small  book  printed  at  Lovain,  we  see  three  kinds 
of  aspirations  used,  though  without  system  j*  and, 

in 

*  See  the  word  fcurffD<lJ5»  page  3,  wherein  the 
letter  c  is  aspirated  with  a  comma  ,  the  ttf  with  a  mark 
somewhat  like  a  v,  and  the  5  with  a  dot. 
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in  closely  inspecting  the  Irish  grammar,  published 
by  Hugh  M'Urutin  in  1728,  six  or  seven  kinds  of 
aspirations  may  be  discovered ;  this,  therefore, 
induces  me  to  think  that  the  following  arrangement, 
which  has  seemed  plausible  to  several  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  will  tend  much  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  language, 

The  letters  b  and  in,  being  usually  pronounced 

as  v>  when  aspirated,  shoujd  be  written  in  their 

i 

aspirate  form,  with  a  mark  like  the  letter  v  over 
them,  as  they  frequently  occur  in  the  oldest  MSS.* 
C  and  /p,  which  when  aspirated,  take  the  sound 


*  Our  grammarians  are  grossly  mistaken  when  they 
assert  that  our  oldest  MSS  were  without  poi:  ts  or  aspi- 
rations; I  challenge  a  single  manuscript  to  be  produced, 
in  which  these  aspirations  are  omitted ;  they  should 
have  said  that  "  it  was  probable  the  ancient  pronunci- 
ation differed  from  the  modern  by  retaining  the  sounds 
of  many  consonants,  which  we  now  aspirate,  or  that  the 
ancients  thought  it  superfluous  to  mark  these  letters 
where  they  were  always  pronounced  as  aspirate  ;"  so  the 
French  consider  it  useless  to  mark  the  d  in  bled,  '  corn,' 
&c.  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  being  universally 
known  to  be  ble.  There  is  no  language  on  earth  has 
more  quiescent  letters  than  the  French,  and  yet  that  is 
not  thought  a  disadvantage,  nor  is  the  English  very 

free 


so 

of  c?)  and  pi),*  as  in  tnocl),  early  ^  ItlO 
my  fen,  should  be  marked  with  a  comma ;  f  and 
c  loose  their  own  sound  entirely,  and  take  that  of 
ft,  and  in  old  MSS  are  marked  in  their  aspirate 
form  with  a  kind  of  old  h,  which  we  find  in  the 
Irish  alphabet  in  O'Conor's  dissertations ;  and  "O, 
Y*5  £,  which,  when  aspirated,  loose  their  sound 
almost  entirely,  are  written  in  their  aspirate  form 
with  a  dot  (.)  over  them,f  as  they  occur  in  the 
MSS  thus,  t),  f ,  54  So  much  for  improvement 

in 


free  from  them  ;  the  gh  is  not  pronounced  in  tJwught, 
fought,  bought,  sought ;  nor  the  b_  in  limb,  comb, 
plumb  ;  the  ch,  in  yacht ;.  the  g  in  gnat,  gnaw,  gnash  ; 
the  k  in  knot,  kneel,  knight,  knowledge,  SO.  S(V. 
beside  the  uncertainty  of  pronunciation,  as  in  the  words; 
gin,  gibe,  the  letters  gi,  are  not  pronounced  the 
same  as  in  gig,  girt,  Stc. 

*  So  in  Greek,  «,  c,  v,  p,  are  commutable  with 
X,  ch,  and  0,  ph. 

t  A  dot  under  a  letter  in  the  MSS  signifies  that  that 
letter  is  to  be  omitted. 

t  In  our  old  MSS  the  letters  ti  aud  ft  frequently 
occur  aspirated  or  marked  with  a  dot  or  point  over  them ; 
ft  and  I  are  frequently  doubled  in  the  beginning  of  a 

word, 
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in  the  letters,  which  will  be  adopted  in  a  new  and 
elegant  type  now  cutting  for  this  Society. 

When  a  letter  is  cut  off,  its  place  should  be 
supplied  by  a  comma,  as  in'  rtcctjji,  my  father  ; 
where  the  pronoun  trio,  mine,  loses  the  0  \  but  if 
the  comma  be  omitted,  and  the  words  written 
trtairtjji,  according  to  the  slovenly  practice  of 
modern  writers,  a  Scholar  would  be  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  translate  it  my  father  or  a  mother  :  after  any 
adventitious  letter  we  should  use  an  hyphen,  as  a 
b-cttlcltft,  her  soul-?  <tt1  C-cfpfCOt,  the  apostle?  as 
the  French  write  y  a  /•//,  where  the  /  is  inserted 
for  euphony  sake.  If  it  be  omitted  in  *<  cC|t  tl-#Cctj]i, 
our  father,  and  written  <t|t  flctc<t)fi,  a  learner 
will  translate  it  our  serpent"  So  rtfl  tl-0),  our 
sheep,  <tfl  tioj,  our  ship;  <tjt  t!-<t)fc,  our  dis- 
grace, <t|i  najfc,  our  chains  ;  ix  n-ct)r,  in  the 
place,  or  /fo/r  place  ;  tXH  <t)C,  /^  place,  &c.  &c. 

It 


word,  as  )  |t|t)ge-  tl'  &|ie-HlD,  'in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ;  -CO  ttOTDtXf,  ^j/  went.  It  would  be  of  great 
sendee,  and  would  facilitate  much  the  reading  of  the 
language,  if  some  system  were  adopted  by  which  the 
pronunciation  of  these  letters  could  be  rendered  more 
certain. 
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It  is  recommended  by  Donlevy  to  place  the 
letter  J)  before  f  and  c  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  where  in  their  aspirate  form  they  are  entirely 
silent,  as  r>0  f)CO)l,  thy  will;  "DO  bfu)t,  thine 
eye,  which  are  pronounced  1)0)1  and  bu;l  ;  this, 
though  not  now  practised,  would  be  very  useful 
in  writing,  and  frequently  occurs  in  old  MSS»* 


Where  the  Irish  write  <tttict)t,  as  in 
kingly;  Y^dnictjl,  manly;  the  Scots  and  Manx 
cut  off  the  first  syllable,  and  write  fi)5<ijt,  *f€-*id)t, 
or  jtjgujt,  ^e-^ujt;  this,  I  think,  improves  the 
WRITTEN  language,  and  though  we  find.no  autho- 
rity for  it  in  Irish  MSS,  1  would  advise  the  abstract 
term,  <t)t  or  M  to  be  adopted  in  PROSE;  <tnicc)t, 
or  <ttfiu)l,  being  commonly  pronounced  as  one 
syllable.  It  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  terminations, 
alls  and  abilis%\  which  last,  I  am.  pretty  certain, 


*  In  the  book  of  Lecan,  fol.  10,  col.  1,  we  find 
6  fOjtt  <ttttct6,  thenceforward,  written  5  l)f  0)11  <ttt1d6. 

t  B  and  7?i  are'  commutable  in  many  words  in  vari- 
ous languages,  then  abilis  is  the  same  as  amilis  ;  the 
Latins  have  retained  the  letter  m  in  simzlts,  which  is 
derived  from  *f<tnidjt>  (samail,)  like  ;  quasi,  ^0 


S3 

was  anciently  pronounced  avilis  or  avt!9  as  the 
Irish  sometimes  pronounce  their  <trfitt)t.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  firm,  as  the  Italians  often 
write  avole,  or  evole,  as  in  amichevole,  friendly. 

Nouns  ending  in  <t£,  generally  form  their  geni- 
tives in  <tj£,  but  the  Scotch  more  simply  write 
*t)6,  retaining  the  radical  c,  by  which,  I  believe, 
the  pronunciation  is  not  altered.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  best  mode  of  orthography,  for  which  we  have 
the  authority  of  several  MSS,  particularly  the  book 
of  Lecan,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex* 
tracts  : 


6ecl)<t)cb.  p*  10,  c.  g« 

ti   c<tn 


167,  c.  i. 

f<t  met  jit?  CfiJrhcdH  itiac  iF)t)<i)cI}.    Fol.  157 
^3- 
In  Gilla  Kevin's  poem.    Fol.  261,  c.  i. 

5<te-)*6e-<it  gUf  6  cap 
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l?o  bo  cbftfn  f)ct|i  if 
tti<tc 


Again,  cb  is  used  in  the  plural,  and  in  verbs, 
for  gb.     Ex.  gr. 


Romans,  FoL  150,  c.  4. 


e-j-ojcb-t 

Fol.  271,  c.  i 


tojugfj 


Fol.    12,    C.  2. 

no 

*  Fenius  Farsy,  i.  e.  Fenius  the  Persian ;  so  Selman 
Farsi,  i.  e.  the  Persian,  vide  Ebn  HaukuPs  Oriental 
Geography,  translated  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley.  Lond.  4to. 
1800.  p.  117. 

f  Keting  and  others  assert  that  the  Gaedhal,  or 
Gadelus,  obtained  the  epithet  of  Glas,  or  Green,  from 
the  green  spot  on  his  neck,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of 
a  serpent,  which  Moses  cured  ;  but  Gilla  Kevin  in  the 
passage  here  cited,  with  more  probability,  says,  thai 
he  took  that  epithet  from  his  green  dress  and  armour. 
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cbujtrojcb 
<t)Tj£j  fjn.    FoL  167,  c. 


In  fact,  such  examples  occur  in  every  page  6f 
the  book  ;  the  following  examples  from  a  very 
ancient  copy  of  the  f  e-)l)fte-  Sletlgulf  ,  or  Festilogy 
of  Aengus,  will,  I  trust,  cause  this  mode  of  in- 
flection to  be  generally  made  use  of:* 


Cotiit  cble-jjt 


1  2th  January 


•fo 
jtro 


Ce-otjf 

24th  February* 

The 

*  The  only  objection  that  I  can  find  against  adopting 
it,  and  which  is  no  trifling  one,  is,  that  in  several  parts 
of  Munster  the  5  is  pronounced  full  in  many  words,  as 
bOTKt)£,  tf-fC)5>  &c.  which  in  other  parts 

of 
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The  last  subject  to  which  I  shall  draw  the 
attention  of  our  grammarians,  is  the  construction  of 
such  comparitives  as  "OujBjcjfi,  blacker  ;  gl<tjf)cjf  i 
more  green,  &c.  in  the  following  extracts  from 
an  old  vellum  MSS,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Reilly, 
treasurer  of  this  Society. 

Thus,  in  describing  the  wife  of  Eohy  Airev  ; 


tu,"  &c. 


i.  e.  Whiter  than  the  snow  of  one  night  was 
either  of  her  two  hands,  more  red  than  the  berry 
of  the  mountain  her  two  cheeks,  greener  than 
hyacinths  were  her  two  eyes. 


In 


of  Ireland  are  pronounced  *fle>fC<t)5, 

and  which  in  Scotland  are  written 

the  5  then  may  sometimes  be  radical, 


3? 

In  the  description  of  Conall  Carnach  : 
<i  TKI  gjnicro  )n 


<t)te  bfi 

K  SkWSCJt1  bUS*  )t1  t)Ct|l<t  fUjt  TDO,   Jf 

)cj|i  -Dfiujmn)  tDu)t  )n  cfujt  e-)le,  &c.  —  Blacker 
than  the  thick'ning  clouds  was  the  other  eye. 

Describing  the  Drui  or  Magus,  of  Conaire  M6r  : 


So, 


I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  our 
Manuscripts,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  research  of  almost  every  Irish  Scholar.  But 
the  chief  difficulty  of  reading  them,  in  my  opinion, 
arises  from  a  want  of  skill  in  the  language  ;  for 
a  MSS,  however  crowded  with  contractions,  will 
easily  be  read  by  a  good  Scholar.  The  oldest 
MSS  have  the  least  of  these  contractions,  con- 
taining such  only  as  are  common  in  the  first  printed 
books.  The  Saxon  MSS  have  all  the  Irish  con- 

tractions 
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tractions  ;  and,  indeed,  Bede,  who  from  the  early 
age  in  which  he  flourished,  must  be  good  authority 
for  the  assertion,  says,  that  the  Saxons  took  their 
alphabet  from  the  Irish.  Let  any  one  look  into 
Astle,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Alphabetic 
writing,  the  Spectacle  de  le  Nature,  and  the  early 
printed  Classics,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  the 
small  alphabet  used  in  early  ages  all'  through 
JEurope,  was  borrowed  frojn  the  Irish  ; 


;V"<xc,  is  sometimes  written  for 
Cxtn,  cett,  cjtt,  for  gdtu 
Occuf  ,  ocuf?  <tccuf  ,  occctf  5  for  <tcctf  or 

"OHO,  TDJti,  "Ocitf,  -oncf,  for  -00ti>  then. 
,  for  -octette-,  men. 
t)^e-,  for  o)t)6e,  night* 

&c»  for  uctjtti, 


Occo,  for  <tc<x, 

Uoj,  net),  to),  bu),  bet),  for  5). 

Oev  for  <te,  as  coe-1,  iDoe-t 

6e-of  ,  for  ^6f 

jn,  /^,  and  JITD,  which  is  now  wrkten  atf,  but 

pronounced  Jtt. 
Cte,  for  g,  as  t^cTDctfj  5^iat)u6cctt), 
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;,  for  t)0. 
pel,  for  bcc,  was. 
C)p£,  for  g;-b£. 
),  y;?,  and  1)),  now,  written  <u 

The  common  contraction  (7)  in  MSS  to  express 
the  copulative  conjunction,  et,  and,  <£Cdf,  is  no 
other  than  the  Hebrew  *vau>  l,  and  the  Persian 
waw,  which  both  signify  and. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  sometimes  wrote  from 
right  to  left-,  in  many  MSS  I  have  seen  "fjtljc, 
written  CJti)^.  This  word  is  used  at  the  end  of 
a  treatise  for  FINIS,  Cfi)6,  >oe-)|i^4"Di  END. 


on  medicine,  signifies  "  of  each 
article,"  "  ^^."     2)0  546  nj. 


-f,  for  a6c,  to,  it  is  the  sed  of  Latin  MSS, 
**,  stands  for  <t)t<t,  that  is  <t  tfjjt  a,  <t  on  <t. 
vw,  for  cujcjm,  quasi,  a  fallen  or  inverted 

HI. 


96,  that  is,  tidj  and  -{e,  for  /^xij^e-,  a  proper 
name. 

^  is  written  for  \\]  ,  this  is  the  Greek  contraction 

of  wr. 

Table* 
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Tables  of  these  contractions,  however,  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  no  longer  necessary  ;  many  learned 
men  will  soon  give  to  the  public  the  latent  treasures 
of  our  MSS,  and  clear  the  path  to  the  attainment 
of  our  language. 


FINIS. 
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BY 

THADDY  MAC  BRODY,  OR  MAC  BRODIN^ 
SON  OF  DARY; 

BEING 

THE  INAUGURATION  ODE 

QF 

DONACH     O'BRIEN, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  THOMOND, 

WHEN    ELECTED    PRINCE    OF    HIS    NATION,    ACCORDING    TO 

ANCIENT    IRISH    USAGE  ; 

WITH    AN 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  IN  VERSE, 

DEDICATE!)    TO    THE 

^T.HoN.THEEARLorHUNTINGDONANDOFMOIRA. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

^RANCIS  RAWDON  HASTINGS, 

EARL   OF   HUNTINGDON   AND    OF  MOIRA, 

Xc.  SCc.  Xc. 

MY  LOR.D, 

IT  is  with  deference.,  the  most  profound, 
I  take  the  Liberty  of  dedicating  the  English 
Version  of  this  Irish  Poem  to  your  Lord- 
ship. Your  benign  Mother,  of  dignified 
Memory,  enabled  me  to  give  this  curious 
Production  to  the  World;  and  I  pould  not 
resist  the  Wish  of  making  this  Acknowledg- 
ment of  Gratitude  to  her  great  departed 
Spirit,  as  I  have  been  fatally  precluded 
from  addressing  it  to  herself.  I  am 
urged  by  another  Motive  too,  of  no, 
small  consideration.  I  have  humbly  pre- 
sumed to  think  it  of  great  Moment  and 

Importance, 
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Importance,  to  endeavour  to  attract  the 
Attention  of  one  of  the  most  erudite,  able, 
and  accomplished  hereditary  Counsellors 
6f  the  Crown  ;— of  the  attached  and  firm 
Friend  of  the  August  Heir-apparent  tq 
the  Throne  of  the  British  Empire  ; — and  of 
one  whose  own  Veins  teem  with  the  high 
Blood  of  French  ^nd  British  Royalty,— to, 
the  Contemplation  of  ancient  Irish  Wisdom, 
exhibited  in  this  interesting  and  instructive 
Poem.  Should  this  be  deemed  precipitate 
or  presumptuous,  I  entreat  your  Lordship's 
Forgiveness  ;  and  pray  your  Greatness  of 
Soul  to  stand  as  my  Advocate, 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 
With  all  Respect  and  Esteem, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  very  humble, 
pbedient  and  devoted  Servant, 

THEOPHILUS  O'FLANAGAN, 


P     R     O     E     M    B, 


THE  subject  of  the  following  poem  involves^ 
within  a  small  compass,  a  most  comprehensive 
system  of  government.  Its  maxims,  obviously 
simple,  and  derived  from  the  pure  unadulterated 
source  of  natural  right,  will  still  be  found  the  con- 
densed and  approved  experience  of  many  successive 
ages.  Its  precepts  have  been  sanctioned  in  the 
unaltered  code  of  our  ancient  national  laws,  ex- 
pounded and  held  forth,  for  many  centuries,  as  the 
unerring  rule  of  guidance,  by  our  poetic,  philosophic^ 
and  judicial  seers  and  sages,  to  their  several  princes ; 
and  systematically  arranged  and  digested  by  one  of 
our  greatest  and  wisest  Monarchs,  about  the  period 
of  the  dawning  of  the  Gospel  light  in  Ireland,  as 
the  directing  star  for  the  conduct  of  his  beloved  son, 
who  aspired  to  be  his  successor,  and  who  did  succee4 
and  wisely  govern  after  him.  I  know  not  of  any 
equal  production  in  any  other  language,  except 

those 
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those  admirable  writings,  the  institution  of  Cyrus, 
from  the  masterly  pen  of  Xenephon,  and  the  Tele- 
machus  of  the  unrivaled  Fenelon.  These  are, 
however,  elaborate  and  diffusive  works  in  prose,  of 
incomparable  stile  and  matter ;  but  this  fine  effort 
of  the  venerable  Mac  Brodin,  is  (except  in  the 
language  in  which  he  writes)  a  singular  instance  of 
an  extensive  plan  of  rule,  condensed  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  Essay,  assuming  the  embellished 
harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  and  professedly  includ- 
ii  -7*  thin  its  narrow  limits,  the  body  and  substance 
P  i  that  had  been  delivered  from  the  remotest 
time  by  his  native  predecessors,  lawgivers,  and 
antiquaries,  on  this  most  interesting  and  momentuous 
topic.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  some  similar 
tract  may  be  found  in  the  Shanscrit ;  for  many  of 
the  Gentoo  laws,  (as  appears  from  Mr.  Halhead's 
translation)  particularly  those  respecting  timber  trees, 
£re  very  like  our  Brehon  laws  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  profound  and  indefatigable  researches 
pf  the  learned  General  Valiancy,  prove  beyond  all 
question,  an  intimate  connexion  to  have  subsisted, 
at  a  remote  period,  between  our  ancestors  of  the 
Milesian  or  Gadelian  colony,  and  the  eastern  nations. 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Asiatic  Researches,  has 
given  a  Latin  translation  of  "  Instructions  for  a 

"  Prince/* 


"  Prince,*1  from  the  Persic  ;  which,  upon  collation, 
will  be  found  far  short  in  style,  matter,  manner^ 
and  maxim  of  this  fine  Irish  composition. 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
most  ancient  historical  accounts, and  legal  institutions 
of  the  earliest  associations  of  men,  were  committed 
to  the  sacred  and  enchanting  custody  of  versifica- 
tion. And  what  more  likely  to  give  permaneh't 
stability  to  human  institutions,  so  perishable  and 
prone  to  change  ?  The  fascinating  charms  of  poetic 
harmony,  expanding  the  mind  with  a  holy  enthusi- 
asm, transfuse  into  the  human  breast,  as  if  were,  a 
kind  of  divine  inspiration  j  and  by  kindly  indulging 
imagination  and  gratifying  fancy,  they  arrest  the 
memory  with  gently  soothing  wile,  and  engage 
in  their  willing  service  every  generous  sympathy. 
They  convey  a  deathless  perpetuity  to  the  approved 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  experience,  and  consecrate 
high  deeds  of  worth  to  everlasting  fame. 

If,  .then,  amongst  the  most  ancient  literary  mo- 
numents of  a  nation,  there  be  found  historical  and 
legal  tracts  detailed  in  verse,  it  is  a  proof,  incontro- 
vertable,  of  legitimate  claim  to  early  and  remote 
civilization  :  so  far  from  being  an  argument  of 

savagery 
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savagery  or  barbarism,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
mere  foreign  or  contradictory  to  the  refinements  of 
poetry,  which  is  chiefly  conversant  with  the  finest 
feelings  and  affections  of  human  sentiment* 

In  this  respect,  Ireland  is  certainly,  if  not  singu* 
larly  remarkable.  Among  the  shattered  fragments  of 
her  oldest  literary  monuments,  which  have  escaped 
the  consuming  ravages  of  time,  and  the  more  de- 
structive rage  of  intestine  wars  and  revolutions,  the 
instances  of  historical  and  genealogical  poetry 
are  numerous,  beyond  all  comparison  with  the 
records  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  of  which 
we  have  acquired  any  competent  knowledge.  Amidst 
the  relics  even  of  the  great  code  of  national  laws^ 
pre-eminently  denominated  S£H6ctf  tyf)fl9  or 
Great  Antiquity,  and  sanctified  by  the  appellation 
of  6jie-jce-7V"£jrtie-'6>  or  supreme  judgments,  I  have 
found  tracts  of  most  important  concern,  (among 
others,  those  involving  the  right  of  landed  pro- 
perty and  hereditary  succession^)  arrayed  in  that 
garb  which  gives  best  assurance  of  eternity,  the 
glowing  guise  of  harmonious  versification.  The 
number  of  didactic  essays  of  regal  instruction  in 
the  Irish  language,  are  many,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  doctrine  and  maxims  comprised  in  these 

compositionl 


compositions  have  become  proverbially  familiar  iri 
the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  people  habituated  to 
them  for  many  successive  ages.     They  are  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation^  by  impercep- 
tible tradition ;  and  thus  habitually  interwoven  with 
thought  and  expression,  they  have  influenced   lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs ;  impressing  character 
of  a  distinctive  cast  from  that  of  surrounding  nations. 
For  such  distinction  the  Irish  have  been  peculiarly 
conspicuous  for  several  centuries.  The  brief  but  com- 
prehensive instructions,  moral  and  judicial,  of  their 
philosophic  sages,    excited  attention,  enlarged  the 
understanding,  and  allured  to  a  practical  exercise 
of  all  the  social  virtues.     To  the  still  remaining 
effects  of  this  admirable  discipline,  combined  perhaps 
with  physical  causes,  maybe  attributed  that  quickness 
of   apprehension,  lively  ingenuity  and  eager  curi- 
osity for  intelligence  and  information,  which   yet 
characterise   such   as    are   unattainted   by   foreign, 
corruption  of  this  generous,  affectionate,  pious  and 
virtuous   people.      I  have  frequently  heard,    with 
secret  feeling  of  condolence,    some  of  the  finest 
precepts  of  our  ancient  morality  and  jurisprudence, 
unwittingly  expressed,  but  faithfully  applied  by  the 
innocent,  unadulterated  intelligence  of  traditional 
instruction,  unconscious  of  the  source  of  informa* 

B  tion* 
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tion.  Thus,  traditional  wisdom,  becoming  a  kind 
of  natural  instinct,  confirms  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  oldest  Irish  law,  "  Perpetual  each  primitive 
"  ordinance  of  every  nation.'*  Sjft  5<t£  f e-tl  tJljge- 
5<t6ct  C|tj6e — meaning  that  natural  right  is  ever 
unalterable.  But  this  maxim  was  framed  without 
the  most  distant  consideration  of  foreign  interference. 
Its  injunction  is  of  no  longer  effect,  except  in  sooth- 
ing the  regret  of  the  uncorrupted  native,  or  generously 
sympathizing  foreigner.  Our  Fileas  were  men 
well  informed  in  every  liberal  art  and  science  known 
in  their  times ;  whose  wisdom  was  always  exercised 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  country.  They 
were  poets  by  name,  but  philosophers  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  insomuch,  that  the  single  appellation 
of  Filea,  communicates  the  recriprocal  notion  of 
philosopher  and  poet ;  and  their  maxims  have  been 
even  quoted  like  the  most  authoritative  judicial 
decisions,  or  sacred  and  authentic  doctrines  of 
law. 

Nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
consider  the  description  of  persons,  who  were  from 
time  immemorial  the  framers,  guardians  and  ex- 
pounders of  our  ancient  jurisprudence.  TheDanans, 
who  inhabited  Ireland  previous  to  the  time  of  the 

invasion 
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invasion  of  the  Gadelians,  are  said  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  letters ;  and  the  memory  of 
some  of  their  kings,  poets  and  poetesses,  or  female 
philosophers,  of    highest  repute  for  wisdom  and 
learning,  is  still  preserved  with  reverential  regard 
in  some  of  our  old  manuscripts  of  the  best  autho- 
rity.    Of  these   the  monarchs  Dagad,    Ogamon, 
and  Dalbceth,  who  flourished  between  the  periods 
of  2804  and    2884   of   the   world;  and  Brig,  or 
Brigid,    daughter   of  king   Dagad ;    Carbry,    the 
brother   of    king  Dalbceth ;    Edina,   his  mother ; 
and  Danana,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  both  his 
daughter  and  wife,  are  most  particularly  noticed. 
We  have  already   observed  that  prince  Amergin 
was  poetic  philosopher   and   judicial    sage   to  his 
brethren,    the   sons  of  Milesius,  at  the  time  and 
after  the  Gadelian  expedition  from  Spain  to  Ireland ; 
and  numerous  were  the  princes  and  dignified  nobles, 
who  followed  him  in  that  high  office,  through  a 
long  revolution  of  succeeding  centuries.     To  give 
some  brief  account  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these, 
may  not  appear  foreign  to  our  purpose,  especially 
as  they  are  ever  and  anon  referred  to  as  the  standing 
pillars   and  original  founders ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  the  authorized  improvers  of  our  institution  of 
great  antiquity,  (f  OtU1  SetlC4)f  tyWtf,)  the  vene- 
rable 
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rabie  and  sacred  deposit — the  unalterable  code  of 
our  national  laws.  It  would  appear  that  Amergin's 
own  apophthegm,  "  I  ordain,  that  decision  abide 
**  with  the  intelligent,  and  execution  with  princes," 


let 


Continued  in  force  for  several  ages  after  him  \ 
for  we  find  that  the  poets  or  judges  dispensed 
the  laws  of  their  own  authority,  with  little  inter- 
ruption  from  any  other  power  of  the  state,  until  a 
short  period  before  the  '  hristian  JEra.  It  is  true, 
Ollamh  Fodla,  about  the  year  A.  M.  3240,  insti- 
tuted the  triennial  assembly  of  Tara,  for  enacting 
and  promulgating,  perpetuating  and  preserving  laws  $ 
founded  a  college  to  dignify  the  poetic  institution, 
which  endured  for  many  ages  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  produced  many  sages  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  and*  exertions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  useful  arts  and  sciences  known  in  their  time  j 
particularly  jurisprudence.  Among  those  most 
celebrated  are  ranked  Roigny  Roscach,  or  the 
extemporaneous  poet,  son  of  Hugony  the  great, 
Jdng  of  Ireland,  A.  M.  3619  ;  Achy,  the  son  of 
Luchta,  king  of  Munster  ;  Sencha,  and  his  son 

Fachtna., 
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Fachtna,  and  his  daughter  Briga  j  Moghdorn, 
daughter  of  Modha  ;  and  Ethnea,  daughter  of 
Amalgad,  all  of  royal  descent,  whose  names,  besides 
many  others,  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  manuscripts 
at  the  head  of  the  several  treatises,  which  they  com- 
posed, and  for  which  they  procured  the  sanction  of 
authoritative  laws.  Here  we  must  not  omit  taking 
notice  that  as  Greece  and  Egypt  could  boast  of  Ar- 
pasia,  and  other  womeri  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  so 
ancient  Ireland  can  plume  herself  upon  Brigid, 
Danana,  Mogdhorn,  Briga,  and  Ethnea,  whose 
names  embellish  literary  tracts,  which  maintain 
existence  through  an  immensity  of  time,  and  con- 
tain doctrines  once  held  nearly  equivalent  to  precepts 
of  divine  authority.  Such  are  the  lights  that  burst 
through  the  gloom  of  ages,  illuminating  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  them.  The  dense  and  pithy 
apophthegms,  maxims,  and  aphorisms  of  these  and 
other  sages,  occasionally  digested  and  explained, 
continued  the  sovereign  rule  of  right  until  about 
the  time  of  the  incarnation,  when  Achy  Aremh 
ewayed  the  sceptre  of  Ireland,  and  the  celebrated 
Conor,  son  of  N  ssa,  (so  called  from  his  mother) 
was  king  of  Ulster.  This  prince  whose  father 
was  Fachtna  Fathach,  or  Fuchtna  the  Philosopher, 
Jung  pf  Ireland,  was  very  actively  industrious  in 

giving 
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giving  stability  to  the  existing  laws,  by  having  them 
compiled  and  digested  into  written  volumes,  and 
deposited  in  the  public  Archives ;  and  his  favourite 
poets,  Forchern,  Neid,  and  Athairney   of  Howth, 
are  mentioned  as  the  joint  labourers  in  this  arduous 
task  of  arrangement  and  compilation.     They  also 
drew  up  a  book,   entitled  the  "  Precepts  of  the 
"  Poets,"  (Ujfi<ijce£c  tlct  tt-6j5frf,)  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  Forchern,  Forcert,  or  Fercart,  containing 
elements  of   grammar,   and  rules  for  every  kind  of 
poetical  composition.  Several  copies  of  this,  in  manu- 
script, are  still  existing.     Moran,  the  instructor  and 
supreme  judge  of  Feradach,   the  Just,  was  himself 
the  son  of  king  Carbry,  the  popular  usurper,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Attacotic,  or  Plebeian 
rebellion,  in   the  beginning  of   the  first  century. 
On  account  of  the  odium  attached  to  his  Father's 
usurpation,  Moran  is  better  known,  in  our  manu- 
scripts, by  the  name  of  Moran  the  son  of  Maen, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  his 
mother.       He,    from  conscientious   and   equitable 
motives,  declined  the  sovereignty,  and  was  princi- 
pally instrumental  in  the  restoration  of  the  rightful 
prince ;  a  rare  instance  of  virtuous  forbearance  at 
any  period,  and  peculiarly  remarkable  in  heathen 
times.     But,    anterior  to  the  propagation   of  the 
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)spel  in  Ireland,  our  great  Monarch  Cormac,  son 
of  Art,  the  Solitary  ;  son  of  Conn,  of  the  hundred 
battles,  was  transcendantly  pre-eminent  above  all 
others,  in  the  third  century,  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  antiquity  and  jurisprudence  of  his 
country;  the  schools  he  endowed,  the  books  he 
composed,  and  the  laws  he  established  bear  unques- 
tionable testimony  of  his  munificence,  wisdom 
and  learning  ;  and  his  magnificence  and  military 
exploits  are  also  much  celebrated,  all  in  a  poem 
still  existing,  which  begins  thus  : 


Temor  of  kings,  fam'd  Cormac9  s  royal  seat  ! 

Next  comes  the  chief  in  arms  and  arts  renown'd, 
Redoubted  Finn,  the  son  of  deathless  fame  ! 

Whose  matchless  deeds,  with  brightest  glory  crown, 
Thro'  never-ending  time  proclaim  his  name  — 

Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhal,  the  Fingal  of  Mr. 
M'Pherson,  and  stiled  by  us,  his  countrymen, 
"  f  Jttti  ^t<t)C  ffiner  net  f  Iflg,"—  "Finn  the  renown- 
"  ed  general  and  chief  of  the  Fenian  hosts,"  meaning 
the  celebrated  Irish  militia,  or  f  jrttMci  frjfietlff. 
His  mother  was  Murin,  daughter  of  Thaddy  sou 
of  Nuadat  the  White,  monarch  of  Ireland.  In 
her  right  he  inherited  his  principality  of  Almuin, 
now  Allon,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He  was 

son-in-law 


of  king  Cormac,  and  the  confident 
tial  associate  of  all  his  studies,  councils,  and 
achievements.  He  is  highly  celebrated  for  juris- 
prudence and  poetry,  insomuch  that  he  obtained 
the  estimation  of  a  prophet,  and  some  of  the  disser^ 
tations  which  he  wrote  in  his  native  language  were 
extant  about  120  years  ago,  in  Mr.  O'Flaherty's 
time,  and  perhaps  are  still  recoverable.  The 
fame  of  his  great  military  exploits  have  afforded 
vast  scope  for  exercise  of  talent,  and  a  wide  display 
of  panegyric  to  the  poets  of  succeeding  ages.  His 
grand-father  Thaddy,  -was  of  the  Druidical  order, 
and  instructed  him  in  every  liberal  art  and  science 
prevalent  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  son 
Oisin  (the  Ossian  of  Mr.  M'Pherson)  was  famous 
in  arts  and  arms  ;  and  another  of  his  sons,  Feigus 
Finbheoil,  or  fair-tips,  figuratively  meaning,  of  sublime 
diction,  has  been  emphatically  stiled  the  "  philo- 
"  sophic  poet  of  pointed  expression/5 — "  2ln  /Jle- 
"  *$&t&t  ^OCdt-gSf."  Fithal,  and  his  son  Flathri, 
were  successively  Cormac's  supreme  judges,  the 
former  ^of  whom  was  his  instructor  from  youth 
to  maturity  ;  and  the  merited  celebrity  of  the  pupil, 
reflects  a  splendour  of  fame  on  the  great  and 
respectable  capacity  of  the  master.  But  Fithal 
Flathri  have  left  monuments  of  their  own 
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talents  to  perpetuate  their  memory  ;  some  of  which 
have  endured  through  many  a  miserable  national 
vicissitude  to  this  day. 

Such,  with  numberless  others,  were  the  dignified 
founders,  improvers  and  preservers  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  literature;  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Ireland, 
previously  to  the  introduction  and  acceptation  of  the 
revealed  wisdom.  From  such  exalted  guides  and 
instructors,  legislators  and  guardians  in  the  walks 
of  science,  what  high  cultivation  must  we  not 
expect  ?  What  elevation  of  sentiment,  majesty  of 

1  thought,  refinement  of  expression,  and  cultivation 
of .  moral  and  social  civility,  inaccessable  to  all 
grovelling  baseness  or  mean  and  corrupt  depravity, 
may  we  not  hold  in  prospect  ? — Nor  shall  our  hopes 
be  disappointed.  As  musical  melody,  by  its  en- 

|  chanting  influence,  kindly  attempers  gentle  and 
gererous  feelings;  so  the  combined  charms  of  science 
and  poetic  harn-ony  elevate  the  soul  for  the  recep- 

|  tion  of  every  principle  that  is  grand,  noble  and 
virtuous.  Such  was  the  disposition  of'  the  informed 
mind,  in  Ireland,  when  our  venerated  Apostle, 
Succtry  dignified  with  the  title  of  PATRICIUS,  that 

| ;  is,  a  noble  of  Rome,  came  on  the  holy  mission  of 

:  propagating  the  Gospel  in  this  enlightened  land, 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Here  the 
word  of  God  obtained  a  reception  more  easy  and 
expeditious,  more  eager  and  zealous,  than  in  almost 
any  other  country  of  the  world  :  It  soon  shone, 
and  continued  long  to  shine,  like  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  in  all  its  fervour  and  brilliancy ; 
some  bright  scintillations  of  which,  though  envel- 
loped  in  mist  and  darkness,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  are 
still  remaining  The  inspired  and  convincing  doc- 
trines of  a  religion  divinely  pure  and  unadulterated  by 
any  dregs  of  earthly  consideration,  (yet  capable,  if 
faithfully  practised,  of  approximating  the  joys  of 
earth  to  those  of  paradise,)  were  embraced  with 
ardent  eagerness  and  generous  enthusiasm,  by  minds 
already  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  sacred 
truths ;  having  been  long  habituated  to  deep  reflex- 
ion, to  abstract  and  moral  contemplation. 

The  united  dignity  and  wisdom  of  Ireland,  con- 
vened in  the  august  assembly  of  Temor,  abolished 
whatever  heathen  worship  they  possessed,  and 
solemnly  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ ;  which,  by 
their  authority  and  example,  was  soon  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  national  population. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Monarch's  own  chief  in  wis- 
dom, Dubhthach,  grand-son  of  Lughar,  a  Lagenian 

prince., 
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prince,  is  said  to  have  first  set  the  example,  and 
to  have  bent  the  knee  in  obeisance  to  the  holy 
missionary ;  and  Jocelin  tells  us  he  afterwards  ex- 
ercised his  talents  in  hymns  of  praise  to  the  most 
high  God,  in  place  of  celebrating,  as  before,  the 
vain  and  transient  glory  of  temporal  princes. 

The  Christian  dispensation  being  thus  established, 
the  literature  of  Ireland,  hitherto  peculiar  and 
appropriate,  underwent  some  material  changes. — 
In  the  first  instance,  a  select  committee  of  nine, 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  princes  and  sages, 
1  among  whom  were  St.  Patrick  himself  and  the 
aforesaid  Dubhthach  O'Lughair,  were  appointed  to 
revise  the  national  institutes.  The  first  object  of 
their  zeal  was  to  purge  the  old  archives  of  all  that 
regarded  heathen  worship ;  it  being  considered  the 
surest  method  of  making  way  for  the  truth  of 
revelation,  to  abolish  all  traces  of  the  hitherto  pre- 
vailing superstition  ;  and  their  revisal  was  confirmed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  national  council.  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told,  that  near  two  hundred  volumes 
of  our  ancient  literature  were  condemned  and  com- 
initted  to  the  flames,  to  the  eternal,  I  will  not  say 
whether  just,  regret  of  posterity.  Indeed  if  this 
fact  were  not  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
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of  all  the  ancients,  I  should  reject  it  altogether. 
The  next  change,  whether  immediate  or  gradu- 
al, obtained  in  the  arrangement  and  form,  but  not  in 
the  number  or  power  of  our  elements  of  literature 
or  alphabetical  characters.  Before  the  introduction 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  with  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  our  invariable  traditions  maintain 
that  our  literature  was  of  eastern  origin.  These 
traditions  are  irresistibly  supported  and  confirmed, 
at  this  day,  by  the  profound  researches  of  the  inde- 
fatigable investigator  of  our  antiquity,  the  learned 
and  venerable  General  Vallancey.  His  erudite  lucu- 
brations, throughout,  establish  irrefragable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  our  domestic  accounts,  however 
obscured  the  latter  may  appear  from  the  glosses, 
derangements,  mutilations,  and  other  accidents  of 
distracted  and  fluctuating  time.  Previously  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  then,  our  ancestors  wrote 
and  read  from  right  to  left  according  to  the  east- 
ern usage.  Our  ancient  alphabet  consisted  of  but 
sixteen  letters,  which  continue  in  use  without  any 
necessary  alteration  or  addition  to  this  day.  Here 
there  is  a  marked  coincidence  between  our  alphabet 
and  that  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece 
from  Egypt  by  Cadmus,  another  incontestible  p^of 
of  its  eastern  origin.  The  primitive  arrangement 
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and  characteristic  forms  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left,  were  changed  in 
conformity  to  the  modes  in  use  with  those  languages, 
through  whose  medium  the  revealed  dispensation 
was  communicated.  The  original  appellative  names 
and  articulate  powers,  however,  remained  unaltered; 
as  did  the  general  system  of  literature,  and  its 
philosophic  guardians,  except  in  the  substitution 
of  the  Christian  for  the  heathen  priesthood.  If 
Druidism,  therefore,  (as  some  will  have  it,)  previ- 
ously obtained,  the  modern  antiquary  has  nothing 
to  lament,  but  what,  if  preserved,  would  not  mate- 
rially add  to  his  knowledge,  and  might  disappoint 
the  eagerness  of  his  curiosity ;  at  best  only  the 
dark  and  mysterious  maxims  of  a  blind  and  mis- 
guiding superstition.  As  to  the  solar  and  theistical 
adoiation  which  prevailed  in  this  island  before 
Christianity,  there  are  sufficient  documents  still  re- 
maining to  satisfy  all  rational  investigation  on  that 
interesting  subject.  I  would  gladly  obviate  the 
laudable  regret  for  losses  of  more  serious  considera- 
tion ;  but  unhappily  this  is  widely  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  means  and  circumstances.  Our  history  and 
poetry  our  laws  and  philosophy,  have  been  deranged 
and  dispersed,  shattered  and  mutilated,  and  nearly 
consigned  to  contemptuous  neglect  and  annihilating 
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oblivion.  Nothing  now  remains  of  our  nativfc 
literature,  but  the  shattered,  yet  interesting,  frag- 
ments of  the  wisdom  of  a  singularly  reflecting  people. 
Thus  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  .ancient  dignity 
has  been  hurled  down  a  dreadful  precipice,  by  the 
storms  of  adversity  ;  and  the  only  consolation  left, 
is,  that  it  appears  majestic  even  in  ruin. ! — : — 

From   Amergin  to  Dubhtha€h  O'Lughair,    the 
judicial  and   philosophic,    the  poetic   and  historic 
character  centered,  with   very   little  deviation,    in 
the  same  person.     The  exercise  of  these  functions 
were   often   arbitrary,    and    as    the  best  regulated 
human  ordinances  are  subject  to  abuse,  disorders 
consequently  crept  in,    which,    from  time  to  time? 
required  the  curb  of  salutary  restraint  and  regulation. 
Hence  the  wise  reformations  by  Ollamh  Fodhla, 
Feradach  the  Just,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  King  Cormac, 
and,  at  length,  the  revisal  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick. 
From  this   period  to  the  reign  of   Aedh,  son  of 
Anmiry,  we  read  not  of  any  other  regulation  of 
the  poetic  profession.     At  this  time,  however,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  illustrious 
St.  Colum  Kill,  who  declined,  for  the  retirement 
of  a  cloister,    the  Irish  crown  to  which   he  was 
entitled  9  came  from  his  monastery  of  Hy,  to  assist 
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with  his  counsel  and  influence,  to  adjust  the  difief- 
ences  which  then  subsisted  between  the  feigning 
prince  and  the  poets  and  their  abettors.  The 
monarch  was  vehement  in  his  desire  to  annihilate 
the  order  altogether,  but  the  Saint,  who  was  himself 
eminent  in  the  art,  was  equally  zealous  for  its 
preservation  under  due  controul,  and  he  succeeded. 
In  short,  Ireland  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  old 
historians  worthy  of  credit,  to  have  been  the  school 
of  the  west,  and  to  have  furnished  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  with  able  teachers,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  disturbed  by  the  predatory  and  desolating 
incursions  of  the  Northern  Rovers,  who  continued 
to  harrass  and  confuse  this  country  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  a  period  of  disturbance  which  nearly 
annihilated  its  civility.  It  is  even  confidently  as- 
serted, that  many  of  our  valuable  .manuscripts  had 
been  taken,  during  this  interval,  to  Denmark ;  nor 
is  the  disappointment  of  the  liberal  Dr.  Warner  a' 
sufficient  proof  that  none  of  our  records  do  exist 
in  the  archives  of  Denmark  to  this  day.  Those 
who  searched  for  them  might  have  been  too  indolent, 
too  careless^  and,  in  all  probability,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  an  Irish  from  any  other  old 
^manuscript,  I  was  acquainted,  some  years  ago, 

with 


with  Mr.  Thorkelin,  an  Icelandic  Gentleman,  pro- 
fessor  of   history  and   Icelandic  antiquities   to  his 
Danish  majesty,  in  the  royal  college  of  Copenhagen. 
He  sojourned  in  Dublin  for  some  time  on  literary 
research.     I  translated,  for  his  use,  some  abstracts 
from  our  annals  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Danes  in  Ireland.     He  confidently  assured  me,  that 
he  knew  several  families  in  his  native  country,  who 
were  in  possession   of  old  books  of    history  and 
genealogy  in  Irish,  and  old  Irish  poems,  over  which 
they  frequently  spent  their  hours  of  amusement,  and 
made  Irish  the  language  of  their  domestic  conversa- 
tion.    His  manner  of  accounting  for  the  fact  should 
be  mentioned: — He  said  that  some  Irish  families  must 
have  retired  to  Iceland  from  internal  commotions  in 
their  native  country  at  a  remote  period,  and  still 
continue  to  cherish  its  memory.      I  was  present 
when  General  Vallancey  gave  Mr.  Thorkelin  a  Caie 
of    old  vellurn,    containing  a  law  tract,  to  guide 
him  in  an  intended  search  for  Insh  manuscripts  in 
the  archives   of   Denmark  on  his  return,    but  no 
result  has  ensued.     We  have  a  wonderful  instance 
of  the  preservation  of  some  fragments  of  our  an- 
cient poetry,  without  the  assistance   of  letters,  in 
the  traditional  memory  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  the 
descendants   of    a  colony   sent    from   Ireland    in 
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the  sixth  century,  with  whom  our  language  has  long 
ceased  to  be  written  till  lately,  and  even  now  but 
corruptly.  I  mean  the  fragments  of  Oisin,  the 
feigned  translation  of  which  gave  celebrity  to  Mn 
M'Pherson,  whose  visionary  history,  built  upon 
them,  I  consider  now  as  utterly  exploded.  We  have 
many  written  and  some  traditional  remains  of  poems 
attributed  to  Oisin,  and  the  preservation  of  any 
fragments  of  them,  in  the  traditional  memory  of 
the  Albanian  Scots  still  inhabiting  the  highlands, 
is  an  obvious  proof,  surpassing  volumes  of  conjec- 
ture, of  their  very  great  antiquity.  But  this  makes 
not  by  any  means  for  M'Pherson's  airy  system,  as 
the  original  migration  from  Ireland,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  its  old  poetry  into  modern 
Scotland  or  Albany  is,  (and  always  has  beea 
by  the  general  mass,)  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  well  informed  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  utter 
rejection  of  his  fabricated  story.  For  the  credit  of 
his  talents,  however  perverse  their  application,  we 
should  not  omit  observing,  that,  from  scanty  and 
disfigured  original  materials,  he  has  compiled  and 
left  to  posterity  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius. 
Let  not  this  tribute  of  praise  however,  encourage 
the  prejudiced  of  that  nation,  to  palm,  on  an  en- 
lightened age,  the  detected  forgeries  of  a  modern 
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corrupt  dfclecf,  as  the  admirable  effusions  of  ancient 
genius.  No  Imger  let  the  erudition  and  respecta- 
ble talents  of  a  Stuart*  be  exerted  to  give  stability  to 
barbarism  ;  while  the  fair  field  of  investigating  the 
lucid  beauties,  the  sublime  ioice,  and  the  accurate 
and  iu.piuved  elegance  oi  the  venerable  mother 
tongue  court  the  acquaintance  of  his  critical  con- 
templations. Away  with  the  in  posture  that  delud- 
ed the  genius  of  Biairf,  that  led  astray  the  researches 
©f  Whitaker  J,  and  has  long  imposed  on  the  learned 
world,t  as  "  Tales  of  Other  Times>," — the  modern 
fictions  of  Albano-Scotic  fabrication.  I  have  been 
lately  informed  that  some  private  correspondence  of 
Mr.  M*Pherson  himself,  has  been  communicated  to 
tht  Gaelic  Society  of  theHighlands,  acknowledgingthe 
imposition  of  this  English  publication,  with  the 
attempt  of  translating  it  into  modern  Erse, 

The 

*  Author  of  a  Gaelic  Grammar,  the  best  and  most 
jj'idicious  attempt  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print,  of  a 
philological  system  appropriated  to  this  dialect.  A  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  genuine  Irish  language,  to 
which  he  himself  incidentally  gives  preference,  would 
compleac  this  production. 

t  Author  of  the  Lectures  on  Elocution. 
J  Author  of  the  History  of  Manchester, 


The  author  of  this  Advice  to  a  Prinre,  wis  bora 
about  thirty  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  Jived  till  ab  ut  the  middle  of  the  sevente 
century.  He  possessed  a  tine  appenage,  as  the  here- 
ditary PHIJLJ  OPHIC  B  RD  of  Thomond,  (even  in 
the  decline  of  such  establishments,)— the  castle  of 
Eunogan,  and  its  appurtenances,  in  the  barony  uf 
Ibrican,  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Clare.  But 
for  this  he  was  assassinated  by  a  marauding  soldier 
of  Cromwell's  army,  who  must  himself  have  been 
a  native  Irishman,  as  in  the  act  of  treacherously 
hurling  him  down  a  precipice,  which  caused  his 
destruction,  he,  with  savage  exultation  exclaimed, 
2lbct)fV  -CO  ftctjvm  ct-MOJf ,  *fb)n  fy't-  "  Say  your  ver- 
"  ses  now,  little  man."  Mac  Dary  was  a  very  ele- 
gant and  elaborate  poet.  His  original  efforts  were 
for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  D  >nogh  or 
Dunchad  O'Brien,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond.  This 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Ireland, 
which  entitled  the  bard  to  advise  his  prince  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  oldest  Yandarm  of  China  is 
at  liberty  to  admonish  the  Emperor.  Our  ancient 
philosophic  poets  had  ever  the  same  privilege,  ar.d 
always,  in  senate  and  assembly,  held  place  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  King.  Mac  Brodin  was  in  this 
n,  when  the  bardic  establishment  was  in 
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wane.  Donogh  O'Brien  was  bred  at  the  courts  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  James  the  first,  and  introduced 
and  enforced  their  ordinances  in  Thomond  ;  but 
Mac  Brodin  still  continued  to  give  him  the  usual 
advice  of  antiquity.  This  was,  that  upon  the  elec- 
tive appointment  of  every  king,  prince,  or  chieftain, 
the  authorised  laurcat  should  pronounce  an  ode  of 
advice  before  him,  on  his  being  enthroned.  This 
was  an  ordinance  of  ancient  law  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  notes.  Mac  Dary,  as  he  is  called  from  his  father, 
wrote  many  other  poems,  all  still  extant,  beside 
those  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  He  wrote 
a  censure  upon  a  poem  of  Torna  Eiges,  the  philo- 
sophic bard  of  king  Niall  the  great,  which  brought 
upon  him  an  attask  from  the  numerous  body  of  the 
northern  poets  ;  but  he  came  off  triumphant,  by  his 
singular  talent,  in  the  contest.  All  these  poems  are 
preserved,  and  as  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  authority  from  the  obscured  or  lost  documents 
of  Irish  history,  are  extremely  valuable.  Mac 
Dary  was  a  completely  accomplished  master  of  all 
the  ancient  various  learning,  poetry,  and  jurispru- 
dence of  his  country. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  singular  produc, 
tion  to  the  world,  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 

dignified 
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lignified  Countess  of  Moira,  Several  incorrect  copies 
of  it  are  current  through  Ireland:  but  thatwhich  I  give 
is  the  only  correct  one  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  contain- 
ed, among  other  valuable  poems,  in  a  manuscript  folio, 
on  paper,  bound  in  Turkey  leather,  and  gilt  on  the 
edges.  This  compilation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Gara,  a  poor  Friar  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  was  forced  from  innocent  retirement  to  fly  his 
native  country,  (Galway,)  in  the  woeful  period  of 
the  barbarous  ravages  and  monstrous  massacres  of 
Cromwell's  soldiery.  The  Irish  who  were  provi- 
dentially able  to  fly,  at  this  calamitous  period,  took 
with  them,  (particularly  the  clergy),  what  they  could 
of  their  literature ;  and  this  ingenious  and  ingenu- 
ous innocent  amused  himself,  during  the  years  of 
his  exile,  in  collecting  and  transcribing  Irish  poems 
in  the  several  Ccenobia  of  the  Low  Countries.  Upon 
his  death,  it  seems,  this  valuable  volume,  came 
into  the  family  of  O'Daly  of  Dunsandel,  who  were 
themselves  formerly  eminent  in  Irish  literature.  At 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Denis  Daly, 
the  late  eminent  Irish  Senator,  chief  of  that  house,  it 
was  set  up  to  auction.  Lady  Moira's  chaplain,  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berwick,)  and  myself  were  the  only  bidders. 
When  Mr.  Berwick  discovered  my  name,  he  declined 
bidding,  and  it  became  my  purchase ;  but  the  book 

not 


so 

not  being  called  for  by  me  the  next  day,  as  I  took  ill, 
Mr.  Mercier,  the  clerk  of  the  sale,  took  it  to  Lady 
Moira,  to  shew  deserved  and  respectful  attention.  I 
had  the  high  honour  of  being  previously  introduced 
to  her  ladyship :  and  when  I  was  next  enabled  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  doing  myself  the  honour  of 
a  visit  to  her,  she  was  benignly  pleased  to  present  it 
to  me,  kindly  saying  that "  I  could  make  the  best  use 
of  it.'*  I  retain  this  valuable  Relic,  and  shall,  I  hope, 
consecrate  it  to  the  dignified  shade  of  her  bene- 
volence. It  was  by  the  kind  favour  of  my  much 
respected  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Chevalier  Tho- 
mas O'Gorman,  a  great  promoter  and  preserver 
of  Irish  History  and  Literature,  that  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  this  introduction. 


ADVICE    TO  A  PRINCE. 


HOW  serious  is  the  task,  how  vastly  great. 
To  teach  a  prince  his  duty  to  the  state  ! 
*Tis  his  each  blessing  on  the  land  to  bring, 
And,  (what  becomes  a  good  and  patriot  king  ) 
To  draw  his  glory  from  such  order'd  sway,  5 

That  all  may  love  and  chearfully  obey  : — - 
To  raise  his  country  to  a  prosperous  height, 
Or  plunge  it  deep  in  dark,  disastrous  night ! 
Sinct  by  his  deeds  the  state  must  rise  or  fall, 
He  should  incline  to  hearth'  advice  of  all ;—       10 
Nor  wisdoms' s  awful  maxims  dare  to  break, 
Th*  unerring  rules  of  facred  truth  I  speak.* 
A  king,  as  many  a  sage  hath  truly  told,f 
If  he  his  pow'r  by  tyranny  uphold, 

Must 

*  Truth  consecrated  by  the  successive  improving  wis- 
dom of  ages,  in  the  national  code. 

t  All  his  philosophic  predecessors  in  regal  advices. 
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Must  blast  the  public  welfare  and  his  own  ;-—       15 
He  sacrifices  not  himself  alone  !  — 
Death,  want,  and  famine,  ghastly  stalk  around, 
And  rapine's  voice  is  heard  with  horrid  sound,* 

Plague, 

*  In  the  old  law  tracts  is  found  the  following  fragment 
of  a  lyric  inauguration  ode,  always  sung  to  the  Harp,  and 
played  before  the  ancient  Irish  Princes,  upon  their  en- 
thronment  :  — 


-oo  f  crocfc  ttf  <tti 

tt!T3tJE. 

jugs-  tnctt)  C4)t  ce-|ic 
jn  <t 


Se-ol  n-ecd  ; 

w-be-o 


"  There  are  seven  witnesses  for  exposing  the  falsehood 
"  of  every  king  :  —  -1.  To  force  a  senate  out  of  their  house 
"  of  assembly,  contrary  to  justice  and  law  —  2.  To  act  the 
"  deed  of  over-  straining  justice  —  3.  Defeat  in  battle 
"  against  him  —  4.  Famine  in  his  reign  —  5.  Failure  cf 
"  milk  in  kine  —  6.  Blight  of  fruit  —  7.  Blight  of  corn. 
"  Here  are  seven  vivid  lights  to  expose  the  unworthiness 
"  of  every  king.'*  This  is  a  singular  admonition,  faithfully 
copied,  but  finely  enlarged  upon  by  the  profound  Mac 
Broflm. 


ss 

ood,  disaster  ar 
The  rage  of  elements,  the  crush  of  fate,  ao 

The  bane  of  anarchy, — destructive  train,— 
Sprung  from  the  monarch's  crimes,  assume  th'  im- 
perial rein. 

Not  so  the  King>  who  rules  with  lawful  sway, 
No  gloomy  evil  clouds  his  peaceful  day ! — 
Abundance  spreads  her  joys,  with  copious  hand,  25 
Throughout  great  Feilim's  fair-inclining  land:*-— 
Propitious  plenty  spreads  her  wide  domain, 
Thro*  Erin's  fields,  when  rightful  princes  reign. 
( The  land  teems  wealth,  and  all  the  harbours  round 
Productive  prove  ;  with  fish  the  streams  abound  :  30 
The  seasons  genial  fruit  abundant  bring ; — * 
•  May  all  these  blessings  fair  await  my  king  I—- 
And numerous  fleets,  if  so  his  will  ordain, 
With  richest  treasures,  crouding  from  the  main* 

E  Shall 


*  A  poetic  appellation  given  to  Ireland,  here  taken  for 
a  delightful  hill.  Mac  Dary  was  a  correct  geographer, 
and  consequently  well  aware  of  the  projection  of  Ireland. 
He  calls  it  the  "fair inclining  hill  of  Feilim"  poetically, 
as  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  Feilim  the  Lawgiver,  who  was 
its  monarch  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  prosperous  of 
our  Kings,  and  emphatically  stiled  the  LAWGIVER,  from 
the  excellence  of  his  Institutions. 
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Shall  fill  his  harbours,—- for  the  fav'ring  tide?, 
Waft  them  in  safety,  where  just  rule  abides.* 
This  wishM-for  happiness,  these  blessings  rare 
A  great  and  mighty  sovereign's  rule  declare, 
And  shou'd  be  ev'ry  monarch's  aim  and  care. — 
Since,  then,  the  welfare  of  the  country  lies          40 
Within  his  will,  we  must  our  prince  advise, 

That 

• 

*  It  has  been  denied  by  flimsy  writers,  in  English, 
that  Ireland  had  any  commerce  formerly.  King  Cormac, 
Long  Beard,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  ouri 
Redemption,  254,  mentions,  in  his  advice  to  his  son  Car- 
bry  of  Liffey,  that  "  valuable  wares  over  sea;"  5^)^ 
Ctf.fl  ttttljft  £  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  dignity 
and  prosperity  of  a  monarch.  Moran,  the  judge  of  the- 
first  century,  has  the  same  sentiment.  Every  scholar 
knows  what  Tacitus  asserts  in  the  life  of  his  father-in-law, ! 
Agrlcola ;  and  here  his  authority  must  be  acknowledged 
^refra  gable.  He  says,  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were 
better  known  from  commerce,  and  thro'  commercial  men, 
than  those  of  Britain.  "  Portus per  commercia  et  nego- 
tiatores  melius  cogniti"  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  now  Earl 
of  Rosse,  in  his  erudite  vindication  of  the  will  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Flood,  has  unequivocally  proved,  that  Ire- 
land was  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  Britain  ;  and 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  from  Herodotus,  the  truth  o 
Irish  History,  as  detailed  in  Our  own  most  ancient 
records.  Herodotus  states,  that  a  colony  of  SKY0AI, 
or  SCYTHIANS,  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  is  incontrovertible  authentication  of  Irish  Histcrv, 
as  relat  edby  our  own  historians. 
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That  he  may  walk  in  wisdom's  sacred  ways, 
Strengthen  his  pow'r,  and  gain  immortal  praise. 
And  tho'  each  loyal  subject  counsel  bring,— 
And  to  avoid  misrule,  instruct  the  king  ;  45 

Yet  'tis  alone  the  bard's  peculiar  claim, 
As  'tis  his  only  joy — his  only  aim, — 
,  To  draw  th'  attention  of  his  monarch's  ear, — 
The  bard's  advice  regardful  shou'd  he  hear.* 
9Tis  the  chief  province  of  the  poet  sage,  5* 

To  guard  his  prince  against  mord'nate  rage, 
Restrain  his  ire,  protect  him  'gainst  all  wrong, 
,Beyond  the  bounds  of  right  shou'd  he  prolong 
I  His  erring  step  ;  to  stay  his  hasty  course 
I  By  eloquence  divine,  and  wisdom' spow'rful  force.  55 
l!Each  sov'reign  here,  since  time's  remotest  day, 
Retain' d  a  bard,  who  could  in  tuneful  lay, 
!Dispense  wise  precepts  to  direct  the  State, — r 
The  regal  helm  of  pow'r  to  regulate. 
(And  as  their  bards  and  sages'  sacred  lore  $o 

i  AvaiPd  our  sov'reign  princes  heretofore, 
So  may  our  present  potentate  from  mine 
[Derive  advantage,  nor  to  them  resign,- — • 
But  by  the  fame  of  equal  judgment  shine. 

*  This  is  an  universal  maxim  in  our  ancient  writ- 
ings, 

Sljget)  ottctni  u))ijrti  7?j£. 

*'  A  poetic  sage  is  entitled  to  respect  from  a  king." 


As  Torna's*  counsel  wise,  Ms  royal  ward, 
The  mighty  Niall,  lerne's  sov'reign  guard, 
Avail'd,  so  may  my  sapient  lays 
P    va-l  for  'Clare's,— for  Great    O'Brien's  praise. 
As  royal  Cormac'sJ  sound  instruction  prov'd 
Successful  to  the  son  he  dearly  lov'd  ^  70 

The 

*  Torna,  emphatically  stiled,  6"J5^{? or  ^e  Intelligent , 
was  the  teacher  and  guardian  from  infancy  of  Niall  the 
Great,  sirnamed  of  the  "Nine  Hostages,  who  was  king  of 
Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
sera.  Torna's  inauguration  ode,  upon  the  enthronement 
of  his  ward,  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  It  begins 
thus, 

"  mo 


*'  Take  my  counsel  mighty  Niall," 
The  word  NIALL  is  but  one  syllable.  The  diphthong 
)<H  vvhich  is  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language,  sounds  like  ea, 
in  year,  fear,  dj'tr,  &c.  This  Torna  was  married  to  Kaevin, 
(CtXe-ril-fl))t1ti,)  daughter  toConnall  (e-fc-ludJC.)  of 
the  swift  .steeds,  king  of  (^lUtli)  Munster,  where  hig 
posterity  inherited  princely  possessions.  From  such  cir- 
curr»2lances  it  can  be  evidently  concluded,  that  our  anci* 
ent  poets  were  not  merely  rhyming  or  trivia!  bards,  which 
is  «-he  affected  consideration  of  them,  by  modern  scio- 
lists. 

f  Donogh  or  Dunchad  O'Brien,  fourth  Earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  pre-eminently  stiled  the  "  Great  Earl." 

$  King  Cormac,  Long-  Beard  ;  assumed  the  throne  of 
Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  had  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign .  Like  the  Emperor  Charleg 
the  fifth  of  Spain,  he  retired  in  old  age,  and  wrote  a  trea- 

tisc 


The  valiant  Carbry,  who  from  Liffey's  stream 
That  silent  glides,  assum'd  his  mighty  name, 
And  vho  for  prospering  Achy's*  blissful  land, 
For  ever  on  the  wing  of  Fame  shall  stand  j 
So  may  my  admonition  useful  prove,  —  75 

So  may  it  bless  the  royal  prince  I  love. 
Such  pow'r  ascendant  may  my  fervent  strain 
O'er  thy  high  mind  and  mighty  spirit  gain, 

A$ 

tise  of  instruction  for  his  son  Carbry,  which  is  still  pre- 
^erved,  arid  con  tains  doctrine  closely  bordering  on  Chris- 
tian purky.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  the  law  which 
directed  and  guided  the  sovereign.  Little  do  the  rulers 
of  England  know,  that  the  origin  of  their  jurisprudence 
is  with  us,  not  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  as  falsely 
asserted.  This  Cormac  is  considered  one  of  the  wisest 
ponarchs  of  antiquity.  An  old  poet  gives  the  following 
Character  of  him  :  —  : 

CcMbttitxc  bjiejrent  tid  ttf-bjie-jc 
fr  DO  rjt#6c  cecctfc  net  7?  jg  ; 
}{ 


<(  Cormac,  judge  of  judgments  true;  he  wrote, 
?*  the  advice  to  kings  ;  no  better  author  is  found  upon 
«e  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland.'*  See  Keting  and  Lynch, 
jn  Cormac's  life. 

*  There  were  several  Achaii  or  Achy's,  Kings  of 
Jjreland  ;  but  the  Achy  here  alluded  to,  was  Achy  Moy- 
niedon,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  was  father  to  NiaUthe  Great,  sirnamed  of  the 
Nine  Hostages, 


8$ 

As  Fithil's*  forceful  voice  o'er  Cormac's  soul 
Prevail'd,  confessing  Reason's  fair  controul,        8 a 
In  Temor'st  halls,— th'  event  successful  prov'd, — 
Nor  disobey'd  the  prince  the  sage  he  lovM. 
May  on  thy  soul  the  beam  of  counsel  break 
From  me, — nor  ire  deform  thy  crimson  cheek, 
But,  placid,  hear  thy  honor'd  poet  speak.        85 
As  once  in  Croghan's  halls  great  ConnJ  dismay'd 
Seeing  the  banners  of  the  foe  display'd. 

And 

*  He  is  sufficiently  spoken  of  in  the  Preface. 

t  The  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  in 
the  present  county  of  Meath.  In  an  old  gloss,  upon  a 
law  tract,  the  word  is  explained,  Cltld6  djBjH,  Cottis 
amoenus9  a  delightful  hill, 

%  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  was  king  of  Ireland 
in  the  second  century.  In  his  youth  he  had  to  maintain 
a  very  great  contest  with  Eogan  Mor,  otherwise  called 
Modha  Nuadhat,  king  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  help  of  some  Spanish  auxiliaries,  forced 
him  to  an  equal  division  of  the  kingdom.  Eogan  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain.  His  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  Irish  throne,  and  having 
pushed  Conn  to  great  difficulty,  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding;  but  Connall  of  Croghan,  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Connaught,  andKithro,  his  own  laureat,  urged 
him  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  It  was  fought  on  tlie 
plain  of  Lena,  and  the  issue  proved  successful  to  Conn. 
The  story  is  finely  told  in  Irish,  and  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  M'Pherson.  Here  indeed,  he  is  not 

guilty 
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And  numerous  hosts  overspreading  wide  the  plain  j — 
He  thought  his  few  cou'd  not  the  fight  maintain. 
Kiro  his  bard, — to  perseverance  fir'd, —  90 

The  prince  obey'd,  by  Wisdom's  force  inspired. 
ThejustFerada*  reign' d  with  prosp'rous  sway, 
But  Moran's  matchless  wisdom  shew'd  the  way. 

May 

guilty  of  anachronism,  but  of  historic  falsehood.  None 
of  the  Fians  were  in  the  battle,  except  Goll,  son  of 
Morni,  and  his  adherents.  He  encountered  the  redoubt- 
ed hero,  Eogan,  who  subdued  him,  but  his  life  was  res- 
cued by  numbers  of  his  tribe,  who  rushed  upon  the 
Momonian  prince  with  their  Javelins,  to  preserve  their 
chief.  Thus  died  the  ROYAL  HERO,  as  Goll  himself 
called  him,  in  desiring  his  protectors  to  let  him  down,  as 
they  had  raised  him  on  their  spears.  The  appellation 
for  king  Conn  in  the  original  is,  "  the  sappy  branch," 
meaning  "  the  youthful  hero."  'Tis  a  familiar  fine 
figure  in  Irish  to  compare  youths  to  scions,  men  to  trees, 
and  old  heroes  to  trees  of  ancient  growth,  expressed  by 
the  single  Irish  word,  bjte,  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  English  expression. 

*  Of  Feradach  the  Just,  and  his  judicial  sage 
Moran,  there  is  mention  made  in  the  proe'me.  Mo- 
ran,  who  was  the  son  of  Carbry  Cat-head,  the  Attacot, 
or  Plebeian  usurper,  was  a  wise  man,  and  his  father's 
judge.  The  offered  succession  he  declined,  and  sent  his 
son  Neiri  with  an  epistle,  inviting  and  directing  the 
rightful  prince  how  to  act.  This  tract,  still  preserved,  is 
called  Morarts  will.  It  was  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  is  now  intelligible  but  to  very  few. 
For  this  there  are  two  or  three  powerful  reasons. 

Moran 
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May  like  prosperity  my  lay?  attend,  9$ 

And  wisely  guide  your  coaucils  to  the  end,— 
"While  from  his  rolling  diction's  force  sublime, 
I  draw  chief  matter  of  my  humbler  rhyme* 
As  sov'reign  Labhra,  stiPd  "  of  naval  fame," 
The  brazen  bulwark  of  his  race  and  name,         i  GO 
Triumph'd  thro*  Fercart's*  bold,  prophetic  lays, 
So  now  may  mine  attain  perennial  praise* 

May 

Moran  was  acting  contrary  to  the  prevailing  existing  sys- 
tem.    His  son  was  to  convey  his  mandate*  and  he  must 
fear  for  his  life  aswellas  for  hisownand  thatof  the  prince; 
besides  holding  apprehension  of  success.     The  tract  is  in 
the  obscure  Fenian  dialect  of  our  language.     It  is  mag- 
nificently grand  and  sublime  in  diction,  and  amazingly 
dense  in  precept.     Mac  Dary  understood  it  well)  as  he 
here  professes,   and  has  given  all  its  doctrine.    A  trans- 
lation of  it  made  by  myself,  some  years  ago,  lies  by 
me  still.     Moran's  justice  is  so  celebrated,   that  it  js 
said  the  torques,  or  chain  of  gold,  which  he  wore  us  the 
badge  of  his  office,   would  expand  round  the  ne:k  of  a 
true  witness  and  contract,  to  his  suffocation  round  the 
neck  of  a  false  one.     The  traditional  memory  of  this  is 
so  well  preserved  to  this  day,  that  it  is  a  common  expres-   I 
sion  for  a  person  asseverating  absolute  truth,   to  say, 
Crt&ftrtjfl    cttl     p    or    cttl  ^b)T) 
f(  I  would  swear  by  Moran's  chain  for  it." 
<tt1  <ff)'fD  ^))0|l<t)11  <tt1H.   is  universally  understood 
through  Ireland. 

*  Fercart  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera. 
He  was  the  laureat  of  king  Labhra,  emphatically  stiled 
the  Mariner.  It  is  before  observed,  thai;  our  Laureats 

were 


I 


all  the  brilliant  glory  that  e'er  crown' d 
The  sceptr'd  kings  of  LughadV  hall  renown'd, 
On  thee  attend^— great  heir  of  Borom'sf  line ! — 105 
May  ev'ry  blessing,  high-born  prince,  be  thine. 

£  And 

were  men  of  dignity.  This  Fercart  obtained  his  name 
from  ^j\9  a  man,  and  ce^CUgdt),  to  certify.  This 
is  further  explained  in  an  old  manuscript  by  the  words 
fC-fl  £<?f Cu£cnb  I1ct  fr-eldim**  i.  e.  "The  Rectifier 
of  Science."  His  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Irish 
Language,  (the  oldest  existing  of  any  language,)  is  still 
extant  in  manuscript, 

*  There  were  several  Lughads,  Kings  of  Ireland. 
The  Lughad  here  mentioned  is  Lughad,  (or  Lewis) 
Long-Hand,  who  instituted  the  Games  and  Assemblies 
of  Tallin ;  renowned  for  many  successive  ages.  He 
ived  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
aera,  and  wajs  founder  of  the  games  and  assemblies  so 
famous  in  Irish  History,  called  the  "Assemblies  of 
Naas" 


t  Brian  Boroimhe,  (orBoromha,)  son  of  Kennedy^  son 
)f  Lorcan,  was  the  most  renowned  Christian  Prince,  who 
iwayed  the  sceptre  of  Ireland,  He  subdued,  with  loss 
)f  his  own,  his  son's,  and  grandson's  life,  the  united 
lost  of  the  King  of  Leinster;  of  the  Danes ;  of  all  his 
breign  and  domestic  foes,  in  tne  memorable  battle  of 
21ontarf,  fought  on  Good  Friday,  the  25th  of  April> 
1014.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Alfreds  of  Ireland. 

Considering 
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And  since  'tis  justly  claim'd  of  me  alone, 

By  glorious  deeds  to  fortify  his  throne, 

Pll  teach  the  chief  of  Thai's*  illustrious  race, 

And  to  attain  this  end  what  path  to  trace  ; —     no 

Beneath  whose  sway,  indulgent,  just,  and  free. 

Luxuriant  fruitage  crowns  the  bending  tree. 

And  tho'  my  destinies  have  not  decreed 

My  sovereign's  worship, — as  my  honored  need, 

Yet  as  my  royal  lord  my  voice  obeys,  1 15 

My  duty  urges  these  instructive  lays, 

Since  Dunchad,  Borom's  offspring,  great  O'Brien, 

Now  powr'ful  rules  o'er  Modha'sf  ancient  line ; 

Let 


Considering  his  sphere  of  action,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  A  prince,  a  king,  a  leader, 
a  philosopher,  is  a  rare  instance  of  human  greatness, 
but  of  such  greatness  was  he  a  very  luminous  instance- 
To  finish  his  character,  He  was  a  Christian  King. 

i 
*  TAL  was  one  of  O'Brien's  royal  ancestors. 

f  Modha  Nuadhat,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  a  pre- 
ceding note,  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Munster 
by  his  son  Olioll  Glum.  This  Prince,  ordained  by  his 
will,  that  the  direct  descendants  of  his  two  sons  Eogau| 
Mor,  the  younger,  and  Cormac  Cas,  should  reign  j 
alternately  This  ordinance  was  strictly  observed  for| 

several 
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>t  not  brave  Fey's  descent  of  princely  race, 
Think  their  subjection  to  his  rule  disgrace.        120 
To  wear  the  crown  he  has  the  legal  claim,*— 
Of  lineage  royal — and  of  spotless  fame, 
Victory  constant  leads  his  martial  train, 
Plenty  smiles  upon  the  flow'ry  plain, 
And  tranquil  peace  adorns  his  blissful  reign.     125. 
Firm  fortitude  invigorates  his  mind, 
Unmov'd  in  what  is  just  and  wis^  design'd* 

Thou 


several  successive  ages.  Fey,  or  Fiachadh  Mullethan, 
was  the  son  of  Eogan,  and  from  him  descended  the 
Mac  Carthys,  and  other  great  families  of  Desmond  or 
South  Munster ;  while  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras 
derive  descent  from  Cormac  Cas.  To  this  the  poet 
alludes,  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  southern  chiefs, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  elevation  of  O'Brien,  although 
it  might  not  be  his  time  to  rise  to  the  dignity. 


*  The  "  legal  claim"  was  election  ;  but  swch  election 
was  legally  regulated.  The  person  to  be  elevated  to 
chiefry  or  principality  must  be  of  true  royal  or  princely 
blood :  "  He  must  be  the  son  of  a  prince,  and  the 
"grandson  of  another:"  blTD  ttfdC  fTtXCrt  <tC<tf 
but)  llct  <tfl  Cjte.  These  are  the  "words  of  the 
Law. 
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Thou  mighty  king  of  Lurnnia'  s*  fertile  plain,  -a 
Let  not  thy  poet's  warning  voice  be  vain  j 
Most  bounteous  hand  t  of  all  the  world's  domain.  Jf 
O  ne?er  forgetful  from  him  turn  astray,  1 39 

From  whom  thou  hold*st  but  delegated  sway* 
Monarch,  his  dreadful  might  and  pow'r  attend, 
Before  whose  throne  the  nations  trembling  bend : 
To  him  resign  thyself,—- thy  service  whole,— 
Let  him  completely  occupy  thy  soul :  135 

Forsake  not  ever,  or  the  love,  or  fear. 
Of  him  who  rules  the  universal  sphere- 
The  fear  of  God  on  man  impressed  with  force, 
Of  all  true  wisdom  is  the  first  great  source.  J 
O  daily  !  let  thy  supplications  rise, 
To  him  whom  glory  veils  above  the  skies, 
Tho'  nothing  'scapes  his  all-beholding  eyes.[| 

*  Lu)tHtie-6  is  the  city  called  in  English  LIMERICK. 

t  The  "  Liberal  hand  and  open  heart,"  of  Gray's 
Triumphs  of  Owen,  are  called  to  mind  by  this  allusion. 
Personification  by  quality  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Irish 
Poetry. 

J  "  Timor  Dei  est  principium  sapiential  "  The  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Every  reader 
will  recognize  these  as  the  awful  expressions  of  the 
wisest  of  men. 

||  The  entire  sentiment  of  this  distich  is  expressec) 
by  the  single  term,  -OJ£le-C,  in  Irisl*. 


If  anxious  cares  disturb  thy  noble  mind,  145 

With  him  alone  a  sure  redress  you'll  find. 

Run  not  thy  wayward  will's  mord'nate  race  j 

It  leads  to  fell  disorder  and  disgrace ; 

Daily  attend,  my  prince,  thy  people's  cause, 

For  'tis  thy  duty  to  dispense  the  laws.*  150 

No  easy  task,  with  justice  to  decide, 

The  tedious  office  yet  you  must  abide. 

Thou  placid  mien,— of  affable  approach,— 

Be  selfish  caution  never  thy  reproach. 

Gaming  avoid,  nor  let  the  fair  one's  wile,  155 

Nor  feast,  nor  music,  ever  thee  beguile ; 

Weigh  well  thyself  each  man's  alleg'd  misdeeds,-] 

With 


£Tor  mind  from  opposition  what  proceeds  ;— 
Interpellation  oft  the  law  impedes.— 


*  By  a  maxim  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  Law,  the  King 
was  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  legal  question.  The 
inaxim.  i>  in  verse,  anrl  is  as  follows  :  — 


be-pt*  -o^c-n-D  co 


€f  Perpetual  every  ancient  ordinance  of  every  coun- 
C'*try,  as  to  rational  decision  :  when  any  country  is  desti- 
*'  late  of  such  decision,  the  undecided  cause  «nust  then 
5{  be  brought  before  the  King." 
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With  calm  deliberation  judge  the  cause,  160 

And  justly  dispensate  to  all  the  laws : 

Thy  mind  not  sinking  or  to  awe  or  fear, 

Or  love,  or  hate, — t'observe  the  right  severe. 

For  sordid  bribes  of  silver  or  of  gold, 

Be  not  thy  judgment  basely  bought  and  sold.       1 65 

Tho'  numbers  round  thy  just  tribunal  press, 

And  loud  demand  their  num'rous  wrongs  redress, 

Never  imbecile  from  the  task  recoil, 

But  fearless  meet  the  honorable  toil. 

Each  charge  investigate,  reprove  each  crime,     170 

Replete  with  knowledge  of  experienced  time. 

Though  full  thehoushold  of  thy  dome  of  state, 

With  few  thy  royal  mind  communicate  :~ 

In  ev'ry  court  will  Cumbers  e'er  be  found, 

Unfit  to  share  in  secret  thoughts  profound*         175 

With  gentle  condescension  mild  and  free, 

Thy  council  treat,  and  high  nobilitya 

And  thine  own  blood  with  noble  dignity  j« 

The  vigorous  race  of  Gas  unmatch'd  in  fight, 

Who  valour,  worth,  and  majesty  unite.  180 

But  if  war  threaten,— thou  must  e'er  oppose 

Determin'd  resolution  gainst  thy  foes. 

Avert  not  th'  edge  of  thy  imperial  sway 

From  highest  nobles  who  thy  laws  obey. 


*  t  •* 

md  free,  ~* 

dlity, 

*  diariitv  ;—  J 


I 
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[n  wood-crownM  Fodla,  'tis  a  law  supreme,       185 
That  just  decisions  permanency  claim  :* 
If  friends  oppose  thee,  firm  resistance  show 
'Till  humbled,  to  thy  majesty  they  bow. 
And  shou'd  thy  foe  to  supplication  bend,  190 

Forgive,  and  treat  him  as  a  new  made  friend : 
Thou  mighty  prop  of  Brian's  race  renown'd, 
When  war  destructive  breathes  the  plains  around, 
Furious  be  thy  look  and  stern  thy  mienf ; — 
The  festive  banquet  must  reverse  the  scene,         195 
Where  with  thy  visage,  beaming  bright  as  day, 
Dispensing  honor's  meed,  benignly  gay, 
Transcendant  worth  you  bounteously  repay. 
Curb  thou  the  spoiler's  impious  course  severe, 
The  learned  tribe  propitiously  revere :—  200 

And  let  thy  heav'nly  aspect  beam  serene, 
On  all  who  audience  of  thy  grace  obtain. 

In 

*  The  old  law  maxim,  already  mentioned,  is  conti- 
nually impressed,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  natural 
right. 

t  In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  mild  behaviour,  and  humility  : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  Tiger. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The  coincidence  of  thought  between  these  two  cotem- 
porary  men,  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  pre-eminent  genius 
always  gives  adequate  expression  to  natural  sentiment, 
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In  deed  exalted,  humble  in  thy  pride, 

Most  firm  when  lowering  dangers  thee  betide  j 

Son  of  my  soul,  be  then  thy  spirit  prov'd,          105 

And  in  the  battle's  rage  persist  unmov'd. 

Ne'er  free  submission  to  thy  will  restrain, 

And,  strict,  thy  just  prerogatives  maintain :  * 

To  man  of  violence  entrust  no  pow'r, 

Or  else  thy  country  rues  the  fatal  hour ;  no 

For  know,  O !  King,  disorder  oft  proceeds 

From  such  subordinate  man's  inord'nate  deeds. 

Attempt  not,  sov'reign  of  Tumonia'sf  plain, 

T*  engage  in  war,  that  justice  won't  maintain  ; 

Nor 

*  Pcreimtc  obseguio,  pent  Imperium. 

TACITUS. 

f  North  Minister.  In  the  original  it  is,  "  O  Sovereign, 
«<of  Cu's  LEAP."  (jrjtfl  CbOt!Cl)Ult<t)11.  "The 
<{  Leap  of  Cuchullan,"  is  the  Irish  name  of  the  Promon- 
tory of  Loop-head,  in  the  west  of  the  County  of  Clare, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Kerry,  where  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  is  several  leagues  wide. — It  is  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition in  Ireland  that  Cuchullan  leaped  across  from  Clare 
to  Kerry,  when  on  his  way  to  deprive  Curaidh  Mac 
Dary,  (who  had  previously  subdued  him  of  his  life)  and 
snlstress,  Blanaid  of  Alba.  This  lady,  who  is  represented 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
captive  in  Alba,  to  which  an  expedition  from  Ireland 
had  been  sent  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.— 
Curaidh  MacDary  and  Cuchullan  were  the  two  redoubted 

leaders 
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Nor  e'er  resign  thy  right  for  dubious  peace,       215 
If  thou  would'st  guard  thy  pow'r  against  disgrace. 
Restrain  thy  will,  nor  to  extremes  proceed  ; 
Admit,  sometimes,  that  thou  be  disobey'd. 
Yet  sooner  will  the  land  thy  rule  abide  : — 
Oppose  strong  patience  to  thy  wrath's  full  tide.  220 
Slow  to  engage,  but  certain  to  maintain 
His  plighted  faith,  oppressors  to  restrain  j 

G  To 

leaders  of  the  north  and  south  upon  this  expedition. 
In  fact  Mac  Dary  was  king  of  Munster,  and  Cuchullan 
was  a  prince  who  might  hold  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster 
in  prospect.  These  youthful  heroes  quarrelled  about 
the  fair  prize,  and  agreed  to  adjust  the  dispute  by  single 
combat;  a  very  usual  mode  of  decision  among  the  anci- 
ents. Curaidh  subdued  Cuchullan  in  the  conflict,  and 
to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  renew  the  contest,  for  some 
time,  he,  with  his  sword,  cut  off  his  hair.  Blanaid,  it  ap- 
pears, was  better  affected  towards  Cuchullan  than  towards 
Mac  Dary.  As  in  those  times  nothing  was  considered 
more  disgraceful  than  loss  of  hair,  and  particularly  when 
cut  off  by  a  conquering  adversary,  the  northern  hero 
could  not  decently  appear  abroad  until  his  hair  was 
regenerated.  During  this  period  he  contrived  to  com- 
municate with  Blanaid,  his  innamorata,  who  settled  a 
plan  with  him  for  the  destruction  of  Curaidh.  He  used 
to  come  home  at  mid-day,  to  recreate  from  the  fatigue 
of  attending  the  building  of  a  place,  that  she  had  per- 
suaded him  to  erect  for  her  ;  and  after  recreation  used  to 
take  a  nap,  as  the  Spaniards  do  their  Siesta.  It  wa^ 
concerted  between  Blanaid  and  Cuchullan,  that  when 

Curaidh 
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To  shield  the  weak,  the  turbulent  chastise, 
T'establish  peace,  both  lasting,  just,  and  wise 
A  mighty  monarch's  reign  immortalize*          225 
Tho'  numerous  precepts  still  I  could  unfold 
For  thy  sure  guidance,  yet  will  I  withhold 
Reserv'd  my  further  counsel  5^— for,  imprest 
Be  this  just  maxim  deep  upon  thy  breast, 
Instruction  briefly  delivered  is  best*  230 

I  will 


rise,     > 

22  C  J 

1 


Curaidh  should  be  asleep*  she  would  throw  a  pail  of* 
milk  into  a  stream  that  ran  by  the  mansion,  on  the  bank 
of  which  Cuchullan  was  to  wait  the  signal,  of  seeing  the 
current  stained.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  Curaidh  was 
immolated.  Cuchulhn  took  off  his  prize,  but  the  King 
of  Munster's  bard  is  said  to  have  taken  vengeance. 
He  followed  Blanaid  to  Ulster,  and  taking  oppor- 
tunity as  they  walked  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  seized 
her  in  his  arms>  and  hurled  himself  and  her  headlong 
into  the  sea,  wherein  they  both  perished*  So  runs  the 
tale  of  old.  Now  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
the  simplest  Irishman,  not  actually  out  of  his  senses, 
believes  no  more  than  the  main  substance  of  this  story ; 
but  he  delights  in  hearing  an  embellished  detail.  He  is 
convinced  that  Cuchullan  never  leaped  across  the  Shan- 
non's mouth,  but  that  he  used  great  expedition  in  passing 
it ; — and  yet  he  calls  it  Cuchullan' s  Leap)  from  fancy. 
There  is  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  that  appear  to  have  been 
Collected  on  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  called, 
to  this  hour,  Curaidh9 s  Fvrt,  (C<t)C)|t  CO)1fta)*D..)  The- 
story  is  true ;  the  detail  is  fabulously  embellished ;  far 

this 
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I  will  not,  'till  my  footsteps  you  pursue,  235 

Praise  thy  fair  limbs,  or  frame  of  fulgent  hue  : 
Son  of  my  soul,  I  will  not  venture  praise 
Of  thy  bright  azure,  of  regal  ease, 
Howe'er  deserving,  I'll  withhold,— until 
You  the  wise  precepts  of  thy  bard  fulfil. 
Thou  lofty  tree  of  wide,  extended  shade, 
Amid  lerne's  noblest  wood  displayed.* 

Nor 


this  highly  mental  people  loathed  and  disdained  a  barren 
and  jejune  narration.  The  river  is  called  *f)tlt1— jlct)'feL? 
i.e.  "  The  fair  Rivulet,"  to  this  day. 

*  This  fine  figure  has  been  already  observed  upon  as 
far  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Irish.  I  believe 
the  Hebrew  has  it  also.  SlrfC  6{  COjltj  "AScipn 
o'er  the  wood,?' 

2ln  bjle-  buctp  TDCI  eclaen 

"  The  stately  tree  which  all  the  wood  obeys," — are 
marked  expressions  frequently  used  by  our  Poets.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  observe,  that  personal  grandeur  was  of 
solemn  consideration  of  old  in  Ireland,  on  the  occasion 
of  election  to  dignity.  JJenee  our  poets  are  minute  in 
description  of  beauty.  And  whom,  of  any  degree  of 
sentiment  at  this  day,  does  not  majesty  of  appearance 
strike  with  respect.  It  is  natural,  and  the  old  Irish  Poets 
felt  its  force,  and  gave  it  fine  expression.  I  feel  my 
own  deficiency  in  giving  expression  to  my  inimitable 
original ;  but  in  this  incomparable  part  of  it,  as  of  a 

style 
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Nor  cheek,  which  like  the  heated  furnace  glows, 
Nor  star-like  eye,  whence  bright  effulgence  flows; 
Nor  lips,  which  th'  Idaean  berry's  tints  imbue, 
Concealing  pearly  teeth,  of  whitest  hue  ; 
Truth's  crimson  temple,  whence  with  flowing  tide 
Of  eloquence,  pledg'd  faith  is  ratified. 
I'll  not  attempt,  till  you  fulfil  my  lays,  245 

Thy  bright,  majestic  neck's  descriptive  praise  : 
Whose  lily  edges  round,  impress'd,   retain 
The  mark  resplendent  of  the  golden  chain.* 

ru 


style  not  usual  in  other  languages,  I  trust  T  have  conveyed 
some  strong  likeness.  Yet  well  I  know  that  insensitive 
dulness  will  deem  it  trivial.  I  am  obliged,  from  fidelity, 
to  use  the  same  English  expressions,  which  the  copious- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  Irish  language  finely  vary, 

*  All  men  and  women  of  dignity  in  Ireland  wore 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  These,  as  dug  out  of  our 
bogs  and  morasses,  at  this  day,  have  no  parallel  in  all  the 
world,  for  singularity  and  beauty  of  execution.  How 
grand  and  commanding  must  have  been  the  appearance 
of  the  Irish  Princes  and  Princesses  at  their  conventual 
assemblies,  decorated  with  their  gold  and  silver  frontlets 
or  glories,  their  broaches,  necklaces,  bracelet?,  anc( 
anklets  ?  The  latter  ornament  is  not  in  modern  use. 
The  value  of  these  ornaments  was  strictly  regulated  I>y 
'aw.  See  the  elaborate  and  erudite  COLLECTANEA  of  the 
dignified  and  venerable  General  Vallancey. 
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Til  not,  I  pledge  me,  praise  the  lucid  hand, 

Whose  beauteous  fingers  tap'ring  straight  expand ; 

O'er  which  pure  splendor's  fulgent  glow  prevails,-— 

With  row  of  crimson,  bright,  transparent  nails ; 

Nor  breast,  of  force  to  break  the  brazen  spear, 

Nor  statesly  side's  extent,  without  compeer  5 

Nor  round,  strong  knee,  torose,  well  formed  and  fair, 

Nor  tap' ring  active  foot,  alert  as  air  j 

Nor  lib'ral  soul,  majestic,  great,  and  good, 

Prompt,  fearless,  brave,  impetuous  as  the  flood : 

Undaunted,  firm,  with  native  valour  fir'd  ; 

For  prowess,  might,  and  steadiness  admir'd  j     260 

Facetious, — mild,  as  zephyrs  gently  blow, 

Nor  ever  furious,  but  against  the  foe. 

Yet  will  I  praise,  nor  will  my  voice  alone 

Be  rais'd  to  celebrate  thy  great  renown  ; 

Thou  heav'nly  visage  bright  of  glow  divine,       265 

Unceasing  praise  and  honor  shall  be  thine, 

If  thou  fulfil  the  purport  of  my  lays, 

From  lettered  source  deriv'd  of  Wisdom's  ways.* 

The  glorious  sun  shall  spread  thy  praises  round, 

And  feather'd  songsters  warble  the  sweet  sound;  270 

Each  element  beneath  high  Heav'n's  expanse, 

Earth,  water,  air,  will  in  full  choir  advance, 

Each 

*  He  professes  throughout   to    have  taken  his  doc- 
ti'ine  from  his  ancient  predecessors. 
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TO  sing  in  strain  sublime,  that  ne'er  will  die, 

Thy  beaming,  sprightly,  animated  eye. 

The  hum  of  bees  will  murmur  o'er  the  woods, 

Arid  sportive  trouts  will  wanton  thro'  the  floods, 

And  e'en  the  sea-calves  their  deep  tones  will  raise, 

At  onc'e  with  me  to  celebrate  thy  praise. 

The  king,  the  warriar,  the  poetic  sage*  280 

Who  live  to  see  the  blessings  of  thine  age, 

\yill  praise  thy  name,  thy  great  wise  deeds  avow, 

And  none  thine  equal,  virtuous  prince,  allow.* 

*  This  is,  of  purpose,  concluded  like  Irish  compost 
tions,  which  always  terminate  with  the  word,  phrase  or 
syllable  with  which  they  commence.  This  was,  of  old, 
intended  to  inculcate  repetition,  and  has  latterly  become 
the  mark  of  the  perfection  or  integrity  of  a  composition. 
The  Irish  writers  term  this  practice,  Z>Ut1<X.TJ  $  f .  e, 
CONCLUSION. 


INSTITUTIO  PRINCIPIS, 

CARNEM  HIBERNICUM. 


INSTITUTIO   PRINCIPIS, 

CARMEN  HIBERNICUM, 

AUCTORE 
THADDEO,  FILIO  DARII,  FILIO  BROD^I, 

SEU 

B  R  O  D  I  N  I) 

ALIAS) 


Hiberno,  Sscculo  Salutis,  XVI, 
.ati.iia  Vcrsione  verbum  verbo  fideliter  redditura,   cum  notis, 

A 

THEOPHILO  OTLANAGAN,  A.  B, 
CADELIC^E  SOCIETATI  HIBERNIJfi 

A  SECRETIS. 


DUBLINI1 

TYPIS  cxcudcbat  JOHANNES  BAJU.OW, 


No,  aa»  Vice  dicto, 


ERUDITIS,   DIGNTS, 
BENEVOLISQUE  ADMODUM  VIRI3, 

PR&PQSITO   SOCIISG(UE  SENIORIBUS, 

COLLEGII    SACROSANCT^ 

ET 
INDIVID U^  TRINITATIS,  DUBLINIENSIS  | 

Hanc  Interpretationem, 

cum    ma^dma    observantia, 

ct  gratia  pro  cumulatis  in  se  beneficiis  ; 

&  eorum  Eruditionis  ergo, 
de  hujusce  Poematis  merito  sint  quji 
pptime  judjcare  possint. 

D.  D.  D, 
T.  O'FLANAGAN,  A.  B. 

EJUSDEM  COLLEGII,   QUONDASf, 
DISC1PULUS  SCHOLAKIS. 


PR&LEGENDA. 


paruin  esset  hanc  Interpretation 
nem  literatis  viris  exhibere,  nisi  notum  sit 
qua  de  causa  aut  qua  occasione  poema  in- 
scriptum  fuerit.  Mos  €£at  inter  nostrates 
(Hibernos)  antiquitus3.quo4  omnis,  vacante 
principatu,  in  successionem  initurus,  nou 
modo  electione  legitimd  sed  e  certa  familia, 
scilicet  regia,  adoptatus  foret. — Post  eleva^ 
tionem  autem  in  solium  dignitatis,  lege 
cautum  erat  ut  Philosoplio-poeta  eum  de 
officiis  admoneret.  Poetae  Hibernise  anti- 
qui,  *f)let)ct5  £  £•  Philosophi,  vocabantur;  et 
crant  equidem  Poetae  nomine,  sed  re  vera 
Philosophi.  In  Senatu  et  conventu  Prin^ 
cipibus  Regibusque  a  dextris  semper  assi- 
debant;  et  eis  admonitiones  reipublicae 
salutares  dare  semper  licebat.  Erant  et 
ipsi  de  stirpe  regali,  et  in  sedem  regalem. 


si 


VI 

$1  occasio  incidisset,    illis  ascendere  licuit. 
Etiam  et  Reges  ipsi  philosophical!!  utpluri- 
mum  artem  callebant.  Poetarum  Hibernian 
antiquorum  munus  erat  nequaquam  ut  ver- 
sus egregie  concinnos  solummodo  facerent, 
sed  etiam   ut   mores,  leges,  instituta  ma- 
jorum,    sdentias    oplime     noverint    custo^ 
direntque.     In  Hibernia  antiqua  nemo  nisi 
literis  non  mediocriter  irnbutusad  aliquam 
dignitatem  eligendus  erat?  aut  elevari  po- 
tuit.      Sed    in    literata     gente     difficultaf 
haecce  evanuit;  nee  aliquibus    aliis    quam 
Stultis     aut    Stolidis     ipnipedimento    essc 
potuit, 

Hujusce  Poetarun>  conditionis,  in  ultimq 
ejus  discessu,  erat  Brodinus  noster,  sexto 
decinio  sseculo  salutis  decedente,  cum  mores 
leges,  instituta  majorum,  et  imperium 
ipsum  Hiberniae  immutata  fuerint;  tamen 
antiquam  exercere  artem  non  dubitavit 

Dunchadus  O'Brien,  quartus  Tumoniae 
Comes,  in  regia  ct  Reginse  Elizabethae  et 

Jacob i 


Vil 


Jacob!    primi    educatus,    cle    regali    stirpe 
erat    Momonise    regum.      Brodinus    hicce 
poetarum  In  Hibernia  tune  temporis  floruit 
maximus ;  et  quoniam   in  ditione   Comitis 
Tumoniae  antiquam  haeteditatem,  et  earn 
magnificam,   haberet,   ilium    hoc    carmine 
officii  admoiiuit,  quamquam  ille  jussa   et 
imperia  principum^  quibus  novis  honoribus 
cumulatuseratjfideliter  facesseret  •  sed  con- 
tra hsec    nullum   praeeeptum  in   hac   Ode 
inaugurali   deprendi  potest.     Omina  prse- 
cepta  ad   res    prospere    et  bene  gerendas 
tantummodo  spectant;  et  equidem  in  hoc 
carmine  vetustiorum  omnium  in  Hibernia 
predecessorum,     prosperas    admonitiones, 
ut  ipse  prae  se  fert,   lucido  ordine  digessit. 
Hoc    ex  notis    innotescet. — At  miserabile 
dictu,  Brodinus  hicce,  poeta  noster,  e  praeci- 
piti  in  pneceps  prsedatori  militi  Cromeliani 
actus,    patrimoniis   amplis    vitaque    senili 
privatus  est.    Sic  quoque    periit    Firbisius, 
(Mac    Firbis,)    ultimus  Hibernise    Legum 
Interpres.     Sed  de   his    miserandis    satis; 
nunc  ad  propositum. 


J<*~  6|tucfojii; 
110, 

|to 


)  cj|te-  tio  c 


O{  -DO 

•CWojrc-  K 
cjcc  te-f 


*  Hibernico    idiomate    haec  phrasis    expvimitur   hoc 
tiiodo  ;— de  conscqucntia^  sen,  (/tf  absdimtia  reiquam  agit. 


1NSTITUTIO    PRINCIPia 

THADDEUS  FILIUS  DARII  BROD^I* 

SEU 

B  R  O  D  I  N  I, 

C  E  C  I   N   I   T. 

Multa  sunt  de  institutions  Principis, 
Apud  eum  est  adventus  boni-successus? 
Redigere  regnum  in  ordinary  si  velir$ 
Deprimere  Patriam  aut  erigere. 

Quoniam  secundum  id  quod  facit*,  5 

'Magis  est  instituendus  supremus-rex,) 
'^enit  prosperitas  aut  calamitas  terra:, 

.  ?^s  non  NEFAS  est  quod  dico.f 

r 

B  Venit 


i  FAS  et  Ncfas  \it  aHtiquis  ]egibu« 
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CjCC   t)0   'H    ftj£,   ftctt)   JO 

6  £  -DO  vf\  tietiiftjdsdjl, 
£6)6  50  l^jjtcdft  <t 


,  TDdj|ife,  -ojc 

lct, 

15 


Cjcc 
SS^P 
'S  5<t6  lejc  T)*  f#ticoU)5  f})?}!)^.  20 


*  Omnium  ante  ipsum  in   Hibernia  Poetarum  testi 
ficationibus  alludit. 


t  Hibernenses  antiqui  apprime  mentales  Imaginatioi 
serviebant.      Mos  erat  ut  omni,   qui  in  dignitatem  elei 
tus  fuerit,   Philosopho-Poeta  Oden  accineret.     Hujus 
Odes,  lege  sancitae,  hsecce  dicta  erant.     "  $unt  sept< 
"  testes  exponentes  improbitatem  cujuscunque  Regis  : — 
"  1°.  Senatume  suo  conventaculo  detrudere,  sine  veri 
<*  aut  legali  causa.     2P.  Justitiana  infringere;  39.  eum 

in 
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Venit  de/ege,  affirmatio  cum  testibus,* 
Si  ille  agit  contra  regulam,  10 

Detrudere  omnes  utique  de  suis  conxmodis, 
Non  seipsum  solum  pessundat. 

Inopia,  fames,  egestas  annon^, 
Pestes,  bella,  prselia, 

Glades  pugnas,  horridse  tempestates,  rapinse,       15 
De  improbitate  Principis  oriuntur.f 

Assequens  regem  recti  regiminis 
Venit  iterura,  (regium  est  lucrutn,) 
DiiFasio  cujuscunque  copiosi-prpductus,  illias  tem- 

pore, 
Jn  unacuiaque  parte  declivis  collis  Feilimii.J  jo 

Ubertas 


"  in  pugna  fugatum  esse  ;— 4?:  Egestatem  annonae  in 
"ejus  regao  cxtitisse,  5°.  Defectum  lactis ;  6°.  Fruo 
ic  tCls  sterilitas  ;  7°.  Frugum  contagio  :  Haec  sunt  sep^ 
"  tern  vivida  iumina  improbitatem,  (falsitatem)  cujus- 
"  cunque  regis  exponential* 


J  Hiberniam  "  Declivem  Collem  Feilimii1*  Poetice 
nominat  Poeta,  quod,  Feilimius  Legislator,  ex  suis 
excellentissimis  institutis  sic  appellatus?  ineunte  saeculq> 
^ecundo  ejus  Rex  fuerit. 
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cticut, 


a 


2l)5C-  a  ctt, 

)c-re  cftft  50  ccu)ltce-ji. 
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o 
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0  ' 


tij  )tiriie-  -o' 


e   -DO 


Le-  <t  ctdc  6  '  e 


35 


Cegctfc 

.*  Stolidis  qnibusdam  Anglicis  scripto'ribus  commerr 
ciis  antiquitus  Hiberniam  floruisse  denegatum  est.  Sed 
Taciti  in  vita  Agricolse  verbis  hoc  refutation!  rejicitur  : 
?*  Portus  per  commercia  et  negotiatorcs  melius  cogniti?* 
Veritatem  etiam  antiqux  Hibernas  Historioe,  ut  indege? 
^iis  ai\ctoribus  relatae,  Herodotus  quoque;  Graecorum 
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Ubertas  gleba:,  proventus  portuum, 
Pisces  in  finmmibus,  tempestates  serensc, 
Apud  eum  sunt,  et  fructus  arborum, 
A  nostR)  principe  quod  tempestive  mereantun 

Implebunt  adhuc,  si  melius  illi  videatur. 
Scries  densse  navium 
Ora  portuum  placidi  maris  ;* 
Optio  quas  adoptanda  est  supremo-regu 

Prosperitas  terras  ut  incidit  in  ejus  manum, 
Instituerc  Principem  est  necesse  ;  30 

Quoniam  quod  facit  rex  recti, 
pacit  opes  suse  ditioni. 

Quanquam  idoneum  fuerit  unicuique 
Docere  regem  quoad  regimen  justum$ 
Magis  est  munus  philosopho-poetas, 
A  suo  domino  quoniam  ILLE  EST  qui  audietur.f 

Institutio 


maximus  scriptorum,  confirmat.  Ille  dicit  "  Golonos 
"  2KY0n>r,  Rubri  Maris  oras,  (tempore  Mosis)  habi- 
c  -  tasse."  Sic  et  nostri  scriptores  plane  pleneque  affiir- 
mant.  Verba  Taciti  allata  referunt  ad  Hiberniam  a 
Britannia  distinctani. 

f  Hoc  nostris  utique  poetis  maximum  est.    "  Philo- 
"  sopho-Poetre  etiam  a  Rege  observantia  debetur." 


14 
e-gttfc  f  I  ct 


net 


6e-ftc, 
7  -o'  &)ce-dc  :  40 


o 

j  le-jf 
Of  cjn 

*o}|ie-)jte  p'^  Tbu 


45 
'f  ct 
go  tiiDe£ 


uct]t)  c 
6  •ojSit 
*  uct  net  tti,6|i)ctti  6  r>e- 


*  Torna,  K*T'  j'lo^^v,  Sapiens  appellatus,  erat  Nigelli 
magni  Instructor.  Ejus  ad  alumnum  InstltutiOnis  inau- 
gural is  Ode  adhuc  manuscriptis  existit.  Incipit  h(X;Cd 
modo.  "  Accipe  meam  instruction^ejn,  Nigelle  awer." 

Tern  a 
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Instltutio  Principis  est  facultas  poetac, 
Admonere  eum  contra  injurias, 
Si  affectet  gradum  ultra  rectum, 
Impetui  cupiditatis  non  auscultare. 

Unicuique  Regi  semper,  a  tempore  majorum 
Fuit  e  latere  assecla  Poeta, 
Ad  veram  custodiam  normse  purse, 
Clavus  directionis  suse  ditioni. 

Ut  processerunt  Regibus  unquam 
Verba  suorum  Poetarum  ac  philosophorum  } 
Quod  procedat  nostro  bono  regi  nunc 
Ut  iniquum  judicium  non  ferat. 

Ut  processit  instructio  Tornag*  (i) 
Nigello  qui  fuit  alumnus  iili,     (4) 
Quod  procedat  fida-industria  mese  artis     (2) 
Nepoti  Brianorum  amaena^Claras  Regi.     (3) 


Quod 


Torn  a  erat  matrimonia  conjunctus  fifiae  Regis 
Ex  hoc  intelligi  potest  nostfos  antiquos  poetas  esse  de 
gente  nequaquam  infima  sed  suprema.  Nigellus, 
eognomine  Noviobses,  rcgiiavit  sacculo  quarto  salutis 
decedente.  Numericis  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  transpositio  ne- 
cessaria  in  Interpretation  e  notatur. 
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go  m-bdi)  cofnmjl  jf  tttdji  r-o  6udj*& 
Cc-gctfc  CbOftwajc,  <xn  ^r-udjft, 

djfi  ^botin  fr£d)*6,  55 

lonn  L 


T?o  bj 


-oo  '11  tit  etc,) 
21  tSc  ctati-Ceniict    <ti  Cbounac.  60 


go  cqs  <t|t  ti- 


|i  <ttt 
21  itiufi  Cb^ud6bd)ti  o 


*  Cormacus  Longibarbus,  sseculo  tertio  mediante, 
Regnum  Kibermse  inivit.  Admonido,  quam  Carbre(> 
Liffecario,  suo  filio,  scripsit  adhuc  manuscriptis  durat. 
coritinetque  raonimenta  prope  Christiana. 

f  Fuerunt  plurimi  hujusce  nominis  Reges  Hiber- 
nise  ;  sed  hie  qui  designatur  erat  Achaius  Magmedo- 
nfus.  Mediante  Saecnlo  tertio  regnavit  et  Nigelio 
Magno,  cognomento  Novi-obsedi,  pater  erat. 

J  Fithilus  Regis  Cormaci  Judex  et  Instuctor  erat, 
Ejus  et  sui  filii  Flathrii  adhuc  scrip  ta  reman  ent. 

||  Antiqua  Regia  Regum  Hibernensium,  in  Comitato- 
.bodie  Midensi.  Colli*  amsenus  vocabwlo 
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Quod  similiter   prosit  atque  processit 
Instructio  Cormaci,*  primo  tempore, 
,  Ad  inducendam  prosperitatem  fundo  Achaiijf 
Carbreo  acri  Liffecario. 

Quod  ssqualis  sit  impressio  quam  fecerit  hoc 
Ac  instructio  vere-sincera  -Fithili3| 
(Nee  fuit  causa  depressse-mentis  Juveni,) 

In  regia  declivis-Temoriae  §  Cormaco* 

• 

Quod  conveniat  nostra  vox  vestras  genas  florldas, 
Ut  instructio  Constahtini   Centimachi5|| 
(Dum  Vigens  Ramus  fuerit  cum  parvis  copiis,) 
Intra  muros  Gruachanise  a  Kilthrodo. 

C  Quod 


|  Constantinus  Centimachus  Rex  Hibornise  erat 
soeculo  secundo.  Eugenias  Magnus,  Rex  Momoniae, 
matrimonio  conjunctus-  filiae  regis  Hispania?,  eum  ad 
divisibnem  Regni  adegit,  Hispaificis  auxiliariis  adjutus. 
Sed  deinde,  inpraslipCampideLen^,  subactus  et  occisus 
cst  Eugerjius  ;  dum  "  Udus  Ramus,"  i.  e.  Juvenilis 
Heros,  Constantinus  merit  cum  parvis  copiis ;  sed  in 
helium  detrusus  argumentis  et  versibus  sui  Philosopho- 
Poetae,  Kithrodi.  Figura  perquam  frequentisshna  apud 
nostros  Poetas  est  homines  arboribus  comparare  ;  pueros 
virgis,  juvenes  ramis,  et  viros  stipitibus  firmis  et  anti- 
quis.  Cruachania  erat  Regia  Conactiop  olim. 


IS 

go  rn-bctt)  cofrrmjl  'f  cup  *co  'ti  t^c       65 

futxjjt 

Sec  t<cii 


go 

'ti   i    -co 


fillet) 


go  ttibj  <t)|i  riiac  tfijc  2)bOM6<tT)<i, 

le  5|t  m^tii^et)  tti5|t  f^otiti,  75 


*  Transpositio  linearum  necessaria*  rrumericis  (3)  (4) 
notatur.  Feredachus  Justus  fuit  rex  Hiberhiae  seculo 
primo  salutis  ineunte.  EjusJudex  fuit  Moranus  cog-^ 
rsomento  Sapiens.  Admonition  em  ei  scripsit,  quod 
Morani  Testamentum  appellatur,,  et  mine  paucis  tan- 
tummodointelligendum  est.  Versio  Anglicaejus  apud  me 
est  quam  antehac  multis  annis  perfeci.  Morani  tanta 
viget  Justitise  fama,  utetiairi  tradition e  dicitur  quod  tor- 
ques  ejus  aureuspro  jurejurando  usurparetur.  De  hoc 
fabuiose  proditur  quod  circa  coilem  falsi  testis,  ad  ejus 

sutFocationem 
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Quod  consmiilis  sit  ac  portio  successes 
Quem  assecutus  est  Feredachus  Candidas  Justus, 
Per  vocem  magnse-sapientia?  Morani,*     (4) 
J£t  multas  de  ejus  rotatis  dicdonibusj^/nobiscum,  (3) 

Quod  veniat,  uti  perfecta  sunt, 
Regi  Labraso  f  Naviculario, 
Muro  Familiar  indomitae  fortitudinis, 
prospera  verba  Poetce  Fercarti. 

Prospentas  Regum  Regias  Lugadii,f 
Quod  sit  filio  filii  Donchadi  ;  J 
Illorum  quibus  excultse  sunt  multsc  Regiones, 
Per  vocem  regii-Poetas  ante  me. 

Comitem 


SUiTocatiotiem  contraherot,  duni  circa  collem  veri  testis 
se  expanderet.  Hodie  proverbium  est,  cum  aliquis 
vcrum  asseveraret,  dicere,  u  Per  Torquem  Morani  ad 
f<  id  jurarem." 

f  Labracus  Navicularius  eratRex  Hiberniae  ad  initium 
/Era?  Christiana.  Fercartus  fuit  ejus  Philosopho-Poeta. 

J  Lug-adius  Longimanushic  dcsignatus,  Rex  Hiberniae, 
vixit  mi  lie  annos  ante  Christum  natum.  Conventus  et 
Senatiun  de  Taken  et  N~aas  instittiit. 

||  Duuchadus,  filius  Conquovari,  filii  Dunchadi,  cjuar- 
tus  Tumonisc  comes  designatur. 
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90 


*  Thalus  erat  unus  progenitorum  principis  cui  Ode 
|jncripta  est.  ' 

t  Brianus  Boromaeus  maximus  Hibernias  regum,  ad 
Jdus  Aprilis,  A.  D.  1014,  praelio  Clontarfensi  juxta 
Dublinium,  contra  Danos  victor  c%ecidit  j  Modha  Nua4at 

est 


Comitem    nepotum  Thali,*  sub  quo  fructuosa 

sylva  est, 

Docebo  egomet,  -quoniam  de  me  jure-requiritur, 
Concinna  facta,  de  quibus  inveniet  sua  patria 
Vias  persequendas  supreino-Regi. 

Quanquam  non  sit  alumnus  mi  hi  met, 
Ille  qui  est  supremus  princeps  super  memet ; 
Noster  Doininus-Heres,  quoniam  ille  est  sub  nostro 

moderamine, 
De  nostris  muneribus  utique  est  ejus  instructio. 

Quoniam    obtinuit    supreinitateni     supra    filiqs 

Modhse 

Donchadus,  nepos  Brian!  Boromssi,f 
Ne  sit  invidisc  illi 
Apud  semen  clarum  lucidas  famae  Fiachi. 

Plura  illis,  (restani)  supra  veritatem  Principis, 
Victoria  preliorum,  fortitudo  et  constantia, 
Optatissimse  tempestates,  magni  fructus  arborum, 

Proventus,  pax  et  tranquilitas. 

Mea 

es'c  aliud  nomen  Eugenii  Magni  qui  Constantino  Centi- 
uniclio  contendit.  Ab  eo  Reges  Momonitc  origincm 
duxerunt.  Fiachus  hie  designatus  erat  ejas  proae- 
pos. 


?L 
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6j"6  <ro  ^|tt)e-,  c)6  b' 
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*  Civitas  vere  Celebris  in  Momonia. 

f  "  Timqr  Dei  est  principium  Sapientia)"  verba  sunt 
Salmonis  qui  sacris  literis   "  Sapientissimus 
appellatur. 
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Mea  vox  ad  re,  Rex  Limerici,* 
Super  omnem  rem  ne  obliviscere  ; 
Ne  sit  oratio  obliviscenda  nostra  oratio, 
O  !  Manus  munificentissima  mundi  ! 

Intellige  ejus  potestatem  supra  caput  tuum> 
Servi  illi  cum  tuis-totis-viribus, 
Sit  in  tuo  corde,  quicunque  fuerit, 
Ille  a  quo  es  in  Principatu. 

Ne  desere  unquam  utrumvis  eorum, 
Amorem  et  timorem  SUPREMI-REGIS  ; 
Principium  cujuscunque  verss-scientias  est  illud, 
Perpetuus-Timor  Dei  super  homines.  t 

Mitte  orationem  tuam  quotidie  in  illius  presen- 

tiam,| 
Obsecra  ard  enter  ilium-a-qno-  nlhil-  celatur-et-qui-celatur* 


In  omni  re  quse  curas  fuerit  tibi, 
Ilium  a  qiio  accipies  Isvamen. 


Ne 


J  Heec  phrasis  uno  verbo  Hibernico, 
itur. 
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Ne  irrue  secundum  tuam  voluntatem, 
Sit  quoque  die,  Princeps  Boromsee, 
Causa  populi  tibi  curse  ; 
Non  opus  esi  hominis  pigri. 

Ne  sis  negligens  causarum  populi, 
Quoniam  de  te  jure-requiritur  eas  decernere> 
O  facies  placida  facillimae  allocutionis^  , 

Et  in  tuil  ipsiiis  causa  impiger. 

Ne  des  (teifsumj  aleas,  neque  deliciis  epularurri^ 
Nee  studio  musicse,  neque  societati  virginum, 
Extende  malefacta  omnium  cum  sua  justitia, 
Absque  interpellationem  'nobilium  tuorum  auscul* 
tando. 

Prse  amore,  pf  JE  timore,  aut  prse  6dio> 
,  Ne  fer,  sis  tu  Judex  lentus, 

Judicium  quod  non  fuerit  justum,  O  Douchade,  tibi 
Pro  muneribus  auri  aut  argenti. 


Sint  multi,  audi  eorum  qiuerela?, 
,  Turbae  impetrantes  causarum  Judicium  ; 
Absque  metu  eas  te  oppressuras, 
Plen6-experais  sciendse  et 

D 
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Quod  plena  sit  familia  tuas  regies  ; 
Quod  pauci  shit  compotes  tuorum  arcanorum  ; 
Multi  de  turbo,  cujusque  Regia^-nitidae,  splendidas, 
Qui  non  sunt  quibus  arcana  bene  committantur. 

Exhibe  mansuetudinem  primoribus  tuis  j 
Exhibe  dignitatem  tu;s  necessitudinibus, 
De  semine  hoc  acri  Cassii,  a  quo  bonum  est  pre- 
lium  ;  — 
asperitatem  tuis  hostibus. 


Ne  averte  aciem  tui  regiminis 
Ab  abliquo  primorum  tuss  hasreditatis  ; 
Regioni  ramosse-Fodlas*  est  illud  suum  tempus 
Quod  primum  edictum  absolutum  fuerit, 

Cum  tuis  atnicis,  si  imponant  tibi, 
Sis  fords  donee  veniant  iri  humilitatem  ; 
Ad  tuam  supplicationem    si  veniat  hostis,, 
Sis  condonans,  amicus. 

Sit  vultus   torvus  ineunti  pugnatn 
Tibi,  O  columen  natorum  liberi  Briani; 
Et  vultus  lucidus  durante  convivio, 
Quo  benc-dLstribueris  homini  tuum  honorem 
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*'Hoc  est  cum  homiiiibus  Scientisc,  vel  Philosopho- 
poetis.  Eodem  rriodo  a  Grsccis  Y»«  l«r§-w»,  jf//s  Mcdi* 
writm,  appellantur  Medici., 


t  Pereunte  obsequio,  peril  i 

(TACITUS^ 
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ispera  eum  homine  prseJse  ; 
Xfc. 

Mitis  cum  setate*   scientise ; 

Sit  tua  juvenilis  fades,    magnifica,  gravis, 

Tranquilla  homini  tuae  allocutionis. 

Altus  in  actione,  humilis  in  superbia, 
Immotus  sub  adventum  terroris, 
Sit  tuus  animus,  O  fili  chare, 
Virilis  in  certamine  et  in  difEcultate  pugnss. 

Ne  amitte  tuam  pr^erogativiam  ;t   ne  renue  tuant 

obedientiam  \ 

Ne  concede  magistratum  tuum  viro  libidinun\ 
Obvenit,  O  Rex,  contumacia  identidem 
Terrse  de  libidine  magistratus. 

Ne  offer,  O  princeps  saltus  Cucmi,]; 
Ire  absque  vera-causd  pugnse  in  bellum  j 
Et  ne  condona  jus  ut  praemium  pacis, 
Si  vis  non  ire  in  debilitatem. 

Frocoa 

}  Nomen  est  fahulosum  Proinontorii  ad  fluminis  Seia 
ostium  in  occidentali  parte  Tuamoniai  in  Comitatu  Cla-r 
nousi. 


so 
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Quicquid  preecipias  e^to  brevis 


JiOR, 


Fraena  tuam  voluntatem,  ne  veni  violenter ; 
Permitte  aliquando  ut  tibi  non  ob  temper  aretur  ; 
Erie  propior  terra  tuse  voluntati ; 
Extende  tuam  patientiam  cum  tua  ir£. 

Perfectio  promissi,  promissum  lentiini, 
Depressio  superborum,  protectio  debilium, 
Castigatio  turbulentorum,  stabilire  pacem, 
Sunt  portio  dotum  supremi-regis. 

Quanquam  plura,  quam  qu^e  diximus, 
Prsecepta  (sint)  mihi  in  tuum  usum, 
E^unt  mihi  reservata  in  posterum  j 
Perbrevis  melior  est  intelligentia.* 

Non  laudabo,  O  fili  mei  pectoris, 
Te,   quamquam  sis  laudandus, 
Tuo  ocitlo  cssruleo,  regali,  sum   in  mea  taciturn!* 


tate, 


Donee  impleveris  tu  ncstram  instfuctionem. 

Nonlaudabo,  donee  veneris  in.meum  tramitern, 
Ramos  corporis  neque  corpus  nitide-splendidum* 
Splendorem  arboris  quae  est  latissimse  frondis 
De  generosa  sylvi,  splendida,  suav!  Gadeliorum.f 

Neque. 
••-  Hibernenses  Ga<l«^;ii  quo  jae  dicti 
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*  Per  frigidum  instrumentum  poeta  designat  torquem 
reguin  insigne. 
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feque  genam  cum  splendore  fornacis, 
Neque  stellam  oculi  luminosam, 
Neque  labia  cum  dentibus  albis,  colons  fructus  ruhi 

Ida^i, 

Quibus    permanens   est  prima  dictio  quas   expri* 
mitur. 

Desinam  egomet  a  disserendo  de  ea, 
Donee  perfeceris  quse  canb  ipse, 
Nova  cervice,  et  ejus  color  sicut  lilium, — et 
'  Signum  frigidi  Instrument!*  in  ejus  marginibus^ 

Non  laudabo  ego,  accipiam  pignus> 
'Lucidas  manus  directissimse  seriei  j 
Digitos  nitons  lucidi  prsecellentes 
Ordinem  rutilum  unguium  splendendum* 

Neque  pectus  prominens^,  fractor  mucronis  teli, 
Neque  latus  magnificum,  strenuum,  politum, 
Neque  Genu  niveum,  compactum,  torosum, 
Neque  teretem  pedem,  pernicem,  levem. 
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Neque  spiritum  liberalem,  sumptuosum^ 
Fortem,  alacrem,  impetuosum, 
Serenum,  agilem,  virilem,  ingenio  festivum, 
flacidum,  nunquam  ferocem  at  contra  hostem. 

Laudabo  egomet,  ncc  ego  solus, 
Vos,  O  gena  coccinea,  O  vultus  magnifice, 
Bi  perfcceritis  quas  diximus  vobis 
Jn  modulatis  versibus,  politis  carminibus. 

Laudabunt  sol  diei  et  vox  avium, 
Laudabunt  terra,  aqua  et  aer, 
Magnifice-laudabit  unumquodq;  elementum  sub  cxlo, 
Tuum  oculum,  serenum,  vigentem. 

Erit  concentus  apum  fuper  cacumina  sylvarum, 
Erit  lasciva-saltatio  salarium  per  spatia  portuum, 
Te  collaudantes,  adjuvantes  mihi, — 
Et  gravis  sorxus  vitulorum  marinorum. 

Erit  rex  dicens  vobis, 
Erit  Philosopho-poeta,  et  miles^ 
Quod  non  inveairetur,  O  Rex>  de  quibusvis  princi- 

pibus, 
Ullias  qui  sij;  tibi  comparandus« 

E  I N  I  & 


APPENDIX. 

Adjicitur  Interpretatio  alius  Odes  ejusdem  Auc- 
toris  ad  eundem  Principem.  Exemplar  HibernU 
cum  videre  est  in  alia  parte  hujusce  libelli,  ad  cai- 
cem  fere  Anglici  Poematis. 

Mei  quatuor  versus  tibi,  O  Donchade, 

Et  fac  ut  dicent  illi : — 
Inferior  versus  non  invenitur  in  eis  ; 

Arbores  cum  nobili  fructu  sunt  illi. 

Suspicare  tuam  Sapientiam  ;  die  pauca  ; 

Sis  placidus  quoad  quse  te  prreteriverint ; 
Ne  fer  judicium  cum  necessitudine  quam  proxima, 

Donee  adveniat  altera  pars  tibi.* 

Sis  mitis  in  regionibus  amicorum, 
In  regione  inimici  ne  sis  languidus ; 

Violens   ad  victoriam  cum  hostibus,  Donchade, 
O  Leo  de  semine  strenuo  Cassii. 

Ne  exprime  quse  intellecta  fuerint  tibi : 

Parvum  detrimentum  facit  silentium ; 
Ausculta  sermones  hominum  sapientium, 

Intellige,  et  sine  quod  multa  te  praetereant. 
Ne  renue  pacem  ;  ne  evita  bellum  ; 

Ne  deripe  sacras  sedes  quamdiu  vixeris  ; 
Ne  tua  actio  sit  e  tua  lingua  ; 

Ne  moliaris  perfidiam,  et  ne  promittas  bellum. 

*  Audi  alteram  paitem. 
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P  R  O  E  M  E. 


THE  following  Story,  from  the  Irish,  is  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson's  Darthula. 
It  is  properly  denominated  with  us,  "  The  tragical 
Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach."  Upon  a  compari- 
son, the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  vast 
liberties  taken  with  the  original  by  Mr.  Mac  Pher- 
son,  and  also  to  observe  his  anachronisms  and  in- 
terpolations. In  proceeding,  too,  we  shall  correct 
some  mistakes,  committed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  in  their  extracts  from  this  tale, 
published  in  their  report  in  1805  ;  although  it  ap- 
pears from  the  fac  simile  plate,  given  as  a  specimen 
in  that  volume,  that  they  possess  a  very  fine  ancient 
Irish  Manuscript  of  this  Story.  —  All  the  copies,  I 
find,  are  defective  in  not  giving  the  birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Deirdri,  (not  Darthula,}  the  heroine  of 
the  piece.  This  I  am  induced  to  supply  from  the 
learned  Doctor  Keating,  who  tells  every  story  well. 
The  following  are  his  words  : 
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*  He  was  the -most  renowned  heathen  King  of  Ulster 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christia-n 
./Era.  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  regardless  Mr.  Mac 

o 

Pherson  was  of  committing  anachronisms,  when  he 
makes  him,  with  his  relations,  Cuchullan,  Connall 
Gamach,  and.  the  sons  of  Usnach,  cotemporaiy  with 
Finn,  the  son  of  Cuimha.1,  (his  Fingal,)  who  died,  ac- 
cording to  our  history,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century* 
"  Ex  uno  disce  omnes."  From  the  liberties  taken  with 
this  ancient  story,  common  judgment  will  easily  appre- 
ciate how  he  managed  whatever  other  original  materials 
he  might  have  had  in  his  possession. 

This  prince  was  called  Conor  Mac  Nessa  from  his  mo- 
ther, as  was  hi»  uncle  Fergus  silled  Fergus  Mac  Roy  from 
his  own.  It  was  the  usage  of  those  times,  that  any  cele- 
brated personage  had  a  distinctive  name,  either  patro- 
nyigic  (as  here)  or  descriptive,  as  in  the  case  of  Dubh-. 

tack 


PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE. 

"  There  existed,  indeed,  war  and  hostility 
for  a  long  time  between  the  Conacians  and  Ulto- 
nians,  when  Mevia  held  the  sovereignty  of  Go- 
naught,  and  Conor*  was  king  of  Ulster.  In  or- 
der, however,  reader,  that  you  may  know  the 
cause  of  this  enmity,  I  will  here  relate  how  the 
children  of  Usnach  were  put  to  death,  against  the 
guaranty  of  Fergus  son  of  Roy,  of  Gormac  Con- 
lingas,  and  of  Dubthach  Dael  of  Ulster. 


On 


tach  and  Cormac,  which  latter  was  so  designated,  as  co- 
exile  with  the  other  two  after  the  breach  of  their  Gua- 
ranty, 

They  had  a  solemn  promise  from  the  king,  that  he 
would  not  treat  the  children  of  Usnach  with  violence  if 
they  would  induce  them  to  return;  but,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  time,  he  procured  their  assassination;  and 
it  is  traditionally  handed  down,  that  this  was  the  first 
breach  of  public  faith  in  Ireland.  C(?"O  25  ft)  <t  ret  ft 
bft§-J5<7  frjftC'tttltl.  Cormac  Conlingas  was  Conor's  own 
son  ;  Fergus  and  Dubthach,  his  near  relations,  and  two 
of  his  principal  courtiers.  Fergus  was  even  his  tanist, 
or  heir  elect  to  the  crown  of  Ulster.  Dubthach  was 
called  the  Chafer  of  Ulster  by  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
vince, from  his  black  hair  or  armour,  and  from  his 
prowess  rendering  him  hateful,  as  the  reptile  called  the 
Chafer,  which  is  odious,  as  supposed  to  be  emblematic 
of  the  evil  spirit. 
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*  This  was  a  post  of  high  distinction  in  those  early 
limes.  It  is  evident  from  this  tale,  as.  well  as  numerous 
others  in  our  language,  that  the  druids  acted  as  priests 
and  soothsayers  ;  and  we  discover  that  they  were  con- 
sidered as  the  heads  of  all  the  scientific  professions  ; 
iind  they  were  alsp  considered  as  necromancers. 

know 


On  a  certain  day  that  Conor,  King  of  Ulster^ 
went  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  at  the  man- 
sion of  Feidlim  son  of  Dela,  Conor's  Story-teller,* 
Feilim's  wife  lay  in  of  a  fair  daughter,  during  the 
entertainment;  and  Caffa  the  Druid,  who  was 
then  of  the  company,  foreboded  and  prophecied 
for  the  daughter,  that  numerous  mischiefs  and 
losses  would  happen  the  province  on  her  account. 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  nobles  proposed  putting  her 
to  death  forthwith.  Let  it  not  be  done  so,  said 
Conor,  Nbut  I  will  take  her  with  me,  and  send  her 
to  be  reared,  that  she  may  become  my  own  only 
wife.  The  Druid,  CafTa,  named  her  Deirdri.f  Conor 
put  her  into  a  retired  fort,  and  a  tutor  and  nurse  to 
rear  her,  and  no  one  of  the  province  dare  go  into 
her  presence  but  her  tutor,  her  nurse,  and  Conor's 
conversation  woman,  who  was  called  Lavarcam. 
She  continued  under  this  regulation  until  she  was 
marriageable.  It  happened  then,  on  a  snowy  day, 

that 

know  no  other  term  for  necromancy  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage but  T3fUlpD6-6r,  i.  e.  Druidism,  except 
S6')ttCt)T)C'6c,  i-  e.  Gentilism,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
fonner  term,  is  comparatively  modern. 

t  This  name  is  explained  in  an  old  Irish  manuscript, 
be  hereafter  introduced,  as  signifying  Alarm. 
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*  That  is,  they  'and  their  followers  were  received  into 
the  king  of  Alba's  army,  and  were  assigned  an  appa- 
nage, or  Land  of  Maintenance  ,  to  be  held  for  service, 
as  was  usual  in  those  ancient  times.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  youthful  fame  in  arms  of  Naisi  and  his 
brothers,  was  not  unheard  of  by  the  sovereign  to  whoi 

he 


that  her  tutor  killed  a  calf  to  prepare  food  for  her, 
and,  on  his  spilling  the  calPs  blood  in  the  snow, 
a  raven  came  to  drink  of  it ;  and  as  Deirdri  noticed 
this,  she  said  to  Lavarcam,  that  she  would  be  glad 
herself  to  have  a  husband  possessed  of   the  three 
colours  which  she  saw ;  that  is,  his  hair  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  raven,  his  cheek  of  the  colour  of  the 
calPs  blood,  and  his  skin  of  the  colour  of  the  snow. 
There  is  such  $  man,  named  Naisi  son  of  Usnach, 
of  Conor's   houshold,    said  Lavarcam.     O  !  then, 
said  Deirdri,  I  beseech  you  to  send  him  privately 
to  address  me ;  and  accordingly  Lavarcam  discloses 
the  circumstance  to  Naisi,  and  Naisi  secretly  pays 
,  a  visit  to  Deirdri,  and  she  communicates  the  great- 
',  ness  of  her  affection  for  him,  and  desires  of  him 
to  take  her  by  stealth  from  Conor.     Naisi  consented 
to  this,  though  reluctantly,  through  fear  of  Conor. . 
:,  He  himself,  and  his  two  brothers,  Ainli  and  Ardan, 
and  Deirdri,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
:  warriors,    made  their  way  to  Alba,    where  they 
1  obtained  maintenance  of  quarterage*  from  the  king 

of 


i  he  resorted  with  such  prompt  confidence.  In  fact,  the 
i '  greatest  intimacy  and  most  familiar  intercourse  existed 

between  the  Picts?  or  old  inhabitants  of  jlfba,  or  mo- 
i  dern  Scotland,  and  the  Scots,  or  old  inhabitants  of  Eire? 

or  Ireland.  Our  own  history  truly  informs  us,  and  the 

venerable 
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50 
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Cotilujti 
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venerable  Bede  upholds  and  confirms  its  authenticity, 
that  the  Picts,  in  their  voyages  and  peregrinations,  long 
previous  to  this  period,  touched  upon  Ireland,  then  in- 
habited by  the  Scots,  who  gave  them  a  hospitable  and 
honourable  reception.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a 
closely  intimate  connexion  which  prevailed  for  several 
succeeding  ages.  Alba  was  pointed  out  by  the  Scots  as 

a.  place 
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that  country,  until  he  got  an  account  of  Deir- 
dri's  beauty,  -and  asked  -her  for.khimself  as  wife.    n 

"  Naisi  and  his  brothers  being  highly  incensed 
at  this,  fled  from  Alba  into  a  sea-girt  isle  with  Deir- 
dri,  after  they  and  the  king's  forces  had  many 
conflicts  with  each  other  previously.  When  the 
Ultonians  therefore  heard  of  the  sons  of  Usnach 
being  in  this  distress,  many  of  the  nobles  of  the 
province  told  Conor  that  it  was  piteous  that  the 
sons  of  Usnach  should  be  in  banishment  for  a  bad 
woman,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and 
brought  to  their  country.  Conor  consented  to  this 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  nobles,  and  gave  Fergus  son 
of  Roy,  Dubthach  Chafer  of  Ulster,  and  Cormac 
Conlingas,  as  guarantees  for  himself  that  he  would 
act  faithfully  towards  them," 


So 


a  place  of  easy  settlement  for  the  wandering  Picts  ;  they 
supported  them  with  aid,  and  their  principal  leaders 
took  wives  from  among  the  Scotish  or  Irisli  princesses, 
whose  offspring,  in  the  event  of  success,  and  success 
ensued,  were,  by  compact,  to  be  preferred  in  the  suc- 
cession to  sovereignty  in  Alba  ever  after. 

That  tliis  connexion  was  long  maintained    between 
those  two  nations  of  Picts  of  Alba,  and  Scots  of  Ireland, 

we 
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So  far  we  hfcvfc  followed  Keating,  in  order  to  in- 
ti)duce  the  reader  to  the  tragical  atory  which  fol- 
lows. 


we  have  the  irrefragable  authority  of  respectable  Roman 
writers,  as  the  connexion  was  long  the  terrour  of  the  Ro- 
man power.  Silius  Italicus,  in  his  praise  of  Stilicho*. 
introduces  even  'the  Saxons  into  the  league,  when  h 
writes, 

_ — j . — ~Maduerunt>    Saxone  fuso, 


>     Orcades;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule* 
JScotofiim  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  IERNE. 

The  Saxon  vanquished,  Orkney's  Isles  grew  moist£ 
The  frozen  Thule  glow'd  with  Pictish  blood  ; 
Her  heaps  of  Scots  cold  icy  Ireland  mourn' d ! 

Here  is  a  lamentable,  out  a  genuine  and  incontestable 
proof  of  an  intimate  and  long    subsisting  connexion* 
which  the  fastidious  sophistry  or  contemptible  ignorance 
of  latter  sciolists  would  fain  obliterate,  in  spite  of  the 
fair  evidence  arid  truth  of  history.     In  fact  it  cannot  be 
denied,  and  the  honorable  and  intelligent  of  the  mo- 
dern Scots  know  and  acknowledge,    that  a  colony  of 
Scots  from  Ireland    finally  settled  in  Alba>  now  Scotland; 
that  the  settlement  thus  made  continued  tributary  to  the 
mother  sovereignty  till  released  from  such  impost  by  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Irish  crown,  the  great  Columb  Kill/   whose  sanctified 
mental  sublimity  preferred  the  renowned  mission  of  be- 
coming the  Apostle  of  Gospel  Light  to  the  Picts,  to  the 
transient  sway  of  the  sceptre  of  Ireland  3    and  that  at  . 
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lows.     The  catastrophe  is  different  in  this,    as  to 
<$ircumstan,ces3  from  that  in  Keating,  who  faithfully 

relates 


,  upon  the  demise  of  the  Pictisl^  the  Scdti&lt  dy- 
nasty prevailed  *  through  which  his  present  Majesty  de- 
rives his  title  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  All  this  is 
incontestable  historic  truth,  notwithstanding  the  fictitious 
reveries  of  Buchanan,  Fordun,  M'Kenzie,  Mac  Pher- 
son,  and  others,  to  discredit  our  history,  which  is  not  to 
be,  refuted  by  such  groundless  and  airy  presumption. 
"  Non  possumus  aliquid  contra  VERITATEM,  sed  pro  VE- 
EITVTE."  "  We  cannot  prevail  against  the  TRUTH,  but 
for  the  TRUTH,"  is  an  ancient  maxim,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  he  appreciated  better  than  in  the  present  iiv- 
stance. 

Away  then  with  those  fabrications  framed  for  silly  mo- 
tives, or  for  interested  or  unworthy  purposes.  Let  us, 
bofh.  modern  Scotch  and  Irish,  pursue  the  more  honora- 
ble end  of  preserving  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient 
literature,  which  was  of  yore,  and  may  again  be  our 
common  property.  At  no  very  remote  period,  we  were 
united  on  the  martial  plain,  against  a  nation  whom  we 
then  considered  as  a  common  enemy,  though  happily 
now  in  union  with  us.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  about 
four  and  thirty  years  ago,  to  have  read  with  no  small 
glow  of  national  exultation,  in  a  book  with  which  I  pre- 
sume every  Scotch  and  English  literary  gentleman  is 
well  acquainted,  an  account  of  a  great  battle  between 
the  Scotch  and  English,  wherein  the  latter  were  totally 
routed,  owing  principally,  as  there  stated,  to  the  irre- 
sistible valour  of  some  Irish  bowmen  who  were  auxili- 
aries 


ig 

relates  historical  facts,  and  we  will  hereafter  pro- 
duce an  ancient  document,  which  must  have  been 
his  authority-  The  subsequent  story,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poetic  composition,  founded 
upon  historic  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  amusement, 
a  frequent  practice  with  our  ancient  poets.  Among 
all  our  stones,  which  are  very  numerous,  it  has 
been  time  immemorial  held  in  high  repute,  as  one 
of  the  "  Three  tragic  Stories  of  the  Irish."  These 
are  "  The  Death  of  the  Children  of  Touran,  the 
Death  of  the  Children  of  Lear,"  (both  regarding 
Tuatha  de  Danans)  and  this,  "  The  Death  of  the 

Children 


aries  to  the  Scots.     An  English  poet  is  quoted  as  having 
written  on  the  occasion. 


"  To  Albion  Scots  we  ne'er  would  yield, 
"  The  Irish  bowmen  won  the  field." 

,  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  rival  each  other  in  the  dig- 
nified pursuit  of  -perpetuating  our  ancient  glory,  by  res- 
cuing our  long  reviled  and  neglected  language  and  li- 
terature from  oblivion.  Yours  and  ours  were  long  the  x 
same,  and  what  remains  with  either  must  ever  continue 
so.  Many  of  our  books  you  evidently  have,  from  the 
specimens  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  published  in  1805;  and  if  you  are 
pleased  to  publish  them,  they  will  be  yours  and  ours,  as 
common  property ;  and  to  this  laudable  exertion  we 
earnestly  and  anxiously  solicit  and  entreat  you. 
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Children  of  Usnach,"  which  is  a  Milesian  story. 
These  stories  are  set  forth  by  the  following  old 
stanzas : 


urts  Ijotti  ope-  tun 
le-'tti 


<tti  iti'beut  T)O  tu<tt)  ; 


te 


LITERAL 


yi'EEAL  TEANSLAT10N. 

THE  THREE  SORROWS  OF  STORY-TELLINS. 

**  Sad  tp  me  the  catastrophe  of  the  three  sorrows—  «• 
Sweet  to  my  ear  is  not  their  recital  ; 
The  death  of  the  children  of  Touran, 
Is  it  not  sorrowful  to  thyself,  my  sou  ?* 

The  children  of  Learf  in  shape  of  birds,| 
A  curse  on  the  mouth  that  pronounc'd^ 
Conn,  Fiacra,  Finola  and  Aedh, 
There  for  you  is  the  second 


The  sons  of  Usnach,  shield  of  men* 
They  fell  by  the  force  of  hosts  5 
Nsisi,  Ainli,  and  Ardan, 
There  for  you  is  the  third  sorrow. 


Tfe 


*  The  story-teller  addresses  his  hearer. 

t  Lear,  the  Sea,  parent  of  the  famed  Mananan,    of' 
whom  more  hereafter. 

J  They  were  said  to  be  changed  by  the  incantation* 
ef  their  $ep- mother  into  swans. 
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The  Versificati<fo  in  E?iglish>  from  the  literal  Trans 
lation,  by  Mr.  William  Leafy,  a  young  gentleman 
whom  Ireland  has  yet  to  expect  much 


THE  THREE  SORROWS  OF  STORY^TEI/LINO* 

Three  are  the  causes  dire  of  woe  ! 

How  mournful  is  the  tale  to  tell  ! 
My  son,  with  sorrow  wilt  thou  know, 

How  mighty  Touran's  offipring  fell  \ 

Lear's  noble  line  that  wing'd  the  air, 
ChangM  to  the  bird's  high  scaring  form, 

Conn,  Aida,  and  Fi-:-o!a  fair, 

Fiach,  wht>  brav'd  ^acli  gloomy  storm* 

Be  ever  curs'd  the  tongue  profane, 

Which*plungM  the  guiltless  thus  in  woe  ;— 
O  !  would  the  hellish  spells  were  vain  ! 

The  second  spring  whence  tears  must  flow! 

Naisi,  Anli,  and  Ardan's  might, 

Usna's  sons,  —  of  conquering  force,  — 

By  circling  hosts  subdued  in  fight  : 
Threefold  is  now  pale  sorrow's  source  ! 
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le-  Coti6i$<tjt  tti<tc  fitter  f&tafe,  ttijc 

ut)|ttt)t)e-,  jcnboti,  Rjg  Ul<ro>  <ttf 
fijti  fitujtiti  Mb<i6<t,  TDO  ffitxiqB  itcxtf  t)0 


<tti 

<t 


0          f  rt11 

jcrooti 
111)0 


'*'  Now  and  for  ages  known  by  the  name  of  Ardnaagh, 
«r  Armagh,  literally  signifying  the  Height  of  Mac/iff) 
from  Macha  Mong-Ruadh,  i.  e.  Macha  of  the  lied  tres- 
ses, who  was  qu^en  of  Ireland,  and  foundress  of  Eman. 
She  is  the  only  woman  who  was  sovereign  of  Ireland  be- 
fere  the  coming  of  the  Englisk. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
USNACH. 

*<  A  feast  of  convivial  exhiliration,  grandly  mag- 
nificent, was  given  by  Conor,  (son  of  Factna  the 
wise,  son  of  Ross  the  red,  son  of  Rory)  king  of 
Ulster,  in  the  delightful  splendid  Eman  of  Macha,* 
for  his  grandees  and  nobles,  and  other  gentry,  at 
which  the  entire  assembly  were  gay  and  cheerful. 
Then  arose  their  professors  of   music,    and  har- 
mony, and  poetry,  to  sound  their  melodious  burps 
of  sweet  strings,    and  their  bright,  splendid  tym- 
pans ;  and  to  sing  their  poetic  strains,  their  branches 
of  consanguinity,  and  boughs  of  geneal  j<:.;y-    These 
are  the  names  of  the  Fileas  that  were      e*    .n  :he 
mansion,  viz.  Caffa  the   generous  Druid,  son  of 
Conall,  son  of  Rory  ;  and  Gennan  of  the  lightsome 
countenance,    son    of    CaiFa;     and   Fercartni  the 
Filea ;    and    Gannan    black-knee,  son   of  CafTa ; 
and   many  more,  together  with  Senchan,  son   of 
Olioll.f 

D  «  The 

t  From  this  passage  we  know  of  what  sort  were  the 
amusements  of  our  remote  ancestors  at,  their  grand  feasts 
and  entertainments.  ^  The  professional  characters  men- 
tioned 
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2lf  <ttfit<t)t)  f 
)cnboti, 
te-ti  t)0 
Ijti  ce-gldjg  CbofifeuBajfi,  jcrooti 


6t,  <tc<tf  its  <te-)Btie-f,  tio 


ctc-iUMct)}*  itjt  )<tTDf  ct-M  :'  ^<t'f  ft),  ot 


tioned  here  were  the  most  famous  of  their  day,  and  are 
commemorated  as  such  in  our  history.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Caffa  was  cousin-german  to  Conor's  father. 
These  were  the  substitutes  for  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome,  &c.  &c.  There  are  but 
a  few  principal  professors  mentioned,  but  we  learn  from 
other  documents,  that  each  chief  in  profession  had  a 
numerous  suite  or  retinue  of  professional  attendants, 
who  were  obliged  to  bear  a  part  on  these  occasions,  for 
which  they  were  all  very  liberally,  if  not  extravagantly, 
rewarded*  It  does  not  apj>ear  that  the  ancients  po- 
sed a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments  ;  but  they  cer-; 
tainly  were  more  than  those  here  mentioned,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  However,  the  greatest  old  reviler 
of  this  country,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  acknowledges  the 
Irish  of  his  day  unmatched  in  the  art  of  -music.  I>ut 
that  was  later  by  many  centuries  than  the  -writing  of  this 
tale. 
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he  usage  at  the  feast  of  Eman  was,  that  his  own 
princely  seat  was  appropriated  to  each  of  the  house- 
hold of  Conor;  and  the  number  of  the  house- 
hold of  Conor  was  five  and  three  ."core  above  six 
hundred  and  one  thousand.*  There  they  were 
at  feasting  and  enjoyment,  till  Conor  raised  his 
awful,  regal  voice  on  high,  and  thus  he  said — "  1 
"  desire  to  know  from  you,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
M  house  that  was  better  than  the  house  of  Eman, 
"  or  a  mansion  that  was  better  than  my  mansion, 
cc  in  any  place  that  you  have  ever  seen  ?"  "  We 
1 "  saw  not,"  said  they.  "  Now  then,"  says  Conor, 

"  know 


By  their  descriptions  it  would  appear  that  .the  am  'i 
re  very  fond  of  curiously  and  o-onu'eously  ornamenting 
i  musical  instruments.     This  will  fully  appear  in  f«i 
publications  ;  as  will  also,  that  their  dresses  and  or- 
naments  were  very  superb  and  costly.     Indeed  this  has 
been  already  jrre  feasibly  evinced  by  the  expensive  pub- 
lications and  profound  expositions    produced  by   the  nn- 
•njr  industry  and  respectable  erudition  of  the  learned 
venerable    general    Vallancey,   every  day  receiving 
additional  confirmation  l>y  the  support  of  new  disc.ove- 

•  >f  \alu:iblc  nn.anirnls  of  j.old  ;U)d  sil\er,  the  price 
of  which  was  regulated  by  law,  and  which  were  worn  by 
:>nr  noble  and  princely  ancestors. 

The  inverted  numeration  is  remarkable,  in  this  pas- 
:,trono|y   «,f    Kaslcni    ori;;in,   asuell  ar 
•!'  the  '  ;i  ;;ern  mode  of  writing  from  right,  to  it  ft. 
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01 


tt-5cter?ctl, 


,   JODOtl,   Cfl     ttl)C 

C|i^    cojtinle- 

<t  c^  qvj  tnjc  ^cjlne,  uctj-fle*. 

<te-ti: 


te- 


tc<tf  fee  2llb<in:  ojji'  jf  tfsjc 
jttt),-  ^cxtf  t)o'6bjfe:otmjf 
Utitt). 


50 


fojn  <t 

)    UtifD    TDO 


<t 


<t'ti 


50 


*'  Ulster. 

t  Ireland  sometimes,  but  seldom  thus  written  in  the 
nominative  case. 


J   Called  the  Ztffo  <?/  ^V/ir,  by  the  Highland  Societ^y, 
where  t}ie  children  of  Usnach  were  at  the  time.     A  loch 

is 


now  you  of  any  want  whatever  under  which 
"  you  lie?"     "  We  know  not,"  say  they.     "  Not 
"  so  with  me,"  says  Conor,  "  I  know  of  a  great 
"  want  which  presseth  upon  you  ;  that  is,  that  three 
"  exalted,  renowned  youths,  the  three  Luminaries 
"  of  the  v-    'ir  of  tL?  Gadis  that  is,  the  three  no- 
"  ble  sons  of  Uanach,  should  be  absent  from  v*s 
"  on  account  of  ?ny  woman  in  the  world  !  I  mean 
"  M-.i.if  •,  Ainli,  and  Ardan  ;  and  they  have  defended 
"  by  the  might  of  their  hands  a  district  and  half 
"  of  Al-ja  ;  f«%r  so;  3  of  a  king  indeed  are  they,  and 
66  they  would  assert  high  sovereignty  for  the  princes 
«  of  Ulad.1'*  —  "  Dared  we  to  say  that,"  said  they, 
"  long  since  would  we  have  said  it  5  and  moreover, 
"  that  the  province  of  Ulad  would  be  in  likeness 
"  unto  every  other  province  in   Erin.f  did  there 
"  not  exist  any  more  of  the  Ultonians  but  these 
"  three  themselves  alone,  for  lions  in  valour  and 
"  prowess  are  they." 

"  Therefore  then,"  says  Conor,  "  letonessengers 
"  be  sent  to  the  fair  regions  of  Alba  of  resplendent 
"  clime,  to  Loch-Eitche,!  and  to  the  fastness  of 

"the 


is  not  only  a  body  of  water  surrounded  entirely  by  land, 
but  is  also  a  name  for  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  difFuses 
itself,  after  a  narrow  entrance,  into  the  land,  as  Lough 
Swiliy  in  Ireland. 


*cctf  50  "Ddjiigjoti  ttijc 

c<tfi.<ijf.    Cjct  fvt6d 

<t|t  cS£  50  eojcfce-Hti  ?  jVl  ^be-pafif  ct  ^jn,  <t|t 
&cift,  6)71  )f  gejf  DO  y<tjfe-  gctti  ce^c  a 
e-  {]t  -o  ct  f  be-5<tf  <tcc  t1^  ce-6ect  f  -ooit 
<tni5)tt,  joiboti  fie-  Concttt  Ce-)tnct6,  ^te- 
f  tttttc  Rfljg,  no  tic-  Cufeutxtnn;  <tcaf 


-{jn  le-  <t^t  <tb  <ttitif  <t  me 
f]tf  -DO  |ius  Concttt  )  Zj^&o  fo  te-jc  le-jf 


tfictc  n5 


<te-ti 
i:occt|i 


*  Such  vows  were  inviolate  with  our  heathen  ances- 
tors, Any  one  became  infamous  who  would  break  them  ; 
and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  apprehended  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  their  violation.  This  was  the 
ancient  chivalry  of  the  Irish,-  upon  which,  perhaps,  was 
grounded  the  more  modern  one  of  the  middle  ages, 
Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  order  of  valour,  a  very 
ancient  one  in  Ireland,  as  it  existed  long  before  the 
Christian  /Era,  were  peculiarly  bound  by  these  GESA, 
or  solemn  injunctions:  gfrfd  tlcXC  Y^U)t)tl5)T)  <tff- 
not  resisted  by  true  heroes  •,  is  a 

nsnal 


the  sons  of  Usnach,  to  solicit  their  return." 
"  Who  shall  go  with  that  message  ?"  ;said  all  uni- 
versally. "  I  know  not  that,"  says  Conor,  "  for 
"  Naisi  is  under  solemn  vow*  not  to  return  west- 
"  ward  but  with  either  of  the  three  alone ;  that  is, 
<c  with  Conall  Carnach,  or  with  Fergus  son  of 
"  Roy3f  or  with  Cuchullan ;  and  I  will  know 
"  now,"  says  Conor,  "  who  of  the  three  best  loves 
"  myself;"J  and  after  that  he  took  Conall  into  a 
place  apart,  and  asked  of  him,  what  be  would  da 

,  unto  him,  if  he  would  send  him  for  the  sons  of 
Usnach,  and  that  they  should  be  destroyed  over 
his  guaranty  ?  "  As  I  purpose  not,"  says'  Conall, 

1  "  it  is  not  one  man's  death  alone  that  would 
"  thence  ensue,  but  each  of  the  Ultonians 
"  who  would  injure  them,  whom  I  should  ap. 

:  "  prehend,  on  him  would  I  inflict  the  sorrow  of 

'-.  "  death  and  abridgment  of  life."  u  True  it  is/' 

says 

tf-sual  expression  in  our  ancient  tales. — Quaere  !  Were 
these  the  Gessatte  of  Roman  story,  or  were  they  like 
Hiem  ?  Was  our  g<t)C,  or  javelin,  the  Gesa  ? 

t  He  \vas  so  called  from  his  mother  ;  even  our  poets 
denominate  his  descendants  O'Roy*  or  descended  of  Roy, 
•.«;ay  be  collected  from  the  following  stanza,  spoken 
hard  of  the  last,  or  preceding  century?  upon  hear-* 
«:^-  a  dove  coo  from  Motbar-l-Rov,  the  Ruin  of  O' Co- 
nor 
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.  2lf  ^I 

trttfj  tict6  jtirtiu]ti  le-cf  d  ttie- 
ro  cujft  Coticttt  tutp,   <tcctf  cug  Cu- 


nor  Corcamroy's  mansion,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the! 
Count}  c:  Ciare,  where  the  poet  designates  the  ancienj 
proprittov  by  the  patronymic  appellation  of  O'Roy,  a| 
that  princely  family,  now  nearly  extinct,  was  descendec| 
from  Fergiisthe  sou  of  Roy  here  mentioned  : 


21  £iv..'tM 
'  ;  r-o/iB  <trt 

uj  756)5  ti«6)i5<t'Tb 

f  e-oteit,  5-ctti  Liab^tt 


TRANSLATION. 

' 
O!  dove  of  mournful  strain  in  yon  dark  dome, 

How  sad  this  fashion' d  pile,  thy  realm  of  gloom  ! 
Great  O'Roy's  hill,,  that  rang  with  trumpets  roar, 
With  hosts,  or  justs,  or  tilts,  resounds  no  more  ! 

The  Gaelic  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  closely  li-j 
teral 

Fergus's  father  was  Ross  the  red.  He  was  therefore 
uncle  to  Conor.  Cuchullan  and  Conall  Carnach  were 
cousin-germans  to  the  children  of  Usnach,  being  all 
the  children  of  CafiU's  three  daughters,  as  recited  in 
the  following  ancient  genealogical  poem : 
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says  Conor,  "  I  perceive  that  dear  to  you  I  my- 
<c  self  am  not."     And  he  sent  Conall  away  from 

E  him, 
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iutojtw  eujge-  <tft<t{  •o'^bj^yajs  ^  tt1ul1  ^ 
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LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

Caffaj  son  of  Maelga  of  the  spoils, 

The  first  man  who  possessed  Maga  ; 

Her  two  other  husbands,  lasting  their  renown, 

Boss  the  ruddy,  and  Cairbri  red-head. 

Three  for  whom  Maga  bore  offspring  bright* 
Ross  the  ruddy,  Cairbri  and  Caffa  ; 
Ten,  prosperous  to  be  enumerated^ 
Had  Maga  of  dark-brown  brow. 

Three  excellent  sons  by  Ross  the  rec^ 
And  four  sons  by  Cairbri  hard  ; 
Scions  fair-bright,  without  blemish  ; 
And  three  daughters  by  Caffa. 


Maga 
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him,  and  he  took  Cuchullan  unto  him,  and  he 
questioned  him  in  the  same  manner.  "  I  pledge 
"  my  solemn  asseveration,"  says  Cuchullan,  "  that 
"  if  you  would  ask  that  of  me,  and  that  they 

"  would 

Maga  bore  to  Caffa  the  Druid 
Three  daughters  of  excellent  beauty, 
Who  surpassed  in  form  above  all  else, 
Deitin,  Ailbhi,  ancj.  Finccemh. 

Fincaemh,  daughter  of  generous  Caffa, 
The  worthy  mother  of  Gonall  Carnach  ; 
The  three  sons  of  Ailbhi,  that  refused  not  fight? 
Naisi,  and  Ainli,  and  Ardan. 

Son  to  Deitin  of  splended  cheeks, 
Cuchullan  of  Dundalgan ; 
The  five  sons,  who  feared  not  wounds, 
Had  the  three  daughters  of  Caffa. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Degad,  great  in  miglit, 
Was  Maga  daughter  of  ./Engus  ; 
The  men  of  Ulster  with  her  abode, 
She  bore  not  one  son  to  Caffa, 

Tht  English  Versification,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr.  William  Leahy, 

Maelga's  brave  son,  who  from  the  bloody  field 
Bore  off  the  spoils  upon  his  batter'd  shield,—- 
Caffa,  the  first,  receiv'd  fair  Maia's  hand  : 
Two  other  lords  she  had,  whose  fame  shall  stand, 
Cairbir,  red-hair'd  chief,  and  Ross  the*  brave ; 
To  three  the  heav'nly  Maja  offspring  gave, 

Whe, 


rir  61151 
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Who'prov'd  their  mighty  source  by  matchless  might, 
FromCafia,  Ross,.  fcnd  Oairbir,  fierce  in  fight ; 
Eigh  on  the  wing,  of  .Fame  for  e'er  to  soar, 
Fuil  ten  in  ali  the  dark-brow'd  Mai  a  bore  ; 
Three  warlike  sons  had  Ross,  with  glory  fir'd, 
Who  to  victorious  deeds  in  war  aspir'd  ; 
And  four  can  Cairbir,  hardy  warrior,  claim, 
Brave  youths,  of  form  divine,  and  spotless  fame  ; 
Three  lovely  daughters,  too,  the  matron  hless'cb 
Who  Caffa  for  their  honor' d  sire  confessed  ; — 
•Fincacva,  Detiu,  Alva  the  serene, 
Who  stood  unrivaU'd  in  resplendent  mien ; 
From  gen'rous  Caffa  sprung,  Finceeva  fair 
Own'd  Conall  Carna  her  illustrious  heir ; 
Alva's  three  sons,  impetuous  in  the  fight, 
Were  Naisi,  Anli, — Ardan's  con q' ring  might ; 
From  Detin,  heav'nly  fair  !  Cuchullan  came^ 
Whom  higli  Du'ndalgan  honored  with  its  name  ; 
Five  youthful  warriors1,   Caffa  their  great-sirej 
Swept  the  wide  field,  and  made  wrhole  hosts  retire. 
Fair  Maia  sprung  from  Degad'S  noble  line, 
/Engus  her  sire — and  of  descent  divine  ; — 
Full  three  Ultonian  lords  posse ss'd  the  dame, — 
No  son  she  bore  to  Caffa' s  mighty  fame. 

\ 

t  Here  Conor's  design  of  vengeance  begins  to  dis- 
close itself  by  insinuation.  It  appears  that  Conall  Car-r 
na  and  Cuchullan,  the  cousin-germans  of  the  children  of- 
were  aware  of  his  design,  and  gave  him  dis- 
couraging, 


4*  would  be  brought  unto  you  to  be  slain, 
'*  it  is  not  one  man  alone  that  would  fall  for  the 
"  deed,  but  every  one  of  the  Ultomans  whom  I  should 

"lay 

couraging  answers. .   But  he  knowing  his  own  power,  and 
intent  on  his  -ur';  design,  is  determined  to  persevere, 
although  IK  i.  t;i  oau;  e  of  apprehension  from  the  might 
and  popularity  of  1  is  rivals  and  their  adherents,  who 
were  all  his  own  close  relations  by  consanguinity.     He 
makes  his ,  first  proposal  to  those  of   closest  connexion 
with  the  sons  of  Usnach,  and  having  discovered  their ' 
disposition,  he  next  applies  to  Fergus,  his  own  uncle, 
and  his  next  in  authority  and  dignity  in  the  province,  but 
co  his  certain  knowledge  most  affectionately  attached  to 
the  sons  of  Usnach.     He  is  answered  with  declared  sus- 
picion by  all,  but  Fergus  exempts  his  life  from  his  own 
vengeance  should  he  prove  treacherous  ;  and  therefore 
knowing  he  may  rely  with  confidence  on  his  fidelity,  he 
selects  him  for  the  mission.     It  seems  all  the  nobles  were 
diffident  of  his  sincerity,  and  led  to  consent  to  the  re- 
call, not  so  much  from  a  confidence  in  their  own  power  of 
protection,   great  as  that  certainly  was,  but  from  a  reli- 
gious reliance  "on  his  plighted  word.     But  the  power  of 
jealousy  overbore  his  religious  obligation.     He  broke  his 
public  faith,  solemnly  pledged,  and  then  first  violated. 
The  vengeance  for  this  perfidy  was  signal.     Fergus  and 
the  other  guarantees  outraged,  fled  to  Mevia,  paramount 
queen  of    Conaught.       A    desolating  war   was  raised 
against  Ulster,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
Erwan.     The  particular  circumstances  of  this  war  are 
'detailed  in  the  ancient  tales  of  C;tjl1    b&  Cllll^tlG-, 
The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cwlgny,   and   in  bfljfl(r6  itl6|l 

The  great  breach  of  the  Plain 

of 
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ijf  Mnrthemny,  utere  CuciiuJIan  yt'a^  slain.  This  note 
is  true  history,  and  discloses  the  whole  pfot  of  this  dra- 
matic taler  for  stick  would  I  have  the  reader  to  accept  it. 
The  genius  of  Shakespeare  would  work  it  out  into  a 
noble  tragedy. 
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"  lay  hold  on  should  meet  the  sorrow  of  death  and 
**  abridgment  of  life.'*  "  That  is  true,  Cuchul- 
"  Jan,"  says  Conor,  "  I  understand  that  dear  to 
"you  I  myself  am  not.**  And  he  put  Cuchul- 
lan  from  ^him,  and  took  Fergus  unto  him,  and 
questioned  him  in  like  manner.  This  is  what 
Fergus  said  unto  him :  u  I  promise  not  to  attempt 
«*  thy  blood ;  however,  there  is  not  an  Ultonian 
"  whom  I  should  catch  doing  them  injury,  to 
"  whom  I  would  not  give  the  affliction  of  death  and 
"  condition  of  repose.*1  True  it  is/1  says  Conor, 
*'  it  is  you  that  must  go  for  them,  and  move  thou 
"  forward  to-morrow  thither,"  says  he,  "  for  with 
"  you  will  they  come  j  and  on  thy  coming  from  east- 
**  ward,  go  unto  the  mansion  of  Barach  son  of 
4<  Camti,*  and  pledge  thy  solemn  word  to  me,  that 
*c  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  have  arrived,  thou  wilt  send 
"  the  children  of  Usnach  to  Eman,  whether  it  be 
**  night  or  day  with  them  on  their  arrival."  After 
this  they  came  intogether,  and  Fergus  told  the  rest, 
of  his  being  himself  on  this  guaranty ;  and  so  they 
bore  away  that  wight. 

Conor 

*  One  of  the  nobles  of  the  king's  houshold,  whos$ 
residence  was  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  immediattely  op- 
posite to  ALBA,  or  modern  SCOTLAND. 
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**  From  tin's,  and  a  subsequent  passage,  'it  Would  ap- 
pear that  Barach  was  in  Conor's  -confidence,  and  well 
acquainted  with  his  design  ;  and  also,  'that  it  was  appre- 
hended by  Conor  and  his  adherents,  that  if  Fergus 
would  arrive  in  company  with  the  sons  of  Usnach,  his  pow- 
er and  authority  would  be  paramount  for  their  protection. 

f  Such  were  the  sure  and  insuperable  means  of  de- 
taining the  sincere,  upright,  and  heroic  Fergus.  His 
Gesa  were  inviolate. 

J  Meaning  that  so  they  passed  that  night,  that  is, 
that  all  was  settled  for  that  night,  and  no  further  inte- 

ruptioq, 
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Conor  addressed  Barach,  and  asked  of  him  whe- 
ther he  had  a  feast  prepared  for  him  ?  "  I  have," 
says  Barach,  "  and  though  I  was  able  to  prepare 
"  it,  I  was  not  able  to  bear  it  to  Eman."*  "  Why 
"  then,"  says  Conor,  "  give  it  to  Fergus  soon  as 
"  ever  he  shall  arrive  in  Erin,  for  it  is  of  his  solem 
"  ties-f  not  to  refuse  a  feast."  Barach  promised 
him  this  :  thus  they  bore  away  that  night.  J 

"  Fergus  proceeded  the  next  day,  and  took  not 
with  him  of  troop  or  host,  but  himself  and  his  two 
sons,  namely,  Ulan  the  Fair,  and  Buine  the  Ruthless 
Red;  and  Gallon,  who  was  his  shield-bearer,  and 
the  shield  itself.  §  They  moved  forward  to  the  fast- 
ness of  the  sons  of  Usnach,  and  to  the  Lake 
Eitche,  in  Alba.  Thus  stationed  were  the  sons  of 

F  Usnach. 

ruption  of  mirth  took  place.     Thus  I  might  have  trans- 
lated, but  I  choose  to  be  even  idiomatically  literal. 

§  Is  this  the  origin  of  the  Knight  and  Esquire  of  the 

mddls  ages  ?  This  tale  was  certainly  written  many  cen- 

uries  before  the  age  'of  romance.     Although  they  have 

;;ome  distinctive  marks  common  to  both,  yet  the  stamp 

uitiquity  is  evident  in  its  true  place,  in  regard  to  the 

Tish  institution  of  the  gctjifge-,  or  valour,  and  the  chi- 

•iilry,    or  knighthood,    of   subsequent  ages.      This  we 

•hall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  observe  upon,  in  giving 

he  initiation  of  Cuchullan, 
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*  In  time*  of  repose  from  th 6  feats  of  war,  the  har<  ^ 
amusements  of  the  ancients  of  Erin  were  hunting  and] 
hurling,  JOfttttJtlC  or  Cllft  bct^Cr,  a  manly  game  pecuJ 
iiar  to  the  Irish,  which  shall  be  described  in  the  story  on 
Cuchullan  hereafter.  Their  recreative  amusement  was 
the  noble  game  of  chess.  Their  festive  entertaiiimewtsj 
have  l>een  already  described. 
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Usnach.  They  had  three  booths  of  chase  ;*  and 
the  booth  in  which  they  prepared  their  food,  not 
in  that  did  they  eat  it ;  and  that  in  which  they  eat, 
not  in  that  did  they  sleep.  And  when  Fergus  came 
into  the  harbour,  he  sent  forth  of  him  the  loud  cry 
of  a  mighty  man  of  chase.  And  Naisi  and  Deirdri 
were  then  seated  together,  and  the  polished  cabinet^ 
between  them,  that  is,  Conor's  chess-board,  and 
they  playing  upon  it.  Naisi  heard  the  cry,  and 
said,  "  I  hear  the  call  of  a  man  of  Erin,3'  "  That 
"  was  not  the  call  of  a  man  of  Erin,"  says  Deirdri,  j 
"  bu:  the  call  of  a  man  of  Alba."  Deirdri  knew 
the  first  cry  of  Fergus,  and  she  concealed  it.  Fer- 
gus uttered  the  second  cry.  "  That  is  the  cry  of 
"  a  man  of  Erin,"  says  Naisi.  "  It  is  not  indeed," 
says  Deirdri,  «  and  let  us  play  on."  Fergus  sent 
forth  the  third  cry,  and  the  sons  of  Usnach  knew 
it  was  Fergus  that  sent  forth  the  cry.  And  Naisi 
ordered  Ardan  to  go  to  meet  Fergus.  Deirdri  de- 
jlared  she  knew  the  first  call  sent  forth  by  Fergus. 

"  Why 

f  Every  thing  belonging  to  a  great  personage  of  old 
had  a  peculiar  name  ;  such  as  his  armour,  arms,  chess- 
board, &c. 

J  The  apprehensive  caution  and  foresight  of  Deirdri 
is  admirably  well  maintained  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  tale. 
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Why  didst  thou  conceal  it  then,  my  queen  ?' 
Naisi.     ct  A  vision  I  saw  last  night,"   says 
Deirdri,  "  namely,  that  three  birds  came  unto  us 
*'  from  Eman  of  Macha,  having  three  sups  of  ho- 
"  ney  in  their  beaks,  a,rxd  that  they  left  them  with 
<c  us,  and  that  they  took  three  sups  of  our  blood 
*c  with  them."     ^  What  d-° termination  hast  thou 
<c  of  that,  O  princess  ?"  says  Naisi.     <c  It  is,"  says 
Deirdri,  V  that  Fergus  comes  unto  us  with  message 
"  of  pe?,ce  from  Conor  ;  for  more  sweet  is  not  ho- 
**  ney  than  the  message  of  peace  of  the  false  man." 
*c  Let  that  by,"  ?nys  Naisi,  "Fergus  is  long  in, 
^  the  port,  and  go,  Ardan*  to  meet  him,  and  bring 
"  him  with  thee."- — Ardan  moves  forward  to  where 
Fergus  was,  and  bestowed  kisses  dearly  and  ear- 
.  nestly  on  .himself  and  his  two  sons  together  with 
him,  and  thus  he  said :  "  My  affection  be  unto  you, 
*'  Q,  dear  companions !"  says  he,  and  after  that  he 
asked  of  them  the  tales  of  Erin,  and  these  they 
told  him  ;  and  thereafter  they  came  to  where  Naisi, 
Ainli  and  Deirdri  were,  and  these  bestowed  many 
kisses  on  Fergus  with  his  sons,  and  they  enquired  of 
(hem  the  tales  of  Erin.     "  The  best  tales  I  have," 
says  Fergus,  are  "  that  Connor  hath  sent  us  under 
"  condition  and  guaranty  for  you."    "  It  is  not  meet 
.,  <*  for  them  to  go  thither,"  says  Deirdri,  "  for  great- 
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fie£5  56-  nfcnb  tti<3fi  a  ftrtjc  tio  <t 

<t  t)ttc£tff  Y^)*1  5<t6  t<te-.    2 If 

tjotn  ^ejti  &)iie-  tio 

,  tlO   itfl 
IjOttlfvt,  <t|t 


!7 


fi<t6cttttitp  le-c  50  b'frjitjtni.     jVj  TDO 


. 

*  The  whole  conversation  here  must  convince  ev 
Unprejudiced  person  that  Eiri,  not  ^/^,  was  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  sons  of  Usnach.  Away  then  with 
"the  conceit,  that  "  Usnach  was  lord  of  Etha  ;"  whereas 
only  the  territory  about  Loch  Eitche  seems  to  have  been 
the  appanage  of  maintenance  given  by  the  king  of  Alba 
to  the  sons  of  Usnach.  I  deem  it  necessary  here  to 
give  the  inflexions  of  the  words  C"Jfie-  an^  2llb<t. 
Every  noun  in  the  g<t6-%D)t)C5  or  Irish  language,  must 
be  considered  as  having  three  states,  viz.  1.  the  simple,  or 
general  ;  2.  the  articulate  ;  and  3.  the  aspirate.  The 
cases  are  five,  viz.  the  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  ac- 
cusative, (always  the  same  with  the  nominative)  and  the 
•vocative.  The  simple  state  of  6"jjl(r  is  nom.  &)fl£9  gen> 

Caecum,  dat.  frjfijn,   acc-  £}$£>    voc>  21 

The  articulate  and  aspirate  states  of  these  words 
and  2llbtX,  coincide,  neither  admitting  the  article  <tH 

in 
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"  er  is  their  own  sway  in  Alba,*  than  the  sway  of 
"  Conor  in  Erin."  "  The  nativity  is  better  than 
"  every  thing,'7  says  Fergus,  "  for  uncheering  to 
"  a  person,  however  great  his  prosperity  or  power, 
"  if  he  sees  not  his  dear  nativity  each  day."  u  True 
"  it  is/'  says  Naisi,  "  for  dearer  to  me  is  Eiri  than 
"  Alba,  though  more  should  I  obtain  in  Alba  than 
"  in  Erin."  <c  You  may  be  confident  in  going  with 
me,"  says  Fergus.  "  We  have  confidence  truly," 
says  Naisi,  "  and  we  will  go  with  you  to  Erin." 
It  was  not  with  the  consent  of  Deirdri  that  Naisi 

ex- 


m  the  nominative  case,  while  the  names  of  all  other 
countries  do.  Articulate  and  aspirate  states  :  nom. 
gen.  t1<t  1)  e-JflC-dtm  and  tl'  6)f  e-<mn,  dat.  *o' 
and  50l)fr)ft)t1,  ace.  g-Jjie,  we.  <t  &)|te.  Simple 
state  :  nom.  2llba,  gen.  2ltbat(,  dat.  2ttbttjH,  ace. 
2tlbct,  voc.  2ltbct.  Articulate  an(J  aspirate  states: 
nom.  2lbt,  gen.  tlct  I)  2LlbctH  and  n3  2llblM>  dat 
TD'  2llt>ct)t1  and  go  ?)  2llbct]tt,  ace.  2llt>d,  voc.  & 
211  bet.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  words, 
taken  in  an  emphatic  or  fondling  sense,  will  admit 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  to  be  joined  with  an  article  in 
the  nominative  case  ;  and  then  the  nominative,  datir-e, 
accusative,  and  vocative  cases  will  be  the  same,  viz. 

ejjtjti  and  2llfaajn;    as  <tn   ejfijtt  fe-  <t5<tjnc-, 

this  Ireland  of  ours;  <ttl  2Ubct)l1  fC-  <tg<t]tie-,  this 
Albain  of  ours.  Hence  has  arisen  the  usual  manner  of 
wnting  Albain,  or  Albion,  and  Eiri^^  as  nominatives  in 
English 
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50  m6ft  utn<t  t>ol  fie  f  e-jt- 
tug  fe-jtsuf  tt  Bjijacdfi  <nin  flu, 


fijDg1,  &j|i  tij  ba  TDJO-H  fgjixc,  no 
,  no  ccti:5S|t  DO  tte-o^ 

.    2L{  f^  flu, 
le  etc  0  b' 


50 

it 

DO 
50  cc$ti 

c<tfi  <t  b-ct)f  <t)^t  6fij£<t)B  211- 
<t  DuBa)|tc  ;  ^10  6)on  DUJC  <c 

olc  t)o 

<t))titi  DO  cud)ti,  tfcti   DO 
DO 
DO  cul6< 

Ifjgeinctii  <t 

<tt1  l<te)*6  iltltt  : 

Jtmiii)n 


*  From  this  down  to  "  and  she  raised  the  strain,"   is 
omitted  in  the  extract  given  in  the  report  of  the  corn- 
mill  ee 
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:pressed  those  words,  and  she  continued  greatly  to 
>ppose  his  going  with  Fergus ;  and  Fergus  did  then 
>Iedgehis  solemn  word,  and  said,  "  If  all  the  men 
of  Eirin  were  against  you,  it  would  avail  them 
not ;  for  no  protection  would  shield,  or  sword  or 
helmet  be,  to  any  that  would  be  against  you,  and 
"  I  with  you/'     "  True  it  is>"  says  Naisi,  "  and 
"  we  will  go  with  you  to  Eirin." 

They  bore  away  that  night  until  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  and  they  went  where  lay  their  ships, 
and  they  set  out  to  sea,  and  over  the  great  main  'till 
they  came  to  the  mansion  of  Barach  ;  and  Dierdri 
looked  after  her  at  the  regions  of  Alba,*  and  thus 
she  said :  "  My  affection  unto  you,  yon  eastern 
"  land,  and  grieved  am  I  to  leave  you  ;  for  delight- 
"  ful  are  thy  harbours  and  thy  bays,  and  thy  dear 
"  beauteous  plains  of  soft  verdure,  and  thy  sprightly 
"  green-sided  hills ;  and  little  did  we  need  to  leave 
"  thee !"  and  she  raised  the  strain  ; 

G  « Delightful 

mittee  of  the  Highland  society ;  they  have,  however^ 
marked  the  omissions  with  a  few  dots,  without  any  other 
notice  of  it. 


coti  <t 

ccjuc^  djtiti  ejfce-  jlle, 

cqucf  <t]titi  te 


Jtirfiu)tt 

*  The  meaning  of  this  line  has  been  utterly  mistaken 
by  doctor  Donald  Smith,  evidently  and  acknowledged^ 
the  best  Gaelic  scholar  in  the  Highland  Society  in  1805. 
This  arose  from  his  only  having  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  of  which,  it  seems,  his 
countrymen  have  made  some  valuable  collections  lat- 
terly, and  with  which  we  are  glad  to  find  them  eager  to 
be  acquainted.     That  the  Highland  Society  is  possessed 
of  valuable  Irish  manuscripts,  their  plates  of  blazoned 
head-letters,    and  fac  simile  specimens  put  beyond  a 
doubt.     Doctor  Smith  has  proved  in  many  instances, 
excluding  his  exposition  of  the  little  poem  before  us, 
that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  toward*  a  know- 
ledge of  the  correct  and  cultivated  old  language  of  Ire- 
land.    He  was,  however,  led  astray  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  the  contracted  form  of  the  aspirated  dative 
]).jtl5tXt!C3,)fc.     He  took  the  first  or  upright  stroke  of 
the  aspiration  J)  for  an  t,  not  observing,  as  the  plate  ex- 
hibits* an  j  written  underdeath  the  last  or  down  stroke, 
and  over  it  a  bar,  like  an  hyphen,  for  an  fl.     This  lite- 
ral criticism,  would  be  nugatory^    if  it  tended  not  to 
prove,  that  their  ablest  Gaelic  scholars  of  modern  date 
are,  with  all  their  industry,  yet  in  noviciate.     This  er- 
ror led  elector  Smith  to  form  a  word  not  known  in  the 
language,    viz.   tjUgdtlCtXjfc  \    and   as  \\W\\  (making 
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"  Delightful  land,  yon  eastern  land. 
9t  Alba  with  its  wonders  ;* 
"  I  would  not  hither  thence  depart, 
"  Did  I  not  come  with  Naisi. 


cc 


Lovely 


in  the  dative  plural)  signifies  a  pool  or  lake, 
and  as  it  had  some  literal  likeness  in  the  three  first  let" 
ters  to  what  would  be  a  fine  natural  curiosit}-,  a  lake,  it 
was  taken  as  such,  and  lakes  are  in  the  doctor's  trans  Ca- 
tion, for  our  wonde rs,  meaning  GRAND  natural  curiosities. 
This  mistake  is,  however,  &mere  violence  to  language; 
but  the  other  mistakes,  so  very  numerous  in  this  sirnnle 
poem,  are  very  gross  violations  of  wise  and  diction.,  as 
well  as  of  the  highest  destination  of  language,  the  sen- 
timent of  'poetry,  and  its  upholding  metre.     The  other 
literal  and  constructive  mistakes  of  doctor  Smith  are  so 
numerous,  as  would  swell  this  note  beyond  all  reason- 
able limits ;    it  must  therefore  be  observed,  generally, 
for  the  remainder,  that  the  best  informed  modern  G-alic 
scholar,  doctor  Smith,  knew  little  of  old  Irish  versifica- 
tion— nothing  of   its  metre.     There  are  not  many  in- 
stances of  any  poetry  in  our  language  not  written  in 
quartans,  or  stanzas  of  four  lines,  concluding  a  deter-* 
mined  sense.     In  ancient  manuscripts  the  judgment  of 
the  reader,  and  his  knowledge  of  prosody,  must  be  his 
guidance  and  direction,  both'  for  sense  and  metre ;  foi' 
as  beautiful  transcription  was  laborious,  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive,  and  fine  vellum  (the  material  on  which  they 
wrote)  very  scarce  and  costly,  the  scribes  abridged  the 
e  and  spared  the  other  as  much  as  they  could.    Hence 

lines 
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2uti  f  Jim  j 
tt  11  tmti  Of  <t  ccjf!  5 
jnnjf  2tyojgtie-<t£  re, 
jtitimjti  2)un 


lines  are  not  always  terminated  where  metre  would  re^ 
quire,  and  where  pathetic  repetition  is  necessary,  as  the 
reader's  judgment  is  depended  upon,  the  repetition  is 
omitted,  and  the  next  line  proceeds  without  interruption. 
—Of  what  school-boys  had  by  heart,  it  was  but  neces- 
sary to  give  a  hint  ;  taste  supplied  tHe  rest.  See  the 
first  instance  in  the  present  poem  : 


6n  <t  6b<t)tl  £ 

Q,  wood  of  Kone  !  O,  wood  of  Kone  ! 

In  the  copy  before  doctor  Smith,  there  was  no  more 
of  this  line  than  C<t)tt  6))UCtt1.  —  But  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  real  metre  of  the  language,  he  could 
not  but  know  what  the  rest  of  the  stanza  required,  and 
he  would  of  course  supply  the  pathetic  repetition  of  the 
exclamation.  In  fact,  ye  modern  Albanian  Highland 
Scots,  of  noUe  Irish  extraction,  roused  as  your  very 
respectable  genius  is  in  defence  of  the  separating  impos- 
ture of  its  late  champion,  the  bombastically  sublime  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson,  ye  are  seri  studiorum,  late  learned  students,  . 
in  Irish.  Your  silly,'  perverse  adherence  to  falshood 
could  alone  provoke  this  animadversion  from  us,  whom 
could  you  deprive  of  history  and  literature,  you  your- 

selves 


ft 
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"  Lovely  is  Dunfy  and  Dunfin  j 
Lovely  the  Dun  over  them  ; 
Lovely  is  the  Isle  of  Druyno,  too, 
And  lovely  is  the  Dun  of  Suvno. 


"O!  wood 


selves  would  have  none  left*  nor  the  name  of  a  people 
to  boast.  The  following  is  our  simple  versification  of  this 
simple  poem :  comparative  facts,  in  evident  cases,  are 
irrefragable  proofs.  Let  the  literal  translations,  between 
you  and  us,  be  the  indubitable  standard  : 

The  English  Versification,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr,.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

Delightful  land  !  yon  eastern  clime ! 
Fair  Alba  with  its  scenes  sublime  ;— 
Its  charming  plains  I  ne'er  would  leave, 
But  that  I  come  with,  Naisi  brave. 

From  Dunfy  and  Dunfin  to  fly, 
Mansions  belov'd  !  I'll  ever  sigh  ! 
The  fort  that  rears  its  towering  pile — 
Swyno's  high  walls,  and  Drayno's  isle. 

O  wood  of  Cona  !  in  thy  bow'rs 
Did  Anly  spend  his  sweetest  hours ; — 
In  Alba's  west  too  short  my  stay ! 
For  Naisi  calPd  *ne  soon  away, 

O  vaje 
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'21  £o)ll  £it<tti  !  oti  <x 
guf  ccjge-at)  2l)ttntc-,  md 
1^  5<Wf>  tjonif  <t  f6  B)  <ttiti, 
K  /VdJfJ  ) 


L<tjt)e  ! 


o)t  )f  f  <t)tt 
bj  two  6up  jti 


O  vale  of  Lay ! — far  now  it  lies  ! 
Where  balmy  slumbers clos'd  my  eyes: 
The  luscious  rlesh  of  badger  rare, 
And  fish  and  ven'son  were  my  fare. 

Adien  to  Hasan's  verdant  vale  ! 
Where  herbage  sweet  perfurn'd  the  gale  ; 
My  cares  were  often  lull'd  to  rest, 
Enroll' din  Hasan's  grassy  vest. 

With  woe  my  bosom  Arohay  fills  ; 
The  valley  fair  of  flow'ry  hills  ! 
No  youth  more  sprightfy  there  was  seen 
Than  Naisi,  of  majestic  mien. 

O  Ety'svale  !  retreat  divine  ! 
Where  first  a  house  tiprear'd  was  mine ; 
Amid  thy  groves,  with  golden  gleam, 
The  sun  spreads  wide  his  rising  beam. 
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cc  O  !  wood  of  Kone,  O  !  wood  of  Kone, 
"  Whither,  alas  !  Ainli  would  resort  j 
"  Too  short  I  deem  my  stay  there, 
"  With  Naisi  in  the  west  of  Alba. 

"  Vale  of  Laith,  O  !  in  the  vale  of  Laith 
;*  I  used  to  sleep  under  my  soft  coverlets  ; 
*'  Fish  and  venison,  and  the  delicious  prime  of 

'  «  badger,* 
*  Was  my  repast  in  the  vale  of  Laith. 

«  Vale 

No  more  I'll  rove  in  Daro's  vale— 
I  love  each  claimer  of  that  dale  : 
How  sweet  the  cuckoo's  melting  strain 
From  bending  bough,  o'er  Daro's  plain  ! 

Farewel  to  Drayno's  sounding  shore  ! 
O'er  crystal  sand  whose  waters  roar; 
These  charming  scenes  I  ne'er  would  leave, 
But  with  my  love  —  my  Naisi  brave. 

The  stile  of  this  poem  and  of  Colum  Kill's  farewel 

to  Aran  are  so  strikingly  alike,  that  we  must  allow  the  in 

least  of  equal  antiquity,  which  was  the   beginning 

I    or  middle  of  the  sixth  of  the  sera  of  our  salvation.     See 

I  Colum  Kill's  poem  in  the   observations  at  the  coaclu- 

•  >ion  of  tliis  tale. 


*  Doctor  Smith,  because  bftujC,  to  boil,  had  a  close 
imilarity  to  bjlllJC,   the  gen.  from  the  nominative  bflOC 

a  bad- 
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cot)!<tt) 
frf  jnBefi  ttioti5<i£  Mi 


f  <t 

-no 

no  ttio  jV^Ke-  <tti  gteti-h  2l|t£<t)tt 


gle-tni  e^cfie-!  u6  6ti  gletiti  fr)c£e-! 
<ttiti  t30  c^gBcif  tno 
ictujtrti  <t 


a  badger,  translates  this  passage,  <f  the  choice  of  the 
chase  prepared ;"  whereas  it  means  what  we  have  given 
in  our  translation.  Doctor  Smith  must  have  been  fas- 
tidious respecting  the  idea  of  badger's  flesh  being  con- 
sidered a  luxury  by  a  lady  of  such  high  rank  as  Deirdri  ; 
but  then  he  should  also  loath  her  praise  of  harfs^tonguel 
&e.  The  ancients  were  conversant  with  Nature ;  she 
was  their  guide  and  model,  and  they  copied  her  with 
all  fidelity.  Badger  was  formerly  considered  a  very 

great 
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"  Vale  of  Masan,  O !  vale  of  Masan^ 
High  its  hart's-tongue,  fair  its  stalks  5 
"  We  enjoy'd  a  rocking  sleep 
"  O'er  the  grassy  harbour  of  Masan- 

"  Vale  of  Urchay,  O !  vale  of  Urchay ! 
!C  It  was  the  straight  vale  of  smooth  ridge ; 
(  A  man  of  his  age  was  not  more  sprightly 
<;  Than  my  Naisi  in  the  vale  of  Urchay. 

"  Vale  of  Eiti,  alas !  O  vale  of  Eiti ! 
<c  In  it  I  raised  my  first  house ; 
"  Beauteous  its  wood  ; — upon  rising, 
<c  Delightful  resort  of  the  sun  is  the  vale  of  EtL 

H  « Vale 


jreat  delicacy,  and  badger's  ham  is  still  the  delight  of 
nany  an  epicure.  The  numerous  other  errors  in  the 
ranslatiori  of  doctor  Smith  may  be  observed  on  com- 
larison  with  ours.  The  vales  here  mentioned^  are  still 
nown  by  their  ancient  appellations  :  Glenurchay  gives 
I  .tie  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Braidalbain  ;  he  is 
iled  Lord  Glenurchay.  The  word  tDlltl  certainly  sig- 
ifies  fort,  fastness,  mansion  or  tower ;  any  place  shut 
i,  as  were  all  the  habitations  of  our  ancient  chieftains, 


50 

gte-ttti  t>6  J?u<tt)  !  6ti  gle-tw 
tno 


Juniu^ti  3|io)5)ti  Of 
jmtnijn  u)f  ce  of  5<t)n)th  gtati  5 
tio6<i  cc)uc^<t)n  <t]foe-  w, 
ttiuti'  cqcc)ttn  le-tn*  jtntiujne-. 

21  b-<t)cle  tid  t<te-)t)e-  f)ti  |icttic<tc<t|i  50 


<tc<tf  50  t^fef1*  T)       e-tisuf  cott 
<tc<if  TDO  Cblojutt  U)ftie<t6  tmijt- 
2lf  <ttm  fjtt  <t 

o)|i£)tt 
<t  ^s6<t)t  no  50 

0  T)5   feudtifO   fbef  5Uf  fjtl,    T?0   flJtltlilT) 

tiu<ttt  co^ic|i<t  t)e-  6    <t   BSji   50   <t   Bonn, 

,  olc  -oo  t1)^,  <t  6bO|t- 
Con- 


*  A  proof  of  liis  sincerity,  and  a  dread  that  if  he 
did  not  accompany  the  children  of  Usnach,  something 
would  be  attempted,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  be 

prevented 
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"  Vale  of  the  two  Roes !  O  vale  of  the  two 

"  Roes ! 

"  My  love  each  man  to  whom  it  is  inheritance  5 
"  Sweet  is  the  cuckoo's  note  on  bending  bough, 
"  On  the  cliff  over  the  vale  of  the  two  Roes. 

"  Dear  is  Drayno,  of  resounding  shore  j 
"  Dear  its  waters  over  pure  sand ; 
<c  I  would  not  thence  at  all  come, 
"  Except  I  would  come  with  my  love." 

After  thefe  lays,  they  reached  the  mansion  of 
Barach,  and  Barach  impressed  kisses  thrice  re- 
peated, affectionately  and  eagerly  on  Fergus,  with 
his  sons,  and  on  the  children  of  Usnach,  and  on 
Deirdri  along  with  them.  And  then  Barach  said 
that  he  had  a  feast  prepared  for  Fergus,  and  that 
it  was  solemn  Injunction  on  him  not  to  leave  it  without 
partaking  of  it.  When  Fergus  heard  this,  he  be- 
came a  reddened  crimson  bulk  from  head  to  foot,* 
and  thus  he  said :  "  111  done  it  is .  of  you,  O ! 
"  Barach,  to  ask  me  to  a  feast,  and  that  Conor 

"  exacted 

prevented  by  his  presence,  tvhich  he  thinks  to  suppljr 
hy  the  mission  of  his  sons.  Barach' s  conduct  here  is 
full  proof  of  his  concert  with  Conor,  in  the  4isign  of 
premeditated  treachery. 
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tuo    jiejcjfi  ojim-f  <t,  tnujt 
<tf  c<te>fc<i  cjucYXijflfi  50  b-frjfijnii,  -06  ttt-bcnix 
•o*  ttjt)6e-  tio  -DO  16  -odtii  tig  ce-fe  <t  ti-ojfi, 
jii5  -oo  £u|t  50 


-DO  £itjceni  tict 


TDO  T)iia)|i,  <t|t       ti-ort,  -DO 
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*  Deirciri  was  not  an  initiate  in  the  school  of  valour, 
or  she  would  not  make  such  argument.  She  was, 
fiowever,  a  quick/ .observer  of  natural  conduct.  Nature 
seems  to  work  stronger  than  mystical  initiation  with 

Naisi 


15S 
acted  my  solemn  word  from  me,  soon  as  ever 
*  should  arivc  in   Erin,  whether  I  ^  should  have 
"  night  or  day,  on  coming  from  eastward,  to  send 
"  unto  him,   to  Eman  of  Macha,  the  children  of 
«  Usnach."     "  I  lay  you  under   solemn  banns," 
says  Barach,  "  if  you  come  not  to  partake  of  the 
"  feast.'*  Fergus  asked  of  Naisi  what  he  would  do 
with  the  feast  ?     "  Do  thus,"  says  Deirdri,  "  you 
u  have   your  choice   to    forsake    the   children    of 
"  Usnach  or  the  feast ;  *  while  it  is  more  meet  to 
"  forsake  that   feast  than  to  forsake  the  chidren 
"  of  Usnach."     "  I  will  not  forsake  them,"  says 
he,  "for  I  will  send  my  two  sons,  Ulan  the  fair, 
<6  and  Buini  the  ruthless  red,  with  them  to  Eman 
"  of  Macha."     "  Upon  my  word,"    says  Naui, 
€(  we  think  not  that  little  from  you,  for  it  is  not 
"  any  other  person    that  defended    us  ever,    but 
ic  ourselves ;"  and  he  moved  off  from  the  place 
with  great  wrath ;  and  Ardan,  and  Deirdri,   and 
the  two  sons  of  Fergus  followed  him,  and  they 
left  Fergus  sad  and  sorrowful  after  them.     How* 

ever 


Naisi  too,  when  he  departs  in  sullen  dignity,  leavrng 
Fergus  to  his  vows  and  injunctions.     Human  nature  ws,s 
to  feeling  formerly  as  much  as  now,  with  all  our 
aftmed  refinement. 
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*  Isle  of  Rachlin  still  exists.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it 
is  a  visionary  island,  or  our  account  of  it  fabulous,  though 
we  speak  of  it  in  a  poetic  tale,  founded  on  fact.  But 
any  thing,  however  solemn  or  serious,  asserted  in  the 

history 
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ever  it  was  a  confidence  with  Fergus  and  his  sons, 
that  if  the  high  provintial  states  of  Eirin  would 
enter  into  one  council,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
break  through  their  protection  particularly. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Usnach,  they  set 
forward  by  the  shortness  of  every  way,  and  Deirdri 
said  unto  them,  <c  I  would  myself  give  you  good 
<c  advice,  although  you  may  not  put  it  in  practice." 
"  What  advice  is  that,  O !  queen  ?"  says  Naisi. 
<c  It  is,"  says  she,  "to  go  to  Rachlin,*  between 
"  Eirin  and  Alba,  and  to  abide  there  until  Fergus 
"  partake  of  the  feast ;  this  will  be  a  fulfilling  of 
"  his  word  for  Fergus,  and  it  will  be  a  prolonging 
"  of  life  for  you/*  "  We  will  not  practice  that 
"  advice,5*  says  Naisi.  And  the  children  of  Fergus 
said,  that  bad  was  her  confidence  in  themselves,  as 
if  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  protection,  even 
though  as  good  hands  as  the  children  of  Usnach 
were  not  of  their  side,  and  having  still  more  the 
plighted  faith  of  Fergus  with  them.  "  Alas !  luck- 

"  less 


&story  of  our  native  island,  must  be  ridiculously  visi- 
onary— God  help  us !  and  yet,  unfortunately,  we  are 
the  oldest  literary  people  in  Europe. — We  will  prove 
the  fact  very  shortly. 
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21  Be-ti  jf  Sjttie  tiS  txti  5|i)cttt  j 


thaty  i.e.  a'/z^z.  I  have  left  the  reader  to  his 
ewn  judgment  in  many  idiomatic  phraseologies,  but 
there  is  one  which  many  may  think  tautology,  when  in 
our  language  it  is  emphatic  expression — such  are  the 
phrases  "  spoke  and  said  ;"  and  after  giving  the  speech, 
expressing,  "  says  he,"  which  is  quite  correct  in  our 
language,  equivalent  to  what  in  others  is  expressed  by 
M  so  he  spoke."  f  *  2!p*T\  Sic  dixii,  &V. 
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;ss  (woeful}  it  is  to  have  come  with  that  plighted 
"faith  of  Fergus !"  says  Deirdri,  "and  that  'he* 
"  has  forsaken   us  for   a  feast  j"    and  she   then 
delivered  this  lay : 

Deifdri.  <c  'Tis  woeful  to  have  come  from  east. 

"  ward,  however  dear, 

cc  Upon  the  faith  of  the  very  unsteady^  son  of  Roy  5 
iu  I  will  not  utter  but  lamentation  on  its  account. 
"  Alas  !  it  is  excessive  anguish  to  my  heart  !'* 

"  My  heart — a  lobe  of  grief 

i"  Is  to  night,  my  great  sorrow : 

"  Ah!  my  wo^,  my  noble  youths, 

"  The  fulness  of  your  days  hath  arrived.5* 

Nam.  "  Say  not  so,  O !  Deirdri  severe  ; 
"  Of  woman,  more  beauteous  than  the  sun  :| 
**  Fergus  would  not  eastward  come 
"  To  us,  for  our  destruction.3' 

I  Deirdri* 

t  The  original  word  may  also  signify  very  active^ 
very  energetic,  very  powerful,  very  vigorous,  tfc. 

j;  Mr.  M'Phersoii  has  this  expression,  like  every 
other  fine  expression  that  is  peculiar  here,  or  anywhere 
else,,  in  our  compositions,  An  omission  of  expressions 

of 
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go 


it  tut, 


of  original  beauty,  should  not  be  expected  from  Mr. 
M'Pherson.  He  is  greatly  judicious  in  Selection  and 
Rejection.  He  selects  beauties  well,  a^pd  with  equal 
taste  he  rejects  what  may  appear  to  modern  taste  ex- 
uberant, and  abundantly  supplies  the  deficiency  by  in- 
ventions of  his  own. 

The  English  Versification^  from  the  literal  Translation,. 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

, 
Qeirdri.  From  east,  how  woerul  to  depart  \ 

The  thought  with  anguish  wrings  my  heart: 
Though  true  the  son  of  Roy  may  be, 
To  hold  his  plighted  word  to  thee, 

O  \  ne'er  shall  sorrow  leave  my  breast,  — 
No  '  night  shall  give  me  soothing  rest  : 
Alas!  brave  youths,  with  grief  I  say, 
You  rash  approach  your  gloomy  day  ! 

Nam. 
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eirdri.  cc  Woe,  and  alas !  I  deem  it  too  far  for 
you, 

"  O,  darling  sons  of  Usnach  ! 
1  <c  To  have  come  from  Alba  of  the  rank  grass  ; 
w  Long  (hall  last  its  live-long  woe  ! 

After  this  lay,  they  came  on  to  Fincarn*  watch- 
tower,  on  the  mountain  of  Fuad  ;  and  Deirdri  loi- 
tered after  them  in  the  vale,  and  her  sleep  fell  upon 

her 


Naisi.     Nymph,  brighter  than  the  sun's  bright  beanij 
Why  thus  severe,  in  woe  you  seem  ? 
Fergus  would  ne'er  from  westward  come3 
Basely  to  lure  us  to  our  doom. 

Beirdri.  Oh  !  Usna's  sons,  of  graceful  mien, 
'Tis  sad  to  leave  fair  Alba  green  ! — • 
'Tis  lasting— never-ending  woe 
from  Alba's  flovv'ry  plains  to  go  ! 


*  Dr.  Smith  would  have  called  this  FingaVs  heap,  ha  I 
ha !  as  he  called  Dur^n,  FingaVs  Tower.  Gracious 
pod  !  we  never  haot  a  fingal  I  and  Fin,  the  son  of 
Cumhal,  so  denominated,  lived  not  for  near  three  cen- 
turies after  the  transactions  here  detailed.  Fuad  moun- 
tain still  bears  the  name  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Finn 
(iF)tltl)  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  fair,  literally ; 
just,  figuratively  •,  also  ancient,  romantic,  as  lF)tf-/{56't 

an 
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<tti  < 
<t 


t)ctni, 
21 


^?z  ancient  romantic  story,  Kc.  We  have  many  places  in 
Ireland,  denominated  SujTDCr  iPjtltf,  signifying  Finn's 
watch-tower.  It  may  also  signify  the  speculative  seat  of  a 
man  of  chase  ;  so  that  it  is  not  always  restricted  to 
Finn  M'Cumhal. 


*  This  indicates  the  retinue  to  have  been  numerous. 
Every  one  knows  that  dreanis  and  credited  visions  were 
in  vogue  with  the  ancients; — many  an  elegant  poeni 
have  they  embellished  in  our  language. 
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her  there;  and  Naisi  perceived  that  Deirdri  was 
left  behind  them  ;*  and  he  returned  backward  where 
Deirdri  was  rising  out  of  her  sleep,  and  he  asked 
of  her:  "  Why  didst  thou  tarry,  princess?"  says 
he.  (C  A  sleep  that  was  upon  me,"  says  Deirdri, 
"  and  I  saw  a  dream  in  it."  "  What  was  that 
"  dream  ?"  says  Naisi.  "  It  is,"  says  she,  "  his 
"  head  not  on  Ulan  the  fair,  and  his  head  on  Buini 
"  the  ruthless  red  ;  and  the  assistance  of  Buini  the 
"  ruthless  red  not  with  you,  and  the  assistance  of 
*'  Ulan  the  fair  with  you."  And  she  composed  the 
lay; 

Sv 
Deirdri.     "  Sad  is  the  vision  that  hath  appeared 

"  in  a  dream  to  me, 
"  O !  fourf  stately,  fair,  bright  youths ! 
<e  His  head  not  on  one  of  you  in  it, 
€<  And  not  the  assistance  of  a  man  with  another" 

Naisi. 


t  The  three  sons  of  Usnach,  and  Fergus's  faithful 
son,  Illan  the  fair.  How  dramatic  this  introduction  to 
the  treachery  of  Buno,  the  ruthless  red,  according  to  the 
conceived  opinions  of  ancient  time,  than  which,  I  pre- 
sume, the  more  studied  contrivances  of  modern  ait, 
are  not  more  judicious,  delicate,  or  interesting. 
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<t  ccctn  t)o  KFl  <t6c  otc, 


21 

jV"ejtti  T>O  gfijf  fte-ojl  cxttia  call, 


ti-olc-f  <t  '<t  C|t^ 


21  £e-tin  <t)|t  6bii)titte- 


21 


English  Versification,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY* 

Deirdri.  O  !  hear  my  visionary  tale  !  — 
I  saw  your  bodies  breathless  —  pale  ; 
Extended  headless  on  the  ground, 
And  none  to  offer  aid  around  ! 


Naisi,     Fair  virgin,  of  resplendent 

By  thee,  but  evils,  nought  is  seen  : 
May  from  thy  ruby  lips  what  flows 
Of  rengeance  fall  upon  our  foes, 


Deirdri. 
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Naisi*     cc  Thy  mouth  pronounceth  not  but  evil, 
"Thou  damsel,  beauteous,  incomparable! 
"  The  vengeance  of  thy  ruby  delicate  lips 
"  Fall  on  the  furious — hateful  foreigners." 

Deirdri.     "  I  would  prefer   the   misfortune  of 
"  every  one," 

Says  Deirdri,  "  without  dark  defign, 
"  Before  your  misfortune,  O  !  gentle  three, 
"  With  whom  I  traversed  sea  and  much  land  I" 

"I  see  his  head  on  Buini, 
**  Since  it  is  his  life  that  is  longer  ;— 
66  His  head  on  Buini  the  ruthless  red  $ 
"  It  is  not  with  me  to-night,  that  it  is  not  plenitude  of 
"  sorrow" 


After 


Deirdri.  Then,  said  the  dame,  I'd  better  knmv, 
That  half  mankind  were  sunk  in  woe  ; 
Than  you,  renoun'd  and  generous  three, 
With  whom  I've  travell'd  land  and  sea, 

I  saw  his  head  on  Buno  sole, — 

His  life  secure — his  body  whole ; • 

On  Buno  sole,  the  ruthless  red, 
With  sorrow,  I  beheld  his  head  ! 
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-,  no  djtti  tiSutt  'f  <tti  <ten  <ic<tf  jf  tieutt 


*  Called  Ardmacha,  i.  e,  the  height  of  Macha,  in 
latter  times. 

t  This  is  the  very  thing  that  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  address  to  the  moon^  to  Mr.  M'Phcrson,  as  Deirdri's 

choice 
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After  this  lay  they  came  on  to  Ardsallech,*  (the 

[height  of   Willows,)    and    then  Deirdri   said  to 

Naisi,  "  I  see  a  cloud  in  the  sky,f  and  it  is  a  cloud 

"  of  blood  ;  and  I  would  give  you  good  advice, 

"  O,    children  of  Usnach !"     "  What  advice  is 

|"  that  ?"  says  Naisi.     "  To  go  to  Dundalgan  where 

"  Cuchullan  is,  'till  Fergus  partake  of  the  feast, 

\€t  and  to  be  under  the  safe-guard  of  Cuchullan, 

i"  for  fear  of  the  treachery  of  Connor."     "  Since 

"  fear  is  not  upon  us,  we  will  not  practise  that  ad- 

"  vice,"  says  Naisi.  And  Deirdri  raised  the  strain : 

Deirdri.     "  O,  Naisi!  view  the  cloud 
"  That  I  here  see  in  the  sky ! 
"  I  see  over  Eman  green 
"  A  chilling  cloud  of  blood  tinged  red." 

"  I  have  caught  alarm  from  the  cloud 
"  I  see  here  in  the  sky  ; 
"  It  is  like  a  gore  of  blood, 
"  The  cloud  terrific — very  thin." 

K  "  I  give 

choice  in  the  preliminary  story  suggested  the  expres- 
sion of  "  his  hair  like  the  raven's  wing." 
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f  cet 


••'•  The  Irish  File  forgot  his  plan,  as  it  would* appear 
to  modern  criticism ;  but  in  fact  the  poetic  reciter  speaks 
in  his  own  character  occasionally,  least  the  audience 
?hou!d  forget  that  h£  was  repeating  composition.  This 

is 
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"  I  give  an  advice  of  wisdom, 
To  you,  O !  darling  sons  of  Usnacbj 
ff  Not  to  go  to  Eman  this  night, 
"  For  all  the  trouble  that  is  on  you." 

."  We  will  go  to  Dundalgan, 
"  Where  the  hero  of  arts  resides  £ 
{<  We  will  come  to-morrow  from  the  southward* 
"  Together  with  the  hero  most  expert." 

Naisi*  said,  through  wrath, 
To  Deirdri,  wise,  of  blooming  countenance* 
*(  Since  fear  rests  not  upon  us, 
^  We  will  not  practise  the  advice," 

"  Seldom  were  we  ever  before, 

\ 

"  Thou  accomplished  grandson  of  Rory, 

*f  Without  our  being  of  one  accord  on  every 

"  occasion, 
\«l  and  you,  O,  Naisi!" 

"  On 


mot  according  to  the  approved  rules  of  Greek  and 
an  drama,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
e  Irish. 
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2Ui  Ixt  015 
Cl)U5<xtn-f<t  50 

jV"j  te)c<t  f  ct  unr  dgap  *oe-, 
21  D^jjijtM  le-ar,  <t 
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'*  Mananan  the  son  of  jttfar,  //k  wide-spread  cxtm 
eweness,  usually  written,  in  the  genetive  case,  LIB 
the  figurative  name  of  the  SEA.  Mana  was  the  fl 
name  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN.  The  character,  hfl 
mentioned,  was  a  famed  CARTHAGINIAN  merchfl 
who  made  this  island  his  great  depot  :  his  real  namj 
obscured  in  the  glare  of  enchanted  and  fabulous  stw 
diffused  around  it,  and  he  is  called  by  the  tale  wr» 

of  old,  9f  dtittttfcn,  mac  tjfi,  Sj-oe-  tixt  cc]iu<tc,  "  th| 

"  man  of  MANAN,  the  sen  of  the  sea,  the  super-hums^ 
"being  of  the  Headlands"     g)C  5<t)CC-,  w*  « 
but  SJT56-  ^d6jr6"  ^  a  super-human  or 

the  wind\  this  is  the  original  of  Mr. 
spirit  of  the  wind.     Slu-cCg  SJT36-,  the  fairy  host;  {jg- 
S^T)^,  «  fmry  nymph  in  old  Irish  mythology,     ty  &c  | 
6tl   <lCC&)t1,    or    <91<tC  l)|l  C^)H)5   <tcc£jtl,  w-j 
5on  o/"  extensiveness  from  the  ocean,  or  ^  sow  <?/  CJT/«:| 
siveness  who  came  from  afar.     2lccf)tf,  /ro?»  ^^ 
derived  from  <t?  /rom,  and  C)ctH?  /^r,  in  jpflrcg  or  //?«• 
This  is  the  r^c^  root  of  the  Greek  nxi«y^.     Our  ancef 
tors  were  much  taken  with  the  man^ellous,  and  any  thin 
brought  by  the  son  of  the  sea  was  considered  miraculon 

t  Deirdri's  sentiment  here  alludes  to  her  and  Naisi 
first  acquaintance.  Every  classical  reader  will  recollect  ,  <> 
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«'  On  the  day  that  Mananan*  brought  the  cup 
fi  To  me,  with  powerful  property, 
"  You  would  not  be  againft  me  then, 
"  I  say  unto  you,  O,  Naisi  !"t 

After 

reading  this,  Jupiter  and  Juno's  intercourse  and  conver- 
sation on  Ida  ;  but  in.  ancient  Irish  compositions  there  is 
nothing  borrowed.  Nature  is  the  model,  and  modesty  is 
veiled  in  the  garb  of  enchantment. 

The  English  Versification,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
b    Mr,  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 


Deirdri.  O,  Naisi  !  hither  turn  thine  eye, 
And  view  yon  cloud  upon  the  sky  !  —  • 
Direct  above  Emania  green, 
A  cloud  of  blood  is  dreadful  seen  ! 

The  awful  sight  my  soul  alarms,  — 
A  certain  sign  of  pending  harms  ! 
The  border's  of  a  bloody  hue  !  - 
So  thin  that  I  can  see  it  through  ! 

O,  Usnach's  sons!  of  matchless  might, 
Go  not  to  Ernan's  walls  to-night  ;  — 
O  let  my  well-judg'd  word  prevail  ! 
rest,  your  weary  limbs  regale. 

We'll 
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21  b-djcte-  net  laejtje-  fln  5luct)fc--oct|i 
50  b-frntcijfi  ^bctfect.     21  cUtiti  U)fti)5,  <t)|t 
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(t,  ucrtf  *oo  B 
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We'll  to  Dundalgan  turn  our  course, 
Where  liyes  the  chief  of  conq' ring  force 
When  day — from  south  we'll  press  the 
Writh  great  Cuchullan  in  our  train. 

Naisi.  Then,  Naisi  said,  with  angry  air, 
To  Deirdri,  wise  and  Heav'nly  fair, 
Our  souls  are  not  depress' d  with  fear,— r 
We'll  give  to  the  advice  no  ear> 

Beirdri.  Thou  fam'd  descent  from  Rory's  line, 
Ere  this,  your  will  was  always  mine  ; — 
Naisi,  before,  obey'd  my,  word, — 
Before,  we  were  of  one  accord : 


tij  ffjt  Coti6uBctjt  <t]fi  t]  ^ejtte  -DO 

net 
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After  this  lay  they  moved  forward  to  Eman  of 
Macha.  "  O,  children  of  Usnach  !"  says  Deirdri, 
"  I  have  a  signal  for  you,  if  Conor  is  on  design 
"  to  commit  treachery  on  you."  "  What  signal 
"  is  that  ?"  says  Naisi.  "  If  you  be  let  into  the 
"  mansion  in  which  are  Conor  and  the  nobles  of 
*'  Ulster,  Conor  is  not  ori  design  to  commit  treach- 
"  ery  on  you ;  and  if  it  be  to  the  mansion  of  the 
"  Red  Branch*  you  shall  be  sent,  he  is  on  design 

to  commit  treachery  on  you  for  a  certainty. 
They  arrived  after  this  at  Eman  of  Macha,  and 
they  struck  a  loud  stroke  of  the  hand-wood^  at 

the 


When  Mananan  the  goblet  brought, 
And  made  me  drink  the  pow'rful  draught  ;- 
When  Naisi  first  receiv'd  my  hand, — 
He  would  not  then  my  will  withstand. 


*  This  was  the  college  of  ancient  honor  and  valour ; 
an  order  of  knighthood,  in  Ulster,  long  before  any 
account  of  like  institution  can  be  traced  elsewhere. 
The  sons  of  Usnach  were  of  this  order ;  but  as  the  king 
was  sovereign,  he  must  have  the  members  with  him  at 
any  grand  entertainment ;  and  an  exclusion  of  these 
youths,  on  this  occasion,  must  be  to  prevent  revival  of 
affection  with  their  fellows,  and  forward  the  designs  of 
treachery. 

f  Hand- woody  means  the  Kipper. 
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• 

*t  This  shows  how  cautious  Connor  was  to  give  offence 
in  the  first  instance.  He  pretends,  but  it  was  malignant 
pretence,  to  be  anxious  for  the  commodious  reception 
of  the  sons  of  Usnach  ;  but  it  was  only  to  mature  his 
certain  vengeance.  The  }^ouths  themselves,  at  length, 

seem 
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e  door.  The  door-keeper  answered  the  sons  of 
Usnach,  and  asked  who  was  at  the  door  ?  It  was 
told  him  that  they  were  the  three  sons  of  Usnach 
and  Deirdri,  and  the  two  sons  of  Fergus,  that 
were  there.  Conor  calls  his  attendants  and  ser- 
vitors unto  him,  and  asks  of  them  how  the  house 
of  the  Red  Branch  was  circumstanced  as  to  food 
and  as  to  drink  ?  They  said,  that  if  the  seven 
battalions  of  Ulad  would  come  there  they  would 
find  their  full  satiety  of  food  and  drink.  "  If  so* 
"  then,"  says  Conor,  "  take  the  sons  of  Usnach 
with  you  into  it."f 

Then  Deirdri  said,  "  it  were  better  take  my 
"  counsel  not  to  come  to  Eman ;"  and  added,  that 
it  was  meet  for  them  to  leave  it  then  itself.  "  We 
"  will  not  do  so,"  says  Ulan  the  fair,  "  for  it  is 
"  not  cowardice  or  unmanliness  that  has  been  ever 
<c  known  of  us,  and  we  will  go  to  the  Red  Branch.'* 
They  moved  on  to  the  house  of  the  Red  Branch, 

L  and 


seem  to  know  this*  by  refusing  refreshment;  which  Naisij 
however,  affects  to  conceal  or  dissipate  by  playing  at  chess 
with  his  idol.  The  very  grand,  dignified  and  disinter- 
ested affection  and  resolution  maintained  here,  is  seldom 
pictured  elsewhere.  This  is  the  moral  of  the  story; 
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*  The  nobles  \vere  not  3*et  brought  into  Conor's 
schemes,  although  lie  must  have  been  dissemblingly 
sounding  their  dispositions.  But  then  he  was  paramount 

sovereign,, 
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and  folk  of  service  and  attendance  were  sent  thijther 
with  them.  And  generous  and  alluring  viands,  and 
sprightly  exhilarating  drinks  were  supplied  unto 
them,  until  they  were  all  satisfied  and  cheerfu^ 
but  the  sons  of  Usnach  and  Deirdri  alone  5  for  they 
partook  not  of  much  food  or  drink  from  the  great* 
ness  of  their  journey,  and  of  their  moving  from 
the  mansion  of  Barach  to  Eman  of  Macha. 

And  then  Naisi  said,  "  bring  the  polished  cabinet 
"  unto  us  that  we  may  go  play." — The  polished  ca+ 
binet,  was  brought  unto  them,  and  they  were  play- 
ing. 

And  then  Conor  asked,  '*  whom  should  I  find," 
says  he,  "  to  know  if  her  own  form  and  shape  live 
"  upon  Deirdri  ?  for  if  her  own  form  live  upon  her, 
"  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  woman  more  beautiful 
"  than  she." 

"  I  myself  will  go  there,"  says  Lavarcam,  <c  and 
"  I  will  bring  these  tidings  unto  you/'*  And  so 
disposed  was  she,  that  dearer  to  her  was  Naisi 

than 

sovereign,  and  his  will  must  be  obeyed  ;  iio\vever,  he 
was  soothed  until  his  rage  rose  to  its  utmost  height  The 
composer  shews  a  capital  knowledge  of  humiu  n 
in  his  management,  throughout  this  historic  ta 
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*  All  things  belonging  to  a  great  personage  of  old  ? 
had  a  peculiar  descriptive  name.  Conor's  armour  is 
specifically  named  hereafter.  Mr.  M'Pherson,  and  his 
associates  of  the  faction  of  imposition,  name  the  stan-dard 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  ^ll(r  ^T^)^  literally  brilli- 
ancy or  splendour  of  sun,  which,  however,  they  translate 
sun-beam.  They  even  affect  to  bring  the  expression 
into  their  injudicious,  unmetrical  jargon  thus: 


te- 


This  they  translate,  ?c  we  raised  the  sun-beam."  In  this 
lin,e  there  are  teq  syllable?,  three  syllables  more  than 
are  admissible  in  any  line  of  our  old  QUARTANS,  which 
QUARTANS  Mr.  M'Pherson  affects  to  translate;  as  they 

include 
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than  any  other  person  in  the  world;  for  it  was 
frequent  with  her  to  go  abroad  to  seek  Naisi,  and 
to  bring  ridings  unto  him,  and  from  Him.  Lavar- 
cam  proceeded  forward  to  the  place  where  Naisi 
and  Deirdri  were,  and  she  found  them  with  the 
polished  cabinet*  between  them,  and  they  playing 
upon  it ;  and  she  gifted  them  with  kisses  affec- 
tionately and  eagerly,  and  said :  "  Not  well  do 
*c  you  do  to  have  playing  upon  it  at  this  time,  the 
"  thing  which  Conor  thinks  worst  of  having  been 
? '  taken  from  him,  except  Deirdri  alone ;  and  it 
*'  is  to  know  if  her  own  form  and  shape  live  upon 

*<  Deirdri, 


include  determined  meanings  within  every  line,  gene* 
rally  ;  but  within  every  stanza,  certainly.  There  is 
nothing  in  English  so  closely  expressive  of  our  regular 
ode,  (in  which  most  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Oisin 
are  written,)  as  Gray's  "  Triumphs  of  Owen."  The 
above  line  respectingjthe  standard,  runs  thus  in  a  seven 
syllable  quartan  of  correct  genuine  IRISH  : 


le- 


We  raised  the  SUN-BURST  to  the  staff. 


signifies  a  vapour  ;  also,  when  with 
that  sort  of  sun-shine  that  bursts  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  clouds,  illuminating  partial  spots  in  cloudy 
weather.  This  gives  a  fine  idea  of  Finn's  bright  standard. 
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*  This  alludes  to  the  fact  in  history  of  the  destruction 
of  Einan,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of 

tJsnach. 
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"  Deirdri,  that  I  have  been  sent  here ;  and  sor- 
"  rowful  to  me  is  the  deed  that  is  to  be  done 
"  this  night  in  Eman,  that  is,  that  treachery  and 
"  assassination  shall  be  perpetrated  in  it ;  that  is, 
"  that  the  three  luminaries  of  valour,  of  the  Gaeils, 
"  will  be  put  to  death,  and  Eman  will  not  be 
"  better  to  the  brink  of  eternity."*  And  she 
raised  the  sorrowfully-lamentable  strain:  [ 

ic  Sorrowful  to  my  heart,  the  treachery 
"  That  is  perpetrated  this  night  in  Eman  j 
"  From  the  treachery,  deceitful  forth, 
"  It  will  be  the  Eman  contentious.51 

"  Three  the   most  noble,    this  day,    under 

"  Heaven, 
"  And  the  most  excellent  of  all  for  whom  the 

"  earth  hath  yielded ; 
"  Grievous  to  me  this  night  is 
"  Their  fall  for  the  indiscretion  of  any  woman." 

"  Naisi  and  Ainle  renowned, 
"  And  Ardan  their  brother ; 

"  Treachery 


Usnach.     It  is  the    poet's    prophecy    after   the   fact, 
neatly  and  judiciously  introduced. 
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English  Fersifaation-,  from  the  literal  Translation^ 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

Treach'ry  gives  the  deadly   blow 
To  night,  and  Ms  my  soul  with  woe  ! 
For  which   dire   act,  it  is  decreed, 
That  Eman  will  in  future  bleed, 


The 
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Treachery    on   this    bright-visaged .  youthful 

"  group, 
It  is  not  to  me,  that  it  is  not,    plenitude  of 

"  sorrow." 


After  this  lay,  Levarcam  desired  the  sons  of 
snach  and  the  children  of  Fergus  to  close  well 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house  of  the  Red 
Branch,  and  to  exert  valour  and  resolution  ;  ;Cand 
"  children  of  Fergus,"  said  she,  "  defend  your 
"  charge  manfully  until  Fergus  come,  and  thence 
"derive  success  a -d  ble^ing."  And  she 'much- 
affected,  shed  quick-tackling  showers  of  tears, 
and  came  on  where  Conor  was ;  and  Conor  asked 
of  her  the  tidings  of  Deirdri  ?  And  then  T  -^r- 
cam  said,  "I  have  .good  tidings  nid  bad  tidir^s 
for  you."  What  tiding  is  that?  said  Conor. 
M  « It 


The  noblest  three  beneath  the  sky, 
Nor  braver  earth  sustain'  tl  —  must  die  ! 
By  one  rash  woman's  heedless  thought, 
Alas  !  to  quick  destruction  brought. 


Naiis,  Ainli  —  Arc!  ail's  might, 
Three  youthful  chiefs,  renown'  d  in  fight  ! 
Their  blood,  to-night,  in  Eman  flows, 
And  whelms  me  in  a  tide  of  woes  ! 
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*  Th-e  j^z'tf  fntusy  i.e.  rf/itf  honest  art  of 
here  practised  on  royal  Conor,  now  old  and  versed 
in  life,  though  having  a  temporary,  ought  not  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  having  a  permanent  effect^ 
particularly  on  the  most  artful,  learned,  and.  experi- 
enced man  of  his  thne  ;  now  fired  by  disappointed 
lust,  and  therefore  the  most  furious  jealousy.  The 
melancholy  effects  of  sueh  sentiments  and  principle* 
are  disastrous  for  ages. 
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"  It  is,'5  said  she,  "  that  the  three  sons  of  Usnae$t 
"  have  come  to  you  there ;  namely,  three  the  most 
*'  manful  and  valiant,  and  possessed  of  the  most 
"  excellent  visage  and  shape,  energy  and  form  in 
"  the  world  $  and,  moreover,  you  will  henceforth 
"  sway  Firm,  as  the  sous  of  Usnach  are  with  you.*5 
"  rvnd  they  are  the  worst  tidings  I  have,  namely, 
*'  that  the  woman  of  the  most  excellent  visage 
"  and  shape,  at  her  departure  from  Eman,  is 
*'  bereft  of  her  own  colour  and  countenance." 

When  Conor  heard  this,  much  of  his  jealousy 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  indulge  in  feasting! 
and  enjoyment  along  while,  until  he  thought  of 
Deirdri  a  second  time.  Shortly  after  this,  Conor 
asked,  "  whom  would  I  find  to  bring  the  tidings  of 
"  Deirdri  to  me  ?"  And  he  found  not  an  indi- 
tidual  that  would  go  thither.  J  Conor  said  unto 

Trendorn 

f  ot,  literally,  signifies  DRINKING,  but  is  often  set 
down  for  the  miscellaneous  enjoyment  of  a  feast. 

J  His  wrath  was  expected  to  be  exhausted  by  delay 
and  dissipation,  and  the  children  of  Usnach  had  all 
his  court  well  affected  towards  them.  But  against  a 
tyrant's  mandate,  nothing  will  prevail  in  favour  of 

honesty. 
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*  The  historic  tract  subjoined,  will  tell  a  different 
story,  but  STORY  and  TA^E  are  very  different,  The 
means  of  exciting  enmity  here,  is  like  that  of  the 
moderns ;  treacherous  private  incitement  of  enmity. 
If  the  sons  of  Usnach,  (in  battle,)  might  have  taken 
qff  the  father  and  sons  of  Trendorn,  that  should  not, 
or  could  not  be  a  cause  of  enmity ;  except  that  any 
cause  of  injury  will  be  remembered  for  ages.  They 
may  think  it  right  to  take  vengeance  for  the  loss  of 
a  parent  in  infancy,  that  subjected  their  grcwth  to 
slavery. 
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Trendorn,*  "  knowest  thou  who  slew  thy  father 
"  and  thy  three  brothers  ?"  "  The  knowledge  of 
"  that  I  possess ,"  said  Trendorn,  <c  that  it  is 
ic  Naisi,  the  son  of  Usnach,  who  slew  them." 
"  Therefore,"  said  Conor,  6;  go  thy  way  to  know 
"  if  her  own  countenance  live  upon  Deirdri?  for 
"  if  her  own  visage  live  upon  her,  there  is  not  on 
<c  the  ridge  of  the  world,  or  on  the  extent  of  the 
"  earth,  a  woman  that  is  more  handsome  than 
"  she." 

Trendorn  went  to  the  house  of  the  Red  Branch, 
and  found  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  mansion 
shut,  and  great  fear  and  terrour  seized  upon  tr-rn; 
and  thus  he  said :  "  It  is  not  a  proper  path  for  any 
"  individual  to  approach  the  sons  of  Usaa'.-h,  for 
<c  i  judge  that  wrath  is  abundantly  upon,  tiie  n/'f 
And  after  that  he  found  a  window  chac  was  left 

open 


t  All  the  underlings  of  a  tyrant  know  either  wholly 
or  in  part  his  determination.  This  underling  seems 
to  speak  from  knowledge.  He  appears  a  nasty  tool 
of  mean  determinate  cruelty.  A  spy  of  the  meanest 
kind,  that  would  not  encounter  any  thing  but  distant 
danger;  while  honour  is  incapable  of  being  corrupted, 
and  would  refuse  no  danger. 
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*  Conor  was  a  sovereign  of  much  power  and  great 
genius,  and  was  therefore  jealous,  doubly  jealous  of 
the  heroic  informed  youths,  the  sons  of  Usnacli. 
CONOR  MAC  NESS  A  was  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
Irish  princes,  CORMAC  MAC  ART  only  excepted.  But 
the  latter  lived  centuries  after  the  former. 
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open  through  forgetful-ness  on  the  mansion,  and 
he  was  viewing  them  inwards  ;  and  Deirdri  looked 
at  him  through  the  window  ;  and  Deir.v?.ri  told  unto 
Naisi,  that  she  saw  some  fellow  viewing  them 
through  the  window;  and  so  was  Naisi  at  that 
time.,  and  a  man  of  the  set  of  the  chess  with 
him  in  his  hand,  and  he  made  a  fortunate  throw, 
without  curve  or  aberration  thereof,  at  the  eye 
of  the  fellow,  so  that  he  drove  his  eye  out  of  his 
head.  The  fellow  went  whither  Conor  was,  and 
detailed  the  tidings  from  beginning  to  end  unto 
him* 

"True  it  is,"  said  Conor,  "  the  man  of 
**  that  throw  would  be  king  of  the  world,*  if  he 
"  have  not  short  life."  What  visage  is  upon  Deir- 
dri ?  said  Conor.  "  It  is,"  says  Trendorn,  "  that 
<c  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  woman  possessed  of 
"superior  visage  and  form  than  she."f  As  Conor 

heard 


f  The  drift  here  is  evidently  that  Conor  suspected^ 
the  affectionate  sincerity  of  Levarcam,  with  justice 
indeed ;  and  then  he  employs  a  man  of  known  mean- 
ness at  his  court.  Tyranny  never  willingly  employs 
any  thing  else  than  willing  meanness.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  jealousy  is  madness. 
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*  This  passage  conveys  a  powerful  idea  of  the 
reliance  of  old  on  plighted  faith ;  but  Conor  acting 
under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  had  no  regard  to 
the  common  ties  of  the  manners  of  the  day.  u  Conor 
and  Ulster"  will  be  easily  understood  to  mean  Conor 
at  the  head  of  the  force  of  Ulster,  of  which  he  was . 
sovereign*  The  honourable  feeling,  as  well  as  the 

practice' 


heard  this,  he  filled  of  jealousy   and  envy,   and 

he  proclaimed  unto  the  troops  to  go  to  assault  the 

mansion  in  which  were  the  children  of  Usnach, 

They  came   forward   to    the   house  of  the   Red 

Branch,   and  they  sent  forth  three  great  dreadful 

shouts  around  it ;  and  they  set  fires  and  red  flames 

unto  it.     As  the  sons  of  Usnach  heard  these  shouts, 

they  asked  who  were  about  the  Red  Branch  ?  "  Conor 

"  and  Ulster  ;'*  say  all  around.     "  It  is  like  that  it 

"  is  Fergus's  guaranty  you  mean  to  break,"    said 

Ulan  the  fair.*     "  By  my  troth,"   said  Conor,  <c  it 

"  will   be   subject    of   regret   to   the   children   of 

"  Usnach  to  have  my  wife."     "  True  it  is,"   said 

Deirdri,    "  Fergus  has  acted  traitorously  towards 

"  you."     "  By  my  troth,"  said  Buini  the  ruthless 

red,  "  if  he  hath  been  treacherous,  we  will  not  be 

**  treacherous."     And  then  Buini  the  ruthless  red 

N  came 


practice  of  the  time,  was  so  much  in  aversion,  as  it  should 
ever  be,  to  treachery*  that  the  men  here  in  danger 
shew  heroism.  Female  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
sensibility  are  highly  exemplified  in  Deirdri ;  but  its 
extravagance  is  pictured  in  accusing  Fergus  of  treachery, 
Fergus's  heroic  honour  could  not  abide  the  idea  of 
treachery,  and  dearly  did  he  make  Ulster  pay  for 
the  breach  of  his  guaranty.  It  produced  a  war  that 
ended  not  but  with  the  clestnutian  of  its  capital,  Eman- 
*»n«!  its  power. 
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*  In  this  and  the  like  descriptions,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  leading  youths,  of  this  age,  had  a  powerful 
retinue  of  military  adherents  attached  to  thetn  as  to 
their  lives. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inducement  of  riches 
without  the  adjunct  of  power  was  not  deemed  suf- 

ficient 
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ime  forth,  and  slew  thrice  fifty  men*  of  might 
abroad,  and  he  put  great  confusioji  on  the  troops. 
Conor  asked  whd  made  that  great  havock  of  the 
troops  ?  "  I  am  he,  Buini  the  ruthless  red,  son 
f*  of  Fergus,1*  said  he.  "  A  bribe,  from  me  to 
"you,"  said  Conor.  «  What  is  that  bribe?** 
said  Buini  the  ruthless  red.  "  A  district  of  land," 
said  Conor.  "  What  else  ?"  said  Buini  the  ruth- 
"  less  red.  "  My  privacy  and  counsel,"!  said  Conor. 
"  I  will  accept  that,**  said  Buini  the  ruthless  red. 
That  district  of  the  bribe  was  made  a  great  moor 
that  very  night ;  and  it  used  to  be  called  the  moor 
of  the  race  of  Buini,  which  is  called  the  mountain 
of  Foad  at  this  day.  When  Deirdri  heard  this 
conversation,  "by  my  troth,"  said  she,  " Buini  the 
"  ruthless  red  hath  forsaken  you  \  and,  as  I  think, 
"  he  is  a  father-like  son."  "  By  all  that  is  certain," 
says  Ulan  the  fair,  "  that  is  not  my  own  case ; 

"  while 


'iicient  inducement  to  make  Buno  a  traitor  to  -phis 
trust  The  hate  of  treachery  is  marked  with  a  miracle 
by  the  poet  In  some  copies  I  find  St)<t5  "D&  &l)Ujtl(r, 
tjie  moor  of  double  Buno,  for  Sllrtfi  TD^t 
moor  of  the  race  of  Buno,  as  in  the  text 


ttta 


f  jti 


<t  |ia)5  j 
,   ttcdf  ?l}tite- 


<ttt. 


e-,  4C4{  tx).  5<t    45 


porfiujn 


*  Meaning,  while  I  live  and  am  able  to  hold  itj 
and  well  and  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  promise. 

• 

f  This  seeming  apathy  appears,  at  first  view,  extra- 
vagwit  fetioa  ;  but  we  must  look  a  little  into  the  minds 
of  the  ancients  before  we  condemn  this  relation.  Chess 
is  a  military  game,  and  engages  the  mental  faculties 
like  mathematical  science.  What  amusement,  then, 
fitter  for  the  contemplation  pf  a  hero  in  the  midst  of 

danger* 
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**  while  liveth*  this  small,  straight  sword  in  my  hand, 
"  I  will  not  forsake  the  children  of  Usnach." 

After  this  came  lollan  the  fair  forth,  and  he 
made  three  quick  circuits  round  the  mansion,  so 
that  he  slew  three  hundred  men  of  might  abroad ; 
and  he  came  in  where  was  Naisi  playing  at  the 
chess,t  and  Ainli  together  with  him.  lollan  goes 
out  the  second  time,  and  made  three  quick  cir- 
cuits round  the  mansion,  and  took  a  lighted  torch 
with  him  on  the  lawn,  and  he  began  cutting  down 
the  troops,  and  the  troops  dared  not  come  to  at- 
tack the  mansion.  A  generous  youth  was  this 
Illan  the  fair ;  for  he  refused  not  a  person  on  the 
ridge  of  the  world  for  any  thing  he  might  possess, 

and 


danger,  confident  of  the  capacity  and  exertion  of 
his  friend  ?  He  ^yas  besides  in  a  fortress,  with  sufficient 
force,  as  he  thought,  to  defend  it  until  da}-,  when  the 
Affections  of  all  the  great  of  Ulster,  he  was  sure,  would 
come  to  his  aid.  But  the  deed  of  the  attack  was  that 
of  darkness,  and  the  deeds  of  darkness  generally  best 
succeed,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  while  those  of 
day  and  light  are  often  defeated.  This  is  the  con- 
templation of  the  ancient  poet ;  and  he  makes  his  hero 
appear  contemplatively  careless,  relying  on  courage, 
virtue,  and  affection. 
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*  In  ancient  times  to  receive  wages  made  any  person 
pass  as  a  hireling,  and  the  praise  here  bestowed  is  that 
Ulan  would  yield  to  no  man  but  his  father ;  a  high  cha- 
racter. "  The  ridge  of  the  world"  is  an  expression 
peculiar  in  our  language. 


o 


f  These  are  the  significant  names  of  Conor's  arms: 

O 

"  77/6'  Blue-green  Blade"  Mr.  M'Pherson  retains.     Its 
being  an  appropriately  descriptive  name  of  a  sword  was 

sufficient 
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and  he  received  not  wages*  from  any  one  man  ever 
but  from  Fergus. 

And  then  it  was  that  Conor  said,  "  where  is 
**  my  own  son  Fiacara  the  fair  ?"  "I  am  here, 
*c  my  sovereign,"  says  Fiacara.  "  By  my  troth," 
says  he,  "  it  was  on  the  same  night  that  thou  thy- 
"  self  and  lollan  the  fair  were  born ;  and  as  they 
ic  are  his  fathers  arms  he  hath,  take  thou  my  arms 
*e  with  you,  namely,  the  Ocean,  the  Victorious,  and 
*'  the  Cast,  and  the  Blue-green  Blade  5  that  is, 
**  my  shield  and  my  two  javelins,  and  my  broad 
<c  Sword,f  and  exert  great  resolution  and  valour 
"  with  them." 

Fiacra  arrayed  his  frame  in  those  .prosperous 
gorgeous  arms  of  Conor,  and  he  attacked  lollan  the 
fair;  and  they  made  warlike,  bloody,  desperate,  force- 
ful, inimical,  stdut,  mighty- violent,  wreckless  fight 
with  each  other 4  But  so  it  is  that  Ulan  the 

fair 

sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  taste ;  the  othet 
names,  as  he  thought,  would  encumber  his  diction. 
Ocean  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  a  shield  in  the 
peculiar  language  in  which  alone  the  word  OCEAN  is 
derivable. 

t  The  reader  is  left  to  judge,  of  this  description  of 
fighting.  The  father  of  poetry  has  introduced  single 
combat  iu  the  presence  of  contending  hosts. 
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*  These  introductions  of  the  marvelous  and  of  pro- 
digy are  only  the  liberties  of  poetic  fiction,  common  to 
the  poetry  of  all  languagesi  The  names  of  the  waves 
here  introduced,  is,  on  purpose,  to  introduce  grand 
natural  objects  to  the  mind.  The  roaring  of  waves 
dashing  against  and  into  the  hollow  caves  of  promon- 
tories, are  objects  of  grand  terrour  to  those  immediately 
within  view  and  hearing  5  and  even  those  within  distant 
Audience  of  the  noise  are  solemnly  affected/ 

t  The  poet  here  covers  with  a  fiction  what  he  would 
fain  his  audience  or  reader  conceive ;  that  Conor,  in 
Ins  danger,  sent  for  Conall  Carnach*  and  that  upon 
his  arrival  he  poi'nted  out  the  danger  of  his  son>  with- 
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r  overcame  Fiacra,  .so  that  he  forced  him  to 
ciouch  beneath  the  shade  of  his  shield*  and  that 
the  Ocean,  that  is  Conor's  shield,  fatally  roared 
on  account  of  the  danger  .in  which  he  was ;  for 
it  was  fatal  for  the  shield  of  Conor  to  roar  at 
the  danger  of  the  person  on  whom  it  would  be  ;f 
and  the  three  principal  waves  of  Eirin,  namely, 
the  wave  of  TOTH,  the  wave  of  CLIDNA,  and  the 
;wave  of  RoRYj  roared  responsive  to.  it.  Theu 
was  Conall  Carnach  at  Duasobarki,  and  he  heard 
the  wave  of  Toth.  "  True  it  is/'  said  Conail, 
<e<  Conor  is  in  danger,  and  it  is  not  meet -for  me 
.'•'  to  listen  to  it."J 

O  Conall 


,-:•    ,'  ' 

put  letting  him  into  the  secret,  that  he  had  devoted 
the  children  of  U^nach  to  his  vengeance.  He  rloubted 
not  his  loyalty,  but  he  dreaded  his  affection  for  the 
children  of  Usnach,  his  beloved,  valiant  cousin  germans, 
and  in  some  measure,  as  appears,  his  wards.  The 
violence  that  follows  shews  this  well,  and  the  rage  and 
conflict  of  passions,  here  briefly  detailed,  though  well 
understood  at  a  glance  by  the  ancients,  are  not  to  be 
understood  now  but  with  attentive  contemplation.  That 
Conall  Carnach  should  leave  the  scene  of  action,  cannot 
be  understood)  but  from  a  consideration  of  his  loyalty. 
His  violence  to  the  son  of  his  sovereign  was  the  effect 
of  instantaneous  passion.  But  here  we  are  only  inves- 


tigating 
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tigating  tJi-e  nienla)  wandering  of  poetic  fiction.  The 
historic  fact  kself  is  not  told  without  the  habiliment  of 
poetry.  The  ancients  never  tokl  a  story  without  an 
endeavour  to  give  it  glow  enough  to  warm  the  reader's 
mind  and  hnaglnation. 
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Conall  arose  after  this,  and  he  took  his  arms 
jtfid  armour  on  him,  and  he  came  on  to  where 
Conor  was  in  Eman  of  Macha,  and  he  found  the 
fight  on  the  lawn,  and  Fiachra,  the  son  of  Conor, 
greatly  exhausted  by  Ulan  the  fair  ;  and  the  king 
of  Ulad,  or  any  of  the  Ultonians  dared  not  inter- 
fere between  them ;  but  Conall  came  behind  IllaQ 
the  fair,  and  he  thrust  the  blue-green  blade  through 
the  region  of  his  heart.  "  Who  hath  pierced  me 
"  at  my  back  ?'*  says  Ulan  the  fair,  "  and  who- 
"  ever  did  it,  by  my  hand  of  valour  he  would 
"  have  got  battle  opposite  my  face  from  me,  al- 
"  though  he  hath  pierced  me  at  my  back/*  "  Who 
"art  thou  thyself?"  says  Conall.  "I  am  Ulan 
"Fin,*  son  of  Fergus  ;  and  art  thou  Conall?'* 
"  It  is  I,"  says  Conall.  "  Great  (dreadful,)  is 
*c  the  deed  thou  hast  done/'  says  Ulan,  "  and 
"  the  sons  of  Usnach  under  my  protection."  "  Is 
"that  true?"  says  Cofrall.  "It  is  true  indeed,0 
says  Ulan.  "  By  my  hand  of  valour,"  says  Conall, 
"  Conor  shall  not  bear  his  son  alive  from  me  in 

"  vengeance 

*  How  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  translate  this  ILLAN 
FINGAL,  instead  of  Illan  the  fair ;  yet  an  adherent  of 
the  Macphersonian  system  would  hate  the  hardihood  so 
to  render  it, 
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vengeance  for  that  deed  :'*  and  with  that  he  gave 
>low  of  a  sword  to  Fiacra,  so  that  he  took  his 
id  off  him.  Thus  Conall  left  them.  :  The  weak 
shades  of  death  then  came  upon  Ulan  the  fair, 
and  he  threw  his  arms  into  the  mansion,  and 
said  unto  Naisi,  to  exert  resolution,  and  expired 
Ut  once; 

And  now  the  Ultonians  came  around  the  man- 
sion, aud  set  nres  and  faggots  to  it.  Then  came 
forth  Ardsm  and  put  out:  the  fires,  and  slew  three 
hundred  abroad  ;  and  AinH  went  forth  the  other 
third  of  the  night,  and  slew  six  hundred  abrqad, 
and  cut  down  and  slew  their  men  of  might. 

*.'  .  '   • 

Naisi  came  forth  the  last  third   of    the   night, 

and  he  drove  all  the  troops  from  the  mansion,  and 
he  slew  two  hundred  abroad.  And  then  Conor 
set  on  the  Ultonians,  and  they  gave  the  battle  of 
the  morning  to  each  other,  and  the  battle  was 
carried  from  the  Ultonians ;  and  until  are  counted 
sand  of  sea,  or  foliage  of  woods,  or  dew  on  grass,  or 
stars  of  Heaven,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  or  enu- 
jnerate  what  were  of  heads  of  heroes  and  men 
pf  might,  and  of  trunks,  red-bare  from  the  hands 

of 
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*  The  poetic  hyperbole  is  left  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine on  it  a?  his  own  taste  and  judgment  may  direct: 
our  business  is  to  give  a  fair  translation  of  our  original. 
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of  Naisl,  then  on  the  place  of  action.*  He  came 
into  the  mansion  after  this.  And  now  Deirdri  arose 
and  said  unto  them :  u  By  my  troth,  prosperous 
"  is  this  movement  just  made  by  you  ;  and  exert 
*c  fortitude  and  vigor  henceforward,  and  bad  is  the 
"  resolve  you  have  made,  to  trust  in  Conor  to 
*c  eternity  ;  and  sad  that  you  did  not  take  my  conn* 
"  sel  heretofore."! 

As  to  what  regards  the  sons  of  Usnach,  they 
made  a  firm  phalanx  of  their  shields,  and  put  the 
links  of  their  shields  around  Deirdri  between  them, 
and  they  gave  three  bounds  actively5  as  birds,  over 
the  walls  of  Eman  outwards,  and  slew  three  hua* 
dred  as  they  went  along  on  this  rushing* 

As  ^  Conor  saw  this,  he  went  to  Cathbad  the 
Druid,  and  said  unto  him  :  c<  Go  Gathbad,"  says 
he,  *  unto  the  sons  of  Usnach  and  play  encbant- 
"  ment\  upon  themj  for  if  they  be  not  restrained 

**  they 

f  The  influence  of  beauty  on  gallantry  and -valour 
h  constantly  exhibited  throughout  this  tale. 

%  Literally  druidism.     This  was  the  poetic  machi- 
nery of  our   ancient    poets;    for    the    reader    is  not 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  talc  poetically  embellished,  though- 
founded 
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founded  on  fact.  Cathbad  or  CV/^/  was  a  Druid,  and 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  sons  of  Usnach.  No 
wonder  he  should  not  be  willing  to  practise  his  art  on 
them  without  assurance  of  their  safety  ;  but  the  enraged 
Conor  was  not  to  be  restrained  from  vengeance  for  the 
loss  of  his  intended  bride,  by  any  plighted  promises. 


*  Perhaps  this  means  intrinsically  no  more  than 
Caffa's  power  of  persuasion  and  parental  influence  over 
the  sons  ©f  Usnach  to  make  them  submit. 
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"  they  will  destroy  the  Ultronians  for  ever,  should 
**  they  escape  in   spight  of   them ;  and  I  pledge 
ce  my  solemn  asseveration  of  a    true   hero  that  I 
?<  will  be  no  danger  to   them,    provided  they  be 
'  "  of  my  accord."     Cathbad  believing  him,  consent- 
ed to  this;  and  he  had  recourse  to  his  intelligence 
and  art  to  restrain  the  children  of  Usnach,  so  that 
he    laid   them  under   enchantment  $    that   is,    by 
putting  around   them   a  viscid   sea   of   whelming 
waves  ;*  so  that  the  sons  of   Usnach  were  as  if 
swimming  along  the  ground  as  they  were  departing 
from  Eman ;    however,    the  Ultonians  dared  not 
approach    them  until  their  arms  fell    from    their 
hands 5  and  after  their  arms  fell  from  them,  the 
sons  of  Usnach  were  taken,  and  Conor  commanded 
their  being    put    to    death  ;    and    the    Ultonians 
consented  not  to  do  this,  for   there  was  hot  a  per- 
son among  the  Ultonians   without  having  wages 
from  Naisi.f     And  then  Conor  said  to  the  sons  of 
Durecht,  to  put  them  to  death  ;  and  the  sons  of 
Duthrecht  said  they  would  not  do  so.     Conor  had 
P  a  fellow 


t  All  the  Ulster  troops  must  then  be  his  acknow- 
ledged vassals.  The  sons  of  Duthrecht  are  here  said 
to  have  refused  to  execute  the  sons  of  Usnach,  not- 
withstanding that  "in  the  historic  account,  Owen,  the 
-on  of  Duthrecht,  is  stated  to  be  their  assassin. 
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*  This  affecting  scen6  could  hot  pass  through  th& 
liands  of  an  Irish  poet  without  a  mixture  of  the  mar- 
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a  fellow  whose  name  was  Maini  Rough  Hand, 
son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  it  was  Naisi 
that  slew  his  father  and  his  two  brothers,  Athach 
id  Triatha  were  their  names ;  and  he  said  that  he 
If  would  kill  the  sons  of  Usnach.  "  If  so,** 
lys  Aidan,  « let  me  be  killed  first,  since  I  am 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  see  my  brothers  killing/*  "  Let  him 
"  not  be  killed,  but  me/*  says  Ainli.  "  Let  it 
"  not  be  done  so/'  says  Naisi,  «?  fpr  I  have  a 
"  sword  which  Mananan  the  son  of  Lear*  gave  me, 
"  and  it  leaves  not  remains  of  stroke  or  blow,  and 
"  let  us  three  be  struck  together  with  it,  and  we 
"  will  be  killed  at  once/' 

"  True  it  is/?  says  every  one,  "  and  stretched 
u  by  you  be  your  heads  and  necks/'  say  they. 
They  then  stretched  their  noble,  stately,  polished 
necks  on  the  block  at  once,  and  then  Maini 
dealt  them  a  quick,  forceful  blow  of  the  sword, 
and  took  the  three  heads  off  them  at  a  stroke. 
And  the  men  of  Ulad  then  sent  forth  three 

heavy 


vellous.     A  sword  of  supernatural  power  only  could  d© 
the  murderous  deed. 
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*  Deirdri  is  never  tired  of  praising  Alba  from  the 
securit,  she,  and  the  sons  of  Usnach,  are  stated  tQ 
have  enjoyed  there  in  their  flight  from  Eirin. 
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heavy    shouts   of    sorrow    and    lamentation    for 
them. 

As  to  Deirdri  she  cried  sorrowfully  and  lamen- 
tably, and  she  tore  her  loose  hair  and  dishevelled 
tresses  ;  and  she  was  repeating  tales  of  the  children 
of  Usnach  and  of  Alba,*  aud  she  raised  the  strain  : 

"  Farewel  east  to  Alba  from  me ; 
"  Delightful  the  sight  of  her  harbours  and  vales; 
"  Where  the  sons  of  Usnach  pursued  the  chase; 
"  Delightful   to  sit   o'er   the  prospects  of  her 
"cliffs.-'.  .  . 

15  On  a  day  that  the  nobles  of  Alba  were 

Ci  feasting, 

"  And  the  sons  of  Usnach,  deserving  of  love; 
"  To  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Duntrone, 
"  Naisi  gave  a  kiss  unknown." 

"  He  sent  her  a  frisking  doe, 
"  A  hind  of  the  forest,  and  a  fawn  at  its  foot ; 
"  And  he  passed  to  her  on  a  visit, 
<c  On  his  return  from  the  host  of  Inverness." 

«  Upon 
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f  "  By  my  hand  of  valour,"   or  "  by  my  arms  of 
valour,"  is  the  usual  oath  of  our  ancient  heroes. 


Ill 

cc  Upon  my  hearing  of  this* 
€C  My  head  fills  full  of  jealousy  j 
"  I  put  my  little  skiff  on  the  wave, 
*'  And  indifferent  to  me  was  life  or  death.3 


€<  They  pursued  me  on  the  float, 
**  Ainli  and  Ardan,  who  uttered  not  falsehood  5 
"  They  turned  me  inwards, 
**  Two  that  would  subdue  in  battle  an  hundred." 

"  Naisi  gave  his  word  in  truth, 
"  And    thrice    he    swore,    in  presence  of   his 

"  arms,* 

€t  That  he  would  not  put  oa  me  dissatisfaction, 
**  Until  he  would  go  from  me  on  the  host  of  the 

«  dead." 

"  Alas !  heard  she  this  night, 
"  Naisi  to  be  under  cover  in  the  earth^ 
"  She  would  with  ready  feeling  weep; 
"  And  I  would  weep  sevenfold  with  her." 

"  What  wonder  that  I  have  fondness 
"  For  the  regions  of  Alba  of  Smooth  way ; 

"  Safe 
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*  The  English  Versification,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

Adieu  to  Alba's  eastern  shore, 
And  all  its  beauteous  harbours  wide, 
And  vales,  where  Usnach's  sons  pursued 
The  bounding  deer  with  em'lous  pride  ! 

With  what  delight  the  eye  survey  'tl, 
From  the  grey  cliff,  that  tow'rs  on  high, 
The  flow'ry  plains,  and  meads  below  !  —  • 
The  pleasing  thought  constrains  a  sigh  ! 

One  day,  when  Usnach's  noble  sons, 
Ami  Alba's  lords  enjoyed  the  feast  ; 
The  lips  of  Duntrone's  daughter  fair, 
To  his,  in  secret,  Naisi  press'd. 


We 
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"  Safe  was  my  husband  among  them ; 

"  Mine  own  were  her  steeds  and  her  gold."* 

After  this  lay,  as  Deirdri  found  the  attention  of 
each  to  other,  she  moved  on  the  lawn,  running 
distracted  up  and  down  from  man  to  man,  and 
Cuchullan  happened  to  her,  and  she  enjoined  pro- 
tection on  him  5  and  she  told  him  tidings,  from 

Q^  beginning 

He  sent  the  dame  a  stately  hind) 
That,  skipping,  pac'd  the  verdant  lawn> 
And  rang'd  the  woods,  and  leafy  groves, 
Close  follow'd  by  a  playful  fawn. 

But  when  th*  account  alarm' d  mine  ear> 
That  the  brave  youth,  attentive,  paid, 
(Leaving  the  host  of  Inverness,) 
A  formal  visit  to  the  maid  : 

Fell  jealousy  inspired  my  soul, 
I  launched  my  skiff  upon  the  wave, — 
Despising  life,  I  purposed  then 
To  make  the  foamy  tide  my  grave. 

Anly  and  Ardan, — candid  souls  ! 
As  OH  the   distant  shore  they  stood, 
And  saw  my  bark  npon  the  deep, — 
Plung'd,  instant,  in  the  raging  flood: 
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They  quick  pursued,  and  turned  the  float, — 
Ploughed  back  again  the  liquid  field  ; — 
Two  dreadful  chiefs, — whose  might  combin'd, 
Would  make  an  hundred  heroes  yield  ! 

Then  Naisi  pledgM  his  sacred  word, 
And  thrice  upon  his  falchion  swore, — 
That  while  his  bosom  glow'd  with  life, 
He'd  never  cause  me  sorrow  more. 

Ah  !  was  the  bloody  deed  proclaimed, — 
And  did  she  hear  the  mournful  tale  ! — 
That,  in  the  dark  cold  womb  of  earth, 
Now  Naisi  lies  deform' d  and  pale  ! — 


To 
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beginning  to  end,  how  befel  the  children  of  Usnach* 
Sad  was  this  to  Cuchullan,*  for  there  was  not  in  the 
world  a  person  dearer  to  him  than  Naisi.  And 
Cuchullan  asked  ^  who  slew  them?'*  "Maini 
*'  Rough  Hand,"  says  Deirdri. 

After  this,  Deirdri  lay  upon  the  grave,  and  she 
began  to  drink  their  blood  abundantly,!  and  a 
mound  was  reared  for  them,  and  Deirdri  raised 
the  strain : 

DEIRDRPs 


To  death  ingloriously  betray' d  I — 
This  treach'rous  act, — Oh  !— did  she  know, — 
In  anguish  would  she  sadly  weep  ! 
And  I  would  drown  her  with  my  woe  ! 

No  wonder,  that  I  love  the  land, — 
That,  for  its  charming  dales  I  pine ! 
For  there  my  much-lov'd  lord  was  safe, 
And  Alba's  flowing  wealth  was  mine  ! 


*  Cuchullan  was  the  cousin  german  of  the  sons  of 
Usnach.  His  asking  who  put  them  to  death,  is  a 
hint  of  purposed  vengeance,  but  it  is  not  told  after- 
wards that  it  was  executed. 


f  This  is  introduced  as  a  mark  of  extreme  affection, 
sorrow,  and  distraction ;  and  however  disgusting  it  may 
appear,  still  fidelity  to  the  original  obliges  us  to  retain  it, 
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*  A  district  in  Ulster  put  here  for  the  whole  pro 
vince. 
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DEIRDRI's    LAMENTATION    FOR    THE 
CHILDREN  OF  USNACH. 

"  Long  is    the    day  without    the  children  of 

"  Usnach  -9 

"  It  was  not  irksome  to  be  in  their  assemblage ; 
"  Sons  of  a  king,    by    whom   sojourners    were 

<c  entertained ; 
"  Three  lions  of  the  hill  of  Huama. 

"  Three  attachments  of  the  fair  of  Britain  j 
"  Three  falcons  of  the  mount  of  Culan ; 
<c  Sons  of  a  king,  to  whom  valour  made  obedience/ 
"  And  to  whom  heroes  yielded  homage. 

"  Three  mettlesome  bears, 
"  Three  lions  of  the  fort  of  Conrach ; 
t€  Sons  of  a  king,  to  whom  praise  was  wealth ; 
"  The  three  sons  of  the  breast  of  the  Ultonians. 

"  Three  men  of  might,  not  liberal  of  homage, 
"  Their  fall  is  cause  of  sorrow. 
"  The  three  sons  of  the  daughter  of  Cathbad  5 
"  The  three  propa  of  the  hosts  of  Cualgni.* 


"  Three 
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*  Now  Bally  money,   a  post  town  in   the  north    of 
Ireland 

f  Aifi  is  said  to  have  had  a  military  school  in  the  isle 
of  Sky,  in  conjunction  with  her  father  Otha.  Cn- 
chnllan  is  said  to  have  been  bred  tnere,  and  to  have 
had  Conloch  by  this  military  lady.  The  sons. of  Usnach 

and 
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"  Three  dragons  from  the  fort  of  Monad  ;* 
"The  three  heroes  from  the  Red  Branch; 
"  After  them  not  alive  am  I ; 
"  Three  that  broke  every  dreadful  fray." 

"  Three  that  were  reared  with  Aifi,f 
"  To  whom  regions  were  under  tribute  j 
"  Three  columns  of  breach  of  battle  ; 
"  Three  that  were  fostered  at  Sgathay." 

"  Three  fosterlings  reared  by  Otha ; 
"  Three  heroes  mos-t  lasting  in  might ; 
"  Three  renowned  sons  of  Usnach, 
"  'Tis  irksome  to  be  without  them." 

"  The  supreme  sovereign  of   Ulad,    my  first 

"  husband  ;J 
"  I  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Naisi  j 

«  Short 


and  Connal  Carnach  are  stated  to  have  been  reared 
there  also. 


k 


. 

No  more  is  meant  than  that  Deirdri  was,  from  in- 
nicy,  beti'othed  to  Conor.  It  is  human  nature,  that 
e  should  prefer  a  line  youth  of  her  own  age  to  a 

old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
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"  Short  my  life  after  them, 

"  I'll  plaintive  sing  their  lamentable  dirge*'* 

"  That  I  would  live  after  Naisi, 
"  Let  none  on  earth  iiriagine  5 
"  After  Aihli  and  Ardan, 
"  In  me  there  will  not  be  soul." 

"  After  them  alive  I  must  not  be  ; 
"  Three  that  would  rush  through  the   midst  of 

"  battle ; 

"  Since  my  attached  has  gone  frdm  me, 
"  I'll  shed  showers  o'er  his  grave." 

"  O !  m^n,  who  diggest  the  new  grave$ 
^  Make  not  the  tomb  narrowly ; 
"  I'll  be  over  the  grave, 
"  Reiterating  sorrow  and  lamentation. 5> 

"  Much  difficulty  would  I  encounter 
"  Along  with  the  three  heroes ; 
"  I  would  endure  without  house  or  fire ; 
"  It  is  not  I  that  will  not  be  melancholy." 

<c  Their  three  shields  and  their  three  spears 
**  Have  often  been  my  bed ; 

R  « Sec 
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*  Gonall  Carnach  was  lorcf  of  a  district  in  Ulster, 
the  cousin  german,  as  w«  ttave  seen,  of  the  children 

of 
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.c-iV  ,1;  /eg  swords  of  steel 
Over  the  grave, 


"  Their  three  hounds  and  their  three  falcons 
*'  Shall  henceforward  be  without  folk  of  game; 
"  Three  sustainers  of  every  conflict, 
"  The  three  wards  of  Conall  Carnach.*'* 

"  The  three  slips  of  these  three  hounds 
"  Have  forced  a  sigh  from  my  heart, 
"  It  was  with  me  they  were  in  keeping  j 
"  To  see  them  is  cause  of  sorrow.** 

"  I  was  not  one  day  alone 
"  Until  the  day  of  making  the  grave, 
"  Though  often  have  I 
"  And  you  been  in  solitude." 

"  My  sight  hath  gone  from  me? 
"  At  seeing  the  grave  of  Naisi  j 
<c  Shortly  will  I  forsake  my  life, 

My  folk  of  lamentation  live  not." 

"  Since 


Usnach ;  he  was  older  than  they,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  have  had  them  in  wardship. 
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The  English  Femfaatjon,  from  the  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

Now  weary  rolls,  tpme,  each  gloomy  hour,-— 
Now  dimly  shines,  to  me,  earth's  genial  ray,— 

-For.  Usnach's  noble  sons, — alas! — no  more 
Appear,  to  glad  the  rising  beam  of  day! 

Oh! 
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"  Since  it  was  through  me  they  were  betrayed,, 
"  I  will  be  in  tribulation  sadly ; 
"  It  is  sad  I  was  not  in  earth 
"  Before  the  fell  death  of  the  sons  of  Usnach." 

"  Sorrowful  my  journey  with  Fergus, 
"  Deceitfully  alluring  me  to  the  Red  Branch  ; 
"  With  flowery  sweet  words 
"  We  have  been  at  once  beguiled." 

«  I  forsook  the  delight  of  Ulad, 
"  For  the  three  heroes  most  beloved  j 
«e  My  life  will  not  be  long  j 

<c  After  them,  solitary  am  L" 

' 

"  I  am  Deirdri  without  joy, 
M  And  I  in  the  end  of  my  life  ; 
<c  Since  to  be  after  them  is  misfortune, 
"  I  will  not  be  longer.'1* 

After 

Oh! — let  sorrow  every  breast  inspire! 
With  them,  how  sweet  was  life ! — and  I  how  bless' d  ! 

The  princely  offspring  of  a  royal  sire; — 
Who  made  th'  unfriended  stranger  their  free  guest 

4 

Three 
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Tliree  brindled  lions,  whose  impenaj  roar,, 
ficho'd  aloud  from  Huina's  woody  height!  —  • 

•  But  now  the  dreadful  uound  is  hear'd  no  more; 
1'he  falcons  of  the  \\i\\  have  wing'd  their  ilight! 

' 
Three  youths  divine!  —  whom  Britain's  fair  admirM! 

Who  ne'er  up-reaj'd  the  beamy  shield  in  vain^-y 
llecedin  g  valour  shrunk,  with  fear  inspired,  — 

Aud  trembling  'heroes  fled  the  crimson  plain-! 


Three  mighty  leaders,  w&a  tfelttinM  to 
Who  ne'er,  to  mortal,  servile  homage  shew'd, 

While  their  strong  hands  the  brazen  spear  could  wie!4  1 
For  whom,  in  love,  «th'  Ultonion  bc^om  glowM  I 


Tliree  l<#dly  bsitrs  that  mng°d  the  forest  wide, 
And  tore  th'  opposing  oaks  with  fury  down  I—- 

Three rocks  unmov'd  in  battlers  furious  tide  ! 
Three  chiefs,  whose  greatest  riches  was  renown  ! 

Three  that  to  Cufia's  daughter  ow'd  their  source  I— 
Tears  for  their  t  reach'  rous  fall  shall  ever  .pour! 
Three  pow'rful  prqps  of  Cualiiia's  martial  force  t 


Three  draons  fierce  of  Monad's  Jofi    tovy'r! 


Three 


m? 

After  thas  lay,  Deirdri  flung  herself  upon  Naisi 

the    grave,     and    died  forthwith,    and   stones 

/ere  laid  orer    their    monumental    heap ;    their 

Ogham 


Three,  whom  the  RED  BRANCH  honored  7bove  the  rest ; 
'hey're  gone!— and  with  them  all  my  joys  are  fled! 
Three,  that  every  bloody  fray  repressed ! 
iree,  that  in  Aifi's  warlike  school  were  bred ! 

Three,  whom  tributary  realms  obey'd ! 

tree  adamantine  pillars,  that  sustain'd 

The  slack' ning  arm  of  war; — who  forceful  stay*/} 

he  rushing  foe, — and  the  dread  fight  maintain' df 

Three,  that  in  Dunsky's  learned  halls  were  train'd, 
rhom  Otha.  taught  to  break  th'  embattled  line  ; — 
Whose  reach  of  thought,  each  noble  art  attaint!  I 
death's  eternal  sleep  they  now  recline  J 

For  Naisi's  love  1  fled  my  royal  lord, — 
I  fled  Ultonia's  treasures,  throne,  and  king! 

For  three  for  deeds  of  fame  admk'd — adorM? 
Their  lamentable  dirge  I'll  plaintive  sing ! 

And  let  no  earthly  being  vainly  deem, 
That  after  Naisi  I  could  here  delay ! 

To  follow  Anly — Ardan  chief  supreme ! 
I'll  quickly  sink  beneath  the  kindred  clay! 

Three' 
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Three  that  rush'd  impetuous  o'er  the  plain! — 
He'sgone ! — he's  gone ! — MyNaisi ! — deathless  name ! 

Whose  shining  blade  heap'd  high  the  hills  of  slain  I 
O'er  his  cold  corse  shall  woeful  torrents  stream! 


Oh! — -bending  o'er  the  tomb,  here  let  me  stay! — • 
Resume  the  spade,  and  make  the  mansion  wide, — 

And  when  I  weep  my  gloomy  soul  away, — 
Then,  gen'rousj  place  me  by  my  Naisi's  side ! 

With  them  each  danger  would  I  gladly  share, 
And  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  heat  endure ; — 

Now  lamentations  pierce  the  wounded  air! 
No  more  upon  their  shields  I  lie  secure ! 

No  more  their  radiant  spears  shall  be  my  bed ! 
Upraise  their  steely  falchions  o'er  the  grave, 

Yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  hostile  dead ! — 
Around  the  field,  no  more  tftey'll  deathful  wave ! 

No  more  the  hound,  unfettered,  springs  away; 
The  hawk  no  more  shall  guide  his  deadly  aim, 

And  cautious  pounce  upon  the  trembling  prey ; — 
They  breathe  no  more,  who  lov'd  the  sportive  game ! 

They 
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Ogham  name  was  inscribed,  and  their  dirge  of 
lamentation  was  sung. 

S  Cathbad 


They  breathe  no  more,  who  gloried  in  the  chase ! 
Whom  Con  all  rear'd, — whom  heavenly  Maia  bore  ; 

Of  might,,  the  fury  of  the  foe  to  face ; 

The  thunder  of  the  battle  rolls  no  more ! 


When  e'er  I  cast  ajound  my  wand'ring  eye,—- 
And  the  three  *,lips  of  their  three  hounds  I  see, — 

Forth  from  my  bleeding  heart  it  draws  a  sigh ! 
For  they, — alas!-*— were  held  in  care  by  me! 

Naisi! — my  life  existed  but  in  thine! — 
And  now  thy  gen'rous, — mighty  soul  is  flown ! 

Why  should  this  body  long  imprison  mine? 
Why  does  your  Deirdri  linger  thus  alone  ? 

For  though  full  oft  from  me  did  Naisi  part> 
Yet  had  I  then  no  real  cause  to  mourn : 

His  bless' d  existence  fill'd  with  joy  my  heart, — 
But  now  he's  gone, — ah ! — 'never  to  return ! 

Is  Naisi,  then,  in  Earth's  cold  bosom  laid? 
My  sight  grows  dim, — woe  stops  my  sobbing  breath  ! 

Soon,   joyful,   will  I  follow  his  dear  shade, 

My  fainting  spirit  courts  th'  approach  of  Death! 


None— 
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None — ah!  none  I  leave  to  mourn  nay  doom! — - 
Now  fate's  impending  stroke  will  not  be  long; — 

Betray 'd  by  me,  they  sunk  into  the  tomb ! 
There  will  be  none  to  sing  my  funeral  songf 

Ah! — had  th'  unhappy  Deirdri  been  no  more  !- 
Ah: — did  she  sleep  within  her  narrow  cell! — 

Ere  with  false  Fergus  she  left  Alba's  shore, 
Ere  Usna's  noble  offspring  treach'rous  fell! 

Oh ! — how  begun" d! — how  woefully  deceived! 
To  the  RED  BRANCH,  by  sweet  persuasion  brought! 

The  sacred  seeming  promise  was  believ'd ! 
The  sons  of  Usna  harbour1  d  no  base  thought! 

With  three  belov'd — and  gen'rous  chiefs  to  go, 
I  fled  Ultonia's  beauteous  scenes, — divine ! 

In  cheerless  gloom,  and  solitary  woe, 
While  painful  life  continues,  now  I  pine ! 

No  radiant  beam  of  j,oy  my  soul  receives ! 
No  friendly  tongue  can  soothe  my  flowing  grief: 

No  cold  revenge  my  mighty  loss  retrieves ! 
No  human  aid  can  give  me  now  relief ! 
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Cathbad  the  Druid  maledicted  Eman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slaying  of  the  sons  of  Usnach  therein, 
against  the  protection  of  Fergus,  and  after  Conor 

had 


Oh! — Death  at  length  my  sinking  form  invades! 
The  vital  blood  my  veins  no  longer  warms ; — 

Now — now  I  join  the  three  great  martyr' d  shades! — 
Receive  me,  Naisi,  in  thy  blood-stain' d  arms ! 

There  is  a  natural  and  striking  beauty  in  this  poem, 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe  : 
As  Deirdri  begins  her  lamentation  with  strong  and 
emphatic  emotions  of  extreme  sorrow,  which  she  is 
incapable  of  restraining ;  the  strain  of  the  poet  is,  at 
first,  grand  and  expressive ;  and  also  continues  so 
as  long  as  she  is  able  to  exert  her  lamentable  powers 
with  energy; — but  when,  overcome  with  the  insupport- 
able weight  of  her  afflictions,  she  grows  faint  in  body, 
and,  consequently,  feeble  in  expression ; — the  strain 
becomes  less  pompous,  but  more  pathetic,  and  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  mournful  calm  which  admirably  depicts 
her  approaching  dissolution,  in  every  stage  of  which, 
she  is  pourtrayed  in  almost  inimitable  colouring ; — in  ' 
short,  the  reader  is  much  more  affected  with  the  tragic 
story  veiled,  as  it  is,  in  the  beautiful  garb  of  poetry,, 
than  if  he  was  really  present  at  the  death  of  Deirdri — 
so  great  is  the  power  of  the  Irish  bard.  This  has  been 
endeavoured  at  in  the  English  translation, 

The  Druidical  mode  of  interment  in  ancient  Ireland  is 
described  in  this  tale :  A  stone  was  put  over  the  grave  and 

the 
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the  name  of  the  person  interred  was  inscribed  in  the; 
hieroglyphic  virgular  characters  used  by  the  Druids ;  of 
which  kind  of  inscriptions  numerous  instances  are  daily 
discovered  in  Erin,  but  none,  I  believe,  upon  any  of  Mr, 
IVI'Phersqn's f  'grey  stone 9^  in  ALBA,  or  modern  SCOTLAND. 
When  we  colonized  Alba,  which  has  got  the  name  of  Scot* 
land  from  us,  that  is  in  the  sixth  century,  Christianity,  not 
t)ruidism,  was  established.  This  particular  passage  is 
sufficient  to  shew  the  fictitious  scheme  of  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
who  always  puts  down  ifor  our  OGHAM  INSCRIPTION  his 
"  grey  stone"  because  they  are  always  o.i  granite.  He 
affects  the  establishment  of  an  utter  impossibility,  that 
is,  that  an  utter  ignorance  of  literature  could  produce 
a  stupendous  work  of  GREAT  literary  magnitude.  Let 
not  the  literary  world  be  any  longer  in  error.  From 
those  wno  wrote  the  originals  which  he  perverted,  it 
was  that  he  learnt  to  be  singular  and  extravagant,  and 
this  is  what  made  him  "  a  lasting  reputation  and  a 
name ;"  but  they  were  neither  ignorant  nor  illiterate  j 
they  were  the  oldest  literary  people  in  Europe,  our 
poets  and  historians.  Ours  is  a  fine  original  tongue,  of 
which  the  dialect  of  Alba  is  a  debased  corruption. 

At 
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had  given  his  promise  to  Cathbad  that  he  would 
not  slay  them,  if  he  would  practise  enchantment 
upon  them,  and  bring  them  to  himself.  And  Cath- 
bad said  moreover,  that  neither  Conor  nor  any  one 
of  his  descent  should  possess  Eman  from  this  para- 
cide  forth,  to  the  bosom  of  eternity ;  and  that  has 
been  verified,  for  neither  Conor  nor  any  of  his 

race 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  tale,  told  in  the  assembly, 
there  is  a  traditional  relation  always  added.  It  is  said  that 
king  Conor  was  so  incensed  that  Naisi.and  Deirdri  should, 
even  in  death,  inhabit  the  mansion  of  the  grave  together, 
ordered  them  to  be  far  separated  in  the  ground  of 
burial.  It  is  also  said,  that  on  every  morning,  for  some 
days,  the  graves  would  be  found  open,  and  Naisi  and 
Deirdri  found  together  in  one.  It  is  asserted,  that 
Conor  then  ordered  that  stakes  of  yew  should  be 
driven  severally  through  their  bodies,  in  order  to  keep 
them  for  ever  asunder.  The  marvelous  fiction  is  then 
extended  to  an  extravagant  length,  by  telling  that  two 
yew  trees  grew  from  these  stakes,  which,  as  yew  is 
considered  the  longest  living  tree,  were  stated  to  have 
grown  to  such  a  heigiit  as  to  embrace  each  other  over 
the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  in  ages  after  the  tragical 
circumstance  occurred.  All  generous  minds  are  grate- 
fully affected  with  poetic  fiction.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Highland  Society  have  not  been  ignorant  of  the 
tradition  respecting  the  yew  trees,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  their  publication  of  1805.  Romantic  stories  were 
the  substitutes  with  our  ancestors  for  dramatic  composi- 
tion, 
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f  JH  ojt?e-  £lo]twe-  Ujftijg  50  tmjge- 


*  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  breach  of  Fer- 
gus's guaranty  occasioned  him  to  fly  the  court  of  his 
nephew  Conor.  He  resorted  that  of  Cruachan,  in  Con- 
aghr,  where  reigned  MEVIA,  (orMEY,  as  neatly  expressed 
by  the  Albano-scotic  Highland  Society,)  then  queen  of 
.Conaght,  and  long  in  enmity  with  Conor  of  Ulster. 
With  the  influence  of  Fergus,  she  was  able  to  excite 
all  the  rest  of  Ireland  to  a  war  against  Ulster,  which 
did  not  terminate  until  the  destruction  of  Eman,  which 
forms  a  grand  epoch  in  ancient  Irish  history.  The 
poetically  embellished  details  of  this  desperate  war  will 
constitute  a  principal  part  of  our  next  publication.  A 
yast  deal  of  poetic  fiction  is  mixed  by  our  old  poets  with 
their  details  of  absolute  historic  facts.  "  Seel  omnia 
"  antiquitus  fabulosa"  —  "  all  antiquity  is  fabulous" 
From  ancient  documents  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is 
limited,  if  not  ignorant  fastidiousness  to  scorn  all  en- 
fdeavour  at  enucleating  truth. 

f  This  is  a  manner  of  terminating  our  stories  in  old 
manuscripts.  The  obvious  cause  is  to  prevent  mistake, 
as  well  as  to  call  attention  back  to  the  poetic  or 
historic  detail.  The  old  manuscripts  are  so  closely 
written,  that  ife  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  several 
tracts  without  such  marks  ;  and  next,  it  is  suggested, 
that  one  reading  is  not  sufficient  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  composition. 
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race  possessed  Email  from  that  time  to  this.* 
Such  is  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the  children  of 
Usnach.f 


We  have  gone  through  this  poetico-dramatic  tale, 
founded  on  fact,  of  which  the  reader  is  left  at 
liberty  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  which  he 
will  form,  whether  we  will  or  not.  But  now  we 
come  to  compare  it  directly  with  Mr.  M'Pherson's 
Darthula,  and  here  the  argument  is  of  brief  deci- 
sion. Falshood  cannot  stand  against  truth,  no 
more  than  anachronism  can  against  the  range  of 
circumstantial  history. 

Our  story  is  very  different  from  Mr.  M'Pherson'S. 
Ours  has  been  written  at  least  since  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; but  I  can  confidently  assert,  that  his  was  never 
written,  or  "  handed  down  by  tradition,"  in  the 
form  in  which  he  gives  it,  before  he  indited  his 
argument.  Usnoth  was  not  lord  of  Eta,  but 
Usnach  was  an  Ulster  noble,  and  his  sons,  Naisi, 
Ainli,  and  Ardan,  after  their  flight,  settled  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Eitche,  which,  I  allow,  is 
his,  Loch-Eta,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Loarn.  These 
young  heroes  were  not  the  "  nephews  of  the  cele- 
brated Cuchullan,  by  his  sister  Slessama ;"  nor 
do  we  find  he  had  any  such  fanciful  sister :  but 

they 
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they  were  the  sons  of  Ailbhi,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  (Cathbad)  Caffa  the  Druid ;  while  Cuchullan 
was  the  son  of  Deitchin,  another  daughter,  by 
Subaltam  (not  SemoJ  his  father,  lord  of  Dudalgan, 
(now  Dundalk,)  and  so  he  and  the  sons  of  Usnach 
were  cousin-germahs.  They  were  not  sent  from 
Alba  then  to  be  educated  by  the  famed  Cuchullan 
in  arms ;  but,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Deirdri's 
lamentation,  they  are  said  to  be  reared  with  Aifi  in 
the  military  school  of  Sky,  where  Cuchullan  him- 
self,  and  their  other  cousin-german,  the  famous 
Conall  Carnach,  the  son  of  Fincaemh,  another 
daughter  of  Caffa,  is  said  also  to  have  been 
educated.  As  for  the  Cairbar,  here  mentioned, 
he  did  not  exist  for  near  three  centuries  after  the 
sons  of  Usnach,  Cuchullan  and  Conall  Carnach ; 
nor  was  he  then  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Cormac, 
but  the  son  and  lawful  successor  of  that  monarch, 
who,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  choosing 
to  enjoy  tranquillity  and  retirement,  resigned  his 
sovereignty  to  Cairbar  his  son,  who  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  295,  engaged  the  Finnian  heroes  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  he  and  the 
renowned  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  son  of  Finn,  son 
of  Cumhal,  (the  Fingal  of  Mr.  M^Pherson,)  en- 
Countering  each  other,  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 

The 
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The  occasion  of  Cairbar's  engaging  in  this  battle 
was  to  avenge  Finn's  desertion  of  his  grand-father 
Art,  in  the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Moycrovy,  wherein 
he  was  deprived  of  his  life  and  crown  by  Luigh 
Mac  Con,  another  Irish  prince,  who  was  supported 
by  some  British  auxiliaries,  as  will  be  detailed  more 
at  large  in  its  proper  place. 

Deirdri  (not  Darthula)  was  riot,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  daughter  of  Colla,  as  Mr.  M'Pherson  says, 
but  of  Feilim,  son  of  Dal  or  Dela  ;  nor  is  the 
ideal  tower  or  castle  of  Selama  (how  like  the  other 
airy  tower  of  Selma)  at  all  mentioned.  These 
pretty  names  may  be  useful  in  a  work  of  fancy, 
such  as  Mr.  M\Pherson's  Darthula,  whose  drift 
was  suggested  by  the  story  which  we  have 
faithfully  translated,  and  of  which  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have  a  very  fine  old  copy  on 
vellum,  acknowledged  to  have  been  written  so 
long  ago  as  the  twelfth  century.  The  publication 
of  which  would  confirm  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  insisted  upon.  There  is  no  mention  in  Irish 
history  of  any  other  renowned  personages  of  the 
name  of  Colla,  but  of  three  brothers,  sovereign 
princes,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  Colla  Uais>  Colla-da-Chrioch,  and  Colla 

T  Menn, 
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Menn,  none  of  whom  could  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  or  the  sons  of 
Usnach.  But  as  Colla  is  a  soft  poetic  name,  it 
answered  Mr.  M'Pherson's  purpose,  and  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  invention,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  upon  numerous  other  occasions, 
and  which,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  given  him 
trouble,  and  to  have  run  him  quite  closely,  as  in  the 
instances  of  Selma  and  Selama.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  man,  who  was  so  very  deeply  engaged  in  a 
more  extensive  field  of  invention,  should  spare 
himself  trouble  on  such  less  material  occasions,  at 
least  in  his  opinion.  He  had  to  invent  imaginary 
circumstances,  as  well  as  to  bring  together  men, 
and  their  deeds,  who  lived  at  far  distant  periods, 
and  a  few  fictitious  names  of  men  and  places, 
were  trifling  links  in  his  chain  of  fabrication.  Had 
he  nothing  more  than  unsteady  tradition  to  encoun- 
ter, as  he  would  fain  impress,  any  inadvertency 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  indeed  immaterial : 
but  as,  in  fact,  he  stands  opposed  by  the  indubita- 
ble ancient  written  records  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  accurate  language  upon  earth,  these  careless 
inadvertencies  are  fatal.  For  names  are  in  history 
as  landmarks,  which  cannot  be  removed  or  falsified 
without  sacrilegious  violence,  destroying  the  founded 

principles 
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principles  of  established  truth,  and  substituting  in 
their  room  the  fanciful  pillars  of  imposing  fabrica- 
tion. Such  spurious  imposition,  however,  is  easily 
detected  by  the  eye  of  intelligent  investigation,  and 
original  right  is  restored  to  the  contemplation  of 
unprejudiced  judgment*, 

Mr.  M'Pherson,  although  forming  a  new  system, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  Bu- 
chanan,   Fordun,  M'Kenzie,   &c.  thought  proper 
to  blend  the  genuine  truth  with  imaginary  fiction, 
wherefore  he  relates  that  "  the  three  brothers,  after 
"  defending  themselves  for  some  time,  with  great 
<c  bravery,   were  overpowered  and  slain."      This 
is  the  fact  according  to  our  poetic  tale,  but  it  is 
not  equally  true  that  "  the  unfortunate  Deirdri  (not 
Darthula)  killed  herself  on  the  body  of  her  beloved 
"  Naisi,"  (not  Nathos.)     The  tale  tells  that  sue 
threw  herself  on  his  body,  and  instantly  expired, 
as  she  predicted  in  her  lamentation.     In  the  true 
history  she  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  out  of 
Conor's  chariot,    and  to  have   broken   her   skull 
against  a  rock;  and  even  this  must  be  considered 
accidental  death,  rather  than  suicide.    It  is  true  that 
suicide  was  unknown  in  those  early  times ;  but  it 
niust  be  observed,  that  what  is  here   fastidiously 

called 
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called  "  common  tradition,"  is  the  irrefragable 
authority  of  Irish  history,  which  is  every  where 
mauled,  mangled,  mutilated,  perverted,  destroyed, 
and  confounded  in  all  possible  instances  by  thq 
subtle  and  dexterous  ingenuity  of  this  ingenuous 
gentleman,  while  it  must  be  insisted  upon,  that 
he  and  his  countrymen,  if  this  be  discarded, 
have  no  history  or  literature  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years  standing  ;  and  even  this  latter  not 
their  own,  but  a  paltry  loan  from  the  modern 
English  funds. 

Now  let  us  investigate  the  poem  itself,  as  given 
fcy  Mr.  M'Pherson. 

Whatever  merit  the  address  to  the  moon  may 
possess,  must  wholly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  MePher> 
son.  It  savours  much  more  of  modern  than  of 
ancient  poetry.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
make  several  fine  allusions  to  the  moon  and  other 
heavenly  bodies ;  they  derive  elegantly  impressive 
similitudes  from  them  : — so  do  our  ancient  poets?| 
of  whom  none  addresses  them  at  this  rhapso-i 
dical  circumstantial  length.  The  sacred  captain-i 
general,  Joshua  himself,  when  his  mind  was  di-j 
vinely  elevated,  addressed  the  sun  and  moon  only 
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with  limitation  to  certain  places,  when  he  said, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon, 
"  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  Josh,  x,  v.  12. 

This  address,  indeed,  might  have  been  suggested 
byDeirdri's  notice  of  the  boding  cloud,  but  it  is 
much  and  finely  enlarged  upon.  The  picture  is  great, 
sublime,  and  impressive;  but  itis  all  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son's,  who  never  fails  to  borrow  a  tint  from  any 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  who  may  furnish  an 
idea  of  embellishment.  Who  does  not  meet  the 
shade  of  Shakespeare  twinkling  in  the  following 
sentiment  ? — "  But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail  one  night ; 
<c  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven  :*' 

"  The  cloud  cappM  toners,,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
"  The  solemn  temples,   the  great  globe  itself, 
"  Yea,  all  that  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
"  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
"  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.'* 

SHAKESPEARE. 

We  always  had,  notwithstanding  the  respectable 
Dr.  Shaw's  idea  to  the  contrary,  a  conception  of 
the  audacious  imposture  of  a  publication  of  the 
pretended  originals  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  poems  of 
Ossian.  I  call  them  Mr.  M'Pherson's  poems  of 
Ossian  particularly,  as  such  never  existed  in  the 

shape 
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sjiape  and  form  in  which  he  has  given  them,  previous- 
ly to  his  management,  and  before  this  new-fangled 
post-original  translation,   in  ignorant,    unmetrical, 
corrupt  Erse,  to  the  eternal  disgrace,  though  un- 
doubtedly   intended    for    the   lasting    honour — of 
Scotland!      It  is   true,    some    specimens   of   this 
kind  of  nauseously  irregular  rhapsody  were,  from 
.time,  since  the  publication   of   Mr.  M'Pherson's 
Lucubrations,  obtruded  on  the  public  as   part  of 
his  feigned  original,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
pulse  of  the  Irish ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  they 
passed  in  unnoticed  contempt,  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  Irish  literature  had  expired  without  a 
solitary  vindicator  of  its  rights.    Nothing  else  could 
have  induced  the  ushering  forth  of  this  "monstrous 
fabrication.     Indeed  we  know  that  a  similar  con- 
ception of  the  decline  of  Irish  learning,  suggested 
to  Mr.  M'Pherson  himself,  the  feasible  success  of 
that  contrivance,  which  has  deservedly  and  undeserv- 
edly gained  him  "  a  lasting  reputation  and  a  name." 
He  deserves  the  highest  'worldly  applause  for  that 
genuine  scheme  which  has  captivated  the  generous 
taste  of  all  literary  people ;  but  he  truly  merits,  and 
has  surely  incurred  the  reprobation  of  dignified,  pure, 
historic  truth,  while  he  remains  a  lasting  monument 
of  clumsily  contrived,  of  designed  and  systematic 
falsehood, 

Many 
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Many  of  my  countrymen,  far  more  able  than 
myself,  have  attacked  this  rtiany-headed  wily  mon- 
ster of  Scottish  generation  j  but  they  hurled  the 
weapons  of  abstract  reasoning  only,  $hich  were 
eluded  by  the  shield  of  sophistical  deception.  But 
I  come  in  the  simple,  defensive  armour  of  compara- 
tive fact,  while  my  offensive  weapons  are  historic 
truth,  a  professed  acquaintance  with  my  native 
language  j  with  all  that  the  destructive  wrecks 
of  time  and  war  have  left  in  it  for  contemplation  ; 
and  with  a  critically  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
most  abstruse,  difficult,  sublime  and  elegant  poetry. 

The  profound  conjecture  of  the  deep  contempla- 
tive mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  "  if  any  thing  like 
"  originals,  for  Mr.  M'Pherson's  poems  of  Ossian 
"  existed,  it  must  be  found  in  Ireland,"  is  like 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  supposition  of  the  highly 
inflamable  quality  of  diamond.  Both  opinions  stand 
now  on  incontestable  ground  j  the  former,  on  fact, 
now  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  latter  proved  by 
unquestionable  experiment. 

We  will  now  depart  from  Mr.  M'Pherson  until 
after  giving  the  old  historic  tale  of  Deirdri.  We  shall 
then  compare  the  late  monstrous  fabrication  which 

bears 
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bears  his  sanction,  as  the  original  of  his  Ossian, 
with  some  native  fragments  of  that  wildly- sublime 
Irish  Bard,  whoever  he  was,  who  wrote  those  pieces 
of  which  we  have  abundance  to  produce.  Then 
will  Mr.  M'Pherson  be  exhibited  in  his  own 
colours. 

Here  follows  the  historic  tale  of  the  children 
of  Usnach,  which  from  the  language  must  be  of 
the  earliest  age  of  Irish  literature :  it  is  given  with- 
out comment,  except  in  a  very  few  instances  where 
italics  are  introduced,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader 
to  his  own  judgment,  as  to  the  antiquity,  &c.  &c. 
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THE  ANCIENT  HISTORIC 
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HISTORIC    TALE 


OF    THE 


OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  USNACH: 


the  banishment  of  the  sons  of  Usnach? 
Not  difficult.  The  Ulster  nobles  were  feasting  iii 
the  mansion  of  Felim,  son  of  Ball,  Conor's  story- 
teller. Then  was  the  wife  of  this  Felim,  at  attendance 
upon  fche  multitude  (of  guests)  over  them,  and  she 
heavily  pregnant.  Goblets  and  coviviality  go  about, 
arid  they  uttered  noife  of  exhilaration. 

They  were  about  going  to  bed.  The  lady  was 
moving  towards  her  bed.  As  she  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  house,  the  child  screamed  in  her 
womb,  so  as  to  be  heard  entirely  throughout  the 
fort.  Every  man  ran  from  his  quarters  in  the 
house  till  they  were  all  together.  Here  Atchy,  soil 
to  Allil,  exclaimed,  "  Stir  not  youths,  let  the  woman 

"be 
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"be  brought  to  us,"  says  he,  <c  that  we  may  knotfr 
"  whence  is   this   noise  of  alarm."      The  woman 
was  then  brought  to  them.      Then  said  Fdim,   her 
husband,    what    violent  noise  is  it    that  spreads 
ilarm  through  the  house,    woman,  saith  he ;   it 
ounds  from   thy  womb ;    roars   from  thy   com- 
Drehension ;  ears  hear  it ;  a  gleam  of  strong  light 
s  its   similitude.     Many  an   individual   within  its 
ompafs.      My   hardy  blood    it   wounds.      Then 
he  resorted  to  Cathbad,    for  he  was  a  man  of 
ntelligence.      Then  Cathbad   said,  "  Listen  unto 
Cathbad  of  mild  generosity,    civil,  a   great  mild 
hief,     magnified,     exalted    through    science    of 
)ruidism."    Then  Felim  said,  "  Since  mine  are  not 
he   fair     words     of    explaining    knowledge,     as 
-omen    I  understand  not  9  what   in  concealment 
ithin   thy   womb   screamed    so     loud"       Thea 
Cathbad    said,    "  under    the    girdle    round  thy 
;  womb  hath  screamed  a  female  infant  of  shin- 
ing  yellow  hair,     of    poignant    eyes,    of   ears 
sensitive  to  sound;    her  cheek   of  purple   red, 
with  the  colour  of  snow  ;  I  compare  her  teeth  to 
pearls ;    I   identify  her  lips  to  strawberries  j    a 
virgin  from  whom  shall  arise  many  misfortunes  to 
theUltonians:  Within  she  fatalizes  j  in  your  womb 
loud  speaks  a  virgin  fair,    comely  and  limber- 
haired  :    Many  heroes  shall  contend,    many  a 

"  sovcr 
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sovereign  shall  seek ;  she  shall  be  reared  on  the 
wealth  of  the  heavy  produce  of  Conor's  province. 
:<  Her  lips  will  be  strawberry  red  over  her  splendid 
teeth.  Sovereign  princes  will  be  violently  cap- 
tivated by  her  beauteous  bright  form." 

After  this  Cathbad  laid  his  hand  on  the  womb 
of  the  woman,  in  such  manner,  that  the  infant 
sprung  beneath  his  hand,  "  True,"  says  he,  "  a 
"  daughter  it  is,  and  let  Deirdri  be  her  name,  and 
"  evil  will  come  of  her."  And  the  female  child 
was  born  forthwith,  and  Cathbad  spoke  this  lay : 

O!  Deirdri,   on  whose  account  there  shall  be 

great  weeping, 

Whom  groupes  of  women  will  envy ; 
The  Ultonians  will  be  afflicted  in  thy  time, 
O  daughter  fair  of  Feilim ! — 

Many  will  be  jealous,  hereafter, 
Of  thy  face,  O  virgin,  of  flaming  beauty ; 
It  is  in  your  time  heard  shall  be 
The  banishment  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnach. 

It  is  in  your  time  a  deed  of  wrath 
Will  be  hereafter  perpetrated  in  Eman  j 

There 
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There  is  objection  in  thy  visage,  tho'  it  be  hereafter, 
That  shall  destroy  a  prince's  mighty  sons. 

'Tis  in  thy  destiny,  O  !  virgin  of  beauty, 
The  banishment  of  Fergus  from  Ulster, 
And  the  deed  that  hath  contracted  disgrace, 
The  mortal  wound  of  Fiacra,  son  of  Conor, 

?Tis  in  thy  fate,  O  !  virgin  of  beauty, 
The  wound  of  Ergi,  son  of  Illadan, 
And  a  deed  of  no  less  punishment, 
The  destruction  of  Eogan,  son  of  Duthrecht, 

There  shall  be  wrought  a  deed,  foul  and  fierce, 
Under  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  of  high 

accomplishments ; 

Your  little  heap  shall  be  not  in  its  due  place, 
Thou  shalt  be,  a  tale  wondrous,  O  !  Deirdri, 

Let  the  female  child  be  killed,  say  the  young 
men.  Not  so,  saith  Conor,  the  female  child  shall 
be  taken  by  me  to-morrow,  and  she  shall  be  reared 
at  my  own  accord,  and  shall  be  the  woman  (wife) 
who  will  be  with  me,  (my  companion.)  And 
Ulster  dared  not  counsel  him  to  the  contrary  :  The 
thing  was  done  so  consequently,  and  she  became 

X.  the 
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the  most  beautiful  young  woman  in  Ireland.  It  was 
in  a  Jone  fort  she  was  nursed,  so  that  she  saw  not 
>ne  of  the  Ultonians  until  she  was  betrothed  to 
»onor  ;  and  there  was  not  let  into  the  fort  but  the 
young  lady's  tutor  and  nurse  particularly,  and 
Levarcam,  who  acted  as  an  intervening  messenger, 
>r  she  was  a  conversation  womap,  (a  poetess.) 

On  a  time  then  her  tutor  was  slaying  a  veal  calf 
in  the  snow,  outside  in  the  winter,  to  prepare  food 
>r  her,  she  saw  a  raven  drinking  the  blood  in  tte 
low ;  Then  she  says  to  Levarcam — -Lovely  truly 
would  the  man  be  who  were  marked  with  those 
three  colours ;  that  is,  the  hair  like  the  raven,  and 
cheek  like  the  blood,  and  the  body  like  the 
snow.  Designation  and  choice  are  yours,  says 
Levarcam,  not  far  from  you ;  he  is  in  the  house 
with  you,  namely,  Naisi,  son  of  Usnach.  I  Cannot 
be  well  a  day  then,  says  she,  tilfc  I  see  him. 

On  a  time,  then,  this  very  Naisi  was  quite  alone 
the  plains  of  Eman,  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
lent — sweet  truly  was  the  music  of  the  sons  of 
Fsnach.  Every  cow  or  other  animal  that  heard  it, 
;ed  to  milk  two-thirds  more  than  usual ;  every 
mman  being  who  heard  it,  was  overcome  with  the 

delight 
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delight  of  its  harmony. — Their  valour  too  was  tran- 
scendent. Though  Conor's  province  should  be 
about  them  in  one  place,  when  each  set  his  back 
to  the  other,  they  would  not  overcome  them,  so 
superior  was  their  action  and  defence.  They  were 
as  fleet  as  hounds  at  chase ;  they  slew  deer  with 
their  speed. 

As  Naisi,  in  particular,  was  alone  abroad,  Deir- 

dri  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and  as  she  passed  by, 

uttered  not  a  word.    "  Mild  is  the  dame  who  passeth 

"  by,"  says  he,     "  It  is  natural  for  damsels  to  be 

"  mild  where  there  are  no  youths, "  says  she.    e<  The 

€(  man  of  the  province  is  with  you,"   says  he.     "  I 

"  would  make  a  choice  between  you  both,''  says 

she,  <c  and  would  prefer  a  young  man  such  as  you/* 

^  Not  so,"  says  he,  "  though  it  is  in  consequence 

<c  of  apprehension.5'     "  It  is  for  avoidance  of  me 

"  thou  sayest  that,"  says  she.     "  Be  it  so  then,5* 

says  he.     With  this  she  flung  a  ball  at  him,  which 

struck  his  head.     "  A   stroke  of  disgrace  through 

£C  ILc's  extent  is  this,"  says  she,  "  if  you  take  me 

"  not."     "  Depart   from  me,    woman,"    says  he. 

"  Thou  wilt  be  in  disgrace,"   says  she.     With  this 

she  took  his  instrument  and  played.     When  Ulster 

heard  the  music  in  that  quarter,  every  man  of  them 
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separated  from  the  other.  The  sions  of  Uslifia 
rushed  forth  to  remonstrate  with  their  brother; 
c  What  are  you  about,"  say  they,  "  is  not  there 
6  the  fated  destruction  of  Ulster  ?"  Then  he  told 
them  what  had  passed  with  him.  *c  Evil  will 
'  come  of  it,"  say  the  youths.  "  Although 
"  there  should,  I  will  be  in  disgrace  while  I  live.  We 
<c  will  go  with  her  to  another  country.  There  is  not 
"  in  Erin  a  king  who  will  hot  give  us  welcome." 
They  then  held  a  council,  arid  departed  that  night 
with  three  times  fifty  men  of  might  j  and  three  times 
fifty  women,  and  three  times  fifty  greyhounds,  and 
three  times  fifty  attendants,  and  Deirdri  like  another 
among  them.  They  were  at  shiftings  all  around  Erin, 
and  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  frequently  by  the 
devices  of  Conor,  from  Esro  (Ballyshanon)  round 
Erin,  south-west,  and  to  Binedar,  (Hoivth,}  north- 
ieast  again.  However,  at  length  they  sailed  by 
Ulster  into  the  region  of  Alba,  (modern  Scotland?) 
and  settled  in  a  wild  therein.  When  the  chase 
of  the  mountain  failed  them,  they  fell  upon  the 
cattle  of  the  men  of  Alba.  These  assembled  to 
extirpate  them  in  one  day.  They  resorted  to  the 
king  of  Alba,  who  took  them  in  his  friendship, 
ind  admitted  them  into  military  service. 
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tin  a  particular  time,  then,  the  king's  steward 
t  on  a  morning  early,  and  made  a  circuit  round 
is  mansion,  and  saw  the  couple  asleep.  He 
r  went  and  awoke  the  king.  "  We  have  not 
found  a  wife  meet  for  you  until  this  day;  There 
is  in  the  bed  of  Naisi,  son  of  Usnach,  a  woman 
meet  for  the  sovereign  of  the  west  of  the  world. 
*4  Let  Naisi  himself  be  at  once  killed,  and  espouse 
*'  the  damsel  thyself,"  says  the  steward.  <c  No/* 
says  the  king,  "  but  go  thou  to  solicit  her  pri- 
;c  vately,"  It  is  done  so.  The  steward  communicates 
"witfo  her  towards  "night.  She  informs  her  husband 
of  it  tha<-  night  upon  the  first  opportunity ;  so  that 
the  r  as  not  accomplished.  It  was  then  given 

"in  command  to  the  sons  of  Usnach  to  go  into 
dangers  and  battles  and  difficulties,  in  expectation 
that  they  might  be  slain  in  such  engagements^     The 
of  Alba  were  assembled  to  slay  them  by  his 
rs   besides.      She   informed  Naisi:      "  Hence 
t>i  away/'  says  she,    "  if  you  go  not  off  to-night, 
"  you  will   be  slain  to-morrow."     They  departed 
thence  that  night,   and  went  into  a  sea-girt  isle. 
This  was  made  known  to  the  Ultonians. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  O  !  Conor,"    said  Ulster,    "  that 

**  the  sons  of  Usnach  should   fall  in  an  enemy's 

Y  "  region, 
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"  region,  on  account  of  a  blameable  woman.  It 
*'  were  better  to  confine,  and  support  them,  and 
to  slay  them  on  coming  to  their  own  country, 
than  that  they  should  fall  by  their  foes."  Let 
"  them  come  then,"  says  Conor,  "  and  let  it  be 
<c  to  obedience.  Let  this  fact  be  made  known  to 
"  them."  "  We  delight  in  this,"  said  they,  and 
*'  will  send  to  them,  and  let  Fergus  enter  into 
"  guaranty  with  us,  and  Dubthach,  and  Cormac, 
"  son  of  Conor.  Let  them  come  till  we  take  them 
"  into  hand  from  beyond  sea."  It  was  afterwards 
enjoined  on  Fergus,  by  design  of  Conor,  to  go  to 
a  feast,  and  that  the  sons  of  Usnach  should  give 
solemn  asseveration  that  they  would  not  partake  of 
Erin's  food  before  the  food  of  Conor,  Then  Fiach, 
son  of  Conor,  went  with  Fergus  along  with  them  j 
and  Fergus  and  Dubthach  tarried ;  and  the  sons  of 
Usnach  hastened  until  they  were  on  the  plain  of 
Eman. 

Then  came  Eogan,    son  of  Duthrect,  king  of 
Fermanagh,    to  submit   to    Conor ;    for    he    had 
sn  at  enmity  with  him  for  a  great    while.     It 
he  who  was  sent  to  slay  them,  at  the  head 
>f  Conor's  soldiery,    that  they  should  not  come 
ito  himself.      The  sons   of  Usnach   were   then 
tanding  on  the  green  of  Eman,  and  the  soldiery 

sitting. 
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sitting.  Eogan  then  hastily  approached  solely  on 
the  lawn.  Fergus's  son  moved  up  and  took  one 
hand  of  Naisi.  He  salutes  them  with  a  furious 
blow  of  a  large  javelin,  piercing  Naisi  therewith, 
so  that  it  came  out  at  his  back.  At  this  the  son  of 
Fergus  threw  both  his  arms  around  Naisi,  so  as  to 
put  them  around  him  above  and  below ;  and  so 
was  Naisi  slain  down  through  the  son  of  Fergus  ; 
and  after  this  were  the  troops  slain  all  over  the 
lawn,  so  that  none  escaped,  except  only  such  as 
made  their  way  by  the  point  of  javelin,  or  the 
wound  of  sword ;  and  Deirdri  was  handed  over 
to  Conor.  Her  hands  were  bound  behind  her 
back.  All  this  was  directly  conveyed  to  Fergus, 
as  well  as  to  Cormac  and  Dubthach.  They  move 
on  at  once  to  do  desperate  deeds.  Dubthach  slew 
Maini,  son  of  Conor  ;  and  Fiachna,  son  of  Feilim, 
Conor's  daughter's  son,  was  wounded  at  the  same 
time ;  and  Fergus  slew  Tragatren,  son  of  Tragletan  ; 
and  Conor  was  put  to  flight  by  them  j  and  a  battle 
was  fought  between  them  on  the  same  day,  in  which 
three  hundred  of  the  Uitonians  were  slain  between 
them ;  and  Eman  was  burnt  by  Fergus.  Where 
they  went  after  was  to  Aliil  and  Mey  ;  for  they 
luiew  that  they  were  a  couple  that  would  kindly 
receive  them  j  and  that  they  were  not  affectionately 

disposed 
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disposed  towards  Ulster  5  thirty  hundred  was  the 
amount  of  their  adherents  into  exile.  To  the 
end  of  sixteen  years,  wailing  and  hot  anguish 
ceased  not  in  Ulster,  but  there  were  wailing  and  hot 
anguish  every  night. 

Deirdri  was  for  a  year  indeed  in  the  bed  of  Conor, 
and  during  that  year  she  neither  smiled  nor  laughed, 
nor  took  sufficiency  of  food,  drink,  or  sleep,  nor 
raised  her  head  from  her  knee.  When  musicians 
would  attend  at  her  mansion,  then  would  she  utter 
this  rhapsody : 


Lament  ye  the  mighty  warriors, 
Assassinated  in  Eman  on  corning ! 
Stately  would  they  arrive  at  home, 
The  three  mighty  sons  of  Usnach. 

Naisi,  companion  accomplished,  mild, 
lament  him  at  once  with  me  ; 
Ardan,  subduer  of  the  luxurious  boar, 
Bewail  Andli  of  mighty  vigour. 

Tho'  sweet  to  you  the  mellow  mead 
Drank  by  the  son  of  Nessa  voluptuous, 


Ever 
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Ever  more  delightful  to  me  thro9  life, 
The  fare  of  the  sons  was  sweeter. 


Whenever  mighty  Naisi  would  set  out 
To  hunt  the  woods,  the  fair  wide  plains, 
Every  food  was  more  delicious  than  hoiiey 
Caught  by  the  sons  of  Usnach. 

Tho'  sweeter  to  you  is  the  dirge 
Of  pipes  and  horn  trumpets ; 
It  is  my  assurance  to  the  kingj 
1  heard  more  melodious  music. 

Delightful  to  Conor,  the  kingj 
Are  pipes  and  trumpets ; 
More  delightful  to  me  the  airy  strain^ 
The  melody  sung  by  the  sons  of  Usnach, 

Deep  sound  of  surge  was  Naisi, 
Sweet  music  was  its  constant  hearing  j 
Ardan's  voice  was  truly  excellent, 
And  Ainli's  sounding  Song  towards  his  green 
booth  „ 


Naisi's  grave  has  been  made, 
Sorrowful  indeed  was  its  confequence  \ 
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He  supplied  numbers,  by  might, 

Of  waving  beverage,  in  their  slaughter. 

Delightful  their  birth  of  most  beauteous  bloorn? 
Whose  manhood  rose  to  highest  vigour  j 
How  sad  the  consequence  to-day  I—- 
The sons  of  Usnach  have  been  immolated  I— 

Dear  their  sweet  converse, 
Dear  their  youthful  vigour  of  high  might ; 
In  their  passage  thro'  the  plain  of  Fal,  (Erin?) 
Welcome  was  the  approach  of  their  valorous 
prowess. 

Dear  their  blue  eyes,  that  fair  ones  loved, 
They  were  admired  in  their  peregrinations  j 
On  searching  round  the  forest  in  liberal  sport, 
Delightful  their  movement  o'er  the  dusky  moor, 

I  sleep  not  at  any  time,, 
And  my  complexion  is  not  blooming  ; 
Sounds  of  exultation  affect  me  not, 
Since  the  sons  of  Usnach  come  noto 
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My  senses  are  scattered  away, 
Nor  do  I  relish  food  or  drink. 

Welcome  to  me  are  not  to-day, 
The  cordial  liquors  quaffed  by  nobles  j 
Nor  ease,  nor  comfort,  nor  delight, 
Nor  splendid  mansion,  nor  palace  of  a  king. 

When  Conor  was  endeavouring  to  sooth  her,  it 
was  then  she  uttered  the  following  dirge: 

O !  Conor,  tho*  thou  be 
Soliciting  me  from  my  sorrow  and  weeping, 
It  is  my  fate  while  I  live, 
The  tale  to  me  is  not  acceptable. 

What  was  most  beauteous  to  me  beneath  the 

sky, 

And  what  was  most  lovely  to  me, 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me, — great  the  anguish,— 
I  shall  not  get  healed  of  it  to  my  death. 

The  affliction  that  is  sadness  to  me, 
The  coming  of  the  slaughter  of  Usnach's  sons 

through  me  f 

Black  corses  made  of  their  fair  frames, 
That  were  splendid  above  numbers. 
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Two  ruddy  cheeks  of  softest  lineament,  (Nam's) 
Ruby  lips,  brows  of  the  chafer's  hue  j 
Two  rows  of  splendid  teeth, 
Like  pearls  of  snowy  white. 

Splendid  was  his  vesture  fair, 
Among  the  mighty  of  Alba's  host  j 
A  cassock  of  bright  purple,  rightly  shaped. 
With  its  fringe  of  brilliant  gold. 

A  garb  of  satin, — precious  ornament, 
Wherein  were  an  hundred  polished  gems  j 
For  whose  fair  fitting,  brightly  shone, 
Fifty  hooks  of  silver* 

A  sword  of  golden  hilt  graced  his  hand, 
Two  blue-green  javelins  of  brightful  point ; 
A  dirk  with  osprey's  of  golden  gleam, 
And  a  hilt  of  silver  on  it. 


Setot  to  us  was  Fergus  fair, 
To  bring  us  o'er  the  wide  main ; 
He  gratified  his  dignity  at  a  feast, 
His  redoubtable  might,  (the  sons  of  Usnacfr)  were 
skin. 
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However  long  they  would  be  on  the  plain, 
Iliad's  (nobles}  at  the  beck  of  Conor  j 
I  would  in  every  quarter  catch 
The  visage  of  Naisi,  son  of  Usnach. 

Break  not  the  strings  of  heart, 
Tho*  you  seized  on  my  early  dawn  5 
The  affection  is  stronger  that  lives, 
Tho'  my  darling  be  dead,  O  !  Conor ! 

*<  What  is  it  you  hate  most  that  you  see  ?"  says 
Conor.  "  Thou  thyself,  and  Eogan,  son  of  Du- 
"  threcht,"  says  she.  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  year  in 
<%  Eogan1  s  bed  then,1'  says  Conor.  Conor  then 
gave  her  over  to  Eogan.  They  drove  the  next  day 
to  the  assembly  of  Murthemny.  She  was  behind 
Eogan  in  a  chariot.  She  looked,  that  she  might 
not  see  both  her  gallants,  towards  the  earth. 
"  Well,  Deirdri,"  says  Conpr,  "  it  is  the  glance 
<c  of  a  ewe  between  two  rams,  you  cast  between  me 
K<  and  Eogan."  There  was  a  large  rock  near ; 
she  hurled  her  head  at  the  stone,  so  that  she  broke 
her  skull,  and  killed  herself. 

This  is  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Usnach,  and  the 
cause  of  the  exile  of  Fergus,  and  of  the  death  of 
Deirdri. 

A  a  Such 
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Such  is  the  tale,  from  which  the  flowery  Keating 
took  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  of 
Cuailgne.  The  language  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
can  be  undertsood  but  by  a  few  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  day ;  the  orthography  is  obsotete  and  pro- 
vincial. Here,  and  with  Keating,  the  catastrophe 
is  the  same.  The  story  is  not  of  Alba,  (Scotland,) 
but  of  Eifi,  (Ireland,}  and  therefore  the  point  of 
the  originality  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  DARTHULA  is 
here  completely  lost,  and  the  imposture  utterly 
refuted. 

Now  we  will  give  one  or  two  of  those  wild  rhap- 
sodies attributed  to  Oisin.  He  never  wrote  them, 
but  the  assumption  of  his  name  was  a  device  of  the 
Irish  poets  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries, 
to  inspirit  their  countrymen  against  the  Danes,  by 
describing  the  valour  of  their  ancestors  against  them 
and  all  other  foreign  invaders.  But  first  let  us 
exhibit  Colum  Kill's  farewel  to  Aran,  an  island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  no  means  that,  or 
those,  off  the  coast  of  modern  Scotland. — This  is 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Deirdri's 
LAMENTATION,  as  to  the  stile  and  metre.  When 
we  come  to  compare  the  Fenian  poems  with  the 
monstrous  modern  imposture,  we  will  be  more 

minute 
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minute  as  to  the  accurate  and  intricate  prosody  of 
the  language,  which  the  Scotch  have  forgotten,  and 
which  they  must  recover  before  they  attempt  again 
to  impose  on  the  literary  world. 


COLUM    KILL'S    FAREWEL 

TO     A  RAN, 
LITERALLY    TRANSLATED, 

ON  this  farewel  we  will  make  no  other  comment, 
but  that  it  proves  the  creed  of  Colum  Kill,  as  a 
Christian  Divine,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  j  and 
next  direct  the  Scottish  antiquity  to  compare  it  with 
Deirdri's  Lamentation,  to  endeavour  an  ascertain- 
ment of  its  date.  The  farewel  is  undoubtedly 
Colum  Kill's  composition ;  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  as  historic  fact,  that  he  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  in  the  identical  stile  and  metre 
©f  Deirdri's  Lamentation. 


COlUjft 
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C01TJM  -KILL    STJUO. 

Farewel  from  me  to  Aran, 
A  sad  farcwel  to  my  feeling ; 
I  am  sent  eastward  to  Hy, 
And  it  separated  since  the  flood ! 

Farewel  from  me  to  Aran ; — 
It  is  it  anguishes  my  heart, 
Not  to  be  westward  at  her  waves, 
Amidst  groupes  of  the  Saints  of  Heaven } 

Farewel  from  me  to  Aran ; 
It  has  anguished  my  heart  of  faith, 
It  is  the  farewel  lasting  ; — 
Oh  !  not  of  my  will  is  the  separation  ! 


Farewel  from  me  to  Aran  j— 
It  is  the  farewel  sad  j 
And  she  filled  of  angels  fair  5 — 
J  without  an  attendant  iq  my  cot! 


0!  Modan, 
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*  From  this  forward  to  the  end,  the  metre  is  changed 
from  alternate  to  direct. 

t  The  Poet  here  compares  Aran  to  the  setting  sun, 
from  its  western  situation  ;  or,  because,  from  being  the 

most 
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O !  Modan  great,  son  of  Merseng, 
Fair  prosperity  to  thee  what  I  say, 
I  being  sent  a  far ;  — 
You  established  in  Aran ! 

Alas !  its  far ; — Alas  !  its  far,* 
I  have  been  sent  from  Aran  west, 
Towards  the  population  of  Mona  east. 
To  visit  the  Albanachs !  (men  of  Alba.} 

Son  of  the  living  God, — O !  Son  of  the 

living  God  ; 
It  is  He  sent  me  to  Hy  ; 
It  was  He  gave,  great  the  benefit, 
Ara  as  the  habitation  of  PENITENTS  !  « 

Aran,  thou  Sun, — Oh  !  Aran,  thou  sun,f 
My  affection  is  buried  in  her  westward  j 
Alike  to  be  under  her  earth  pure, 
As  under  earth  of  Peter  and  Paul ! 


Aran,  thou  Sun, — O !  Aran,  thou  Sun, 
My  love  lies  in  it  west, 


If 


most  frequented  by  Penitents,  and  from  the  eminent 
sanctity  of  its  Monks,  it  shone  as  a  luminary  among  the 
other  islands  sacred  to  heavenly  contemplation. 
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If  within  the  sound  of  its  bell, 

Alike  is  it  for  any  one  as  to  be  in  happiness. 

Aran,  thou  Sun,  O !  Aran,  thou  Sun, 
My  love  is  buried  in  it  west  £ 
Each  who  goes  under  her  earth  purei 
Him  see£  hot  eye  of  DeviL 

O !  Aran  blessed,  O  !  Aran  blessed, 
Woe  to  him  who  is  inimical  to  it  also  5 
For  to  him  is  given  for  it, 
Shortness  of  life  and  Hell, 

O  !   Aran  blessed,  O  !  Aran  blessed, 
Woe  to  those  who  are  inimical  to  it  also  j 
Their  children  and  their  cattle  waste, 
They  themselves  at  the  other  side*  will  be  in  bad 
condition. 

O !  Aran  blessed,  O  !  Aran  blessed, 
Woe  to  him  at  once  who  is  her  enemy  J 
And  that  Angels  come  from  on  high 
To  visit  it  every  day  in  the  week. 


Gabriel  on  every  Sunday  comes, 
For  it  is  Christ  so  ordered  j 
B  b 

Meaning  the  other  side  of  the  grave, 


Fifty 
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Fifty  angels,  (not  weak  the  cause,) 
Sanctifying  her  masses. 

On  every  Monday,  Oh !  on  every  Monday, 
Cometh  Michael^  great  the  advantage, 
Thirty  Angels,  propitious  their  practice, 
To  bless  her  churches. 

On  every  Tuesday,  Oh  !  on  every  Tuesday, 
Cometh  Raphael,  of  mysterious  power, 
To  bless  her  mansion  there, 
To  maintain  the  piety  of  Aran. 

"Wednesday  hard,  Qh!  Wednesday  hard, 
Cometh  Uriel,  great  the  advantage  ; 
Thrice  to  bless 
Her  churches  high,  angelic. 

Every  Thursday,  Oh !  every  Thursday, 
Cometh  Sariel,  great  the  treasure, 
Dispersing  God's  benefits  from  Heaven 
On  bare  stones  that  day. 

On  Friday,  Oh!  on  Friday, 
Cometh  Ramael  and  his  host, 

So 
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So  that  every  eye  is  satiated  by  him, 
Of  Angels  fair,   truly  bright. 

From  Carman's  (Wexford)  coast  hither, 
To  Leinster's  stream  of  Leighlin, 


Cometh  Mary,  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God? 
And  her  charge  along  with  her. 
Angels  are  in  the  groupe, 
They  bless  it  on  Saturday, 

Tho'  there  should  be  no  existing  life, 
But  hearing  of  the  Angels  of  Aran, 
Better  than  any  life  under  Heaven, 
To  hear  their  Hymns  of  praife. 

We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  impos- 
ture of  the  late  pompous  publication,  purporting 
to  be  the  originals  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  pretended 
translation.  One  or  two  specimens  of  detached 
little  rhapsodies  of  the  poetry  ascribed  to  Oisin, 
which  are  of  exactly  accurate  diction  and  prosody, 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  work  alluded  to, 
is  a  post  original  translation  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's 

original 
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original  lucubrations,  in  corrupt  unmetrical  Erse ; 
for  his  poems  of  Oisin,  it  must  be  repeated,  never 
existed  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  given  them, 
before  they  appeared  from  the  framing  of  his  plastic 
powers. — Specimens  of  this  nauseously  irregular 
bombast  have  been  frequently,  from  time  to  time, 
ushered  into  public  since  the  first  coming  forth  of 
these  pieces,  pretended  to  be  translations  of  Gaelic 
poems,  in  order  to  try  the  pulse  of  the  Irish.  The 
merited  contempt,  however,  with  which  they  passed 
unnoticed,  encouraged  the  uttering  of  this  monstrous 
imposition  on  the  literary  world, 

IVIr.  IVf 'Pherson,  himself,  lived  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  imposture  ;  a  conduct  equally  ingenuous  with 
jiis  having  an  advertisement  inserted  in  a  Dublin 
newspaper,  affecting  to  be  from  some  native  Irish- 
man, desiring  the  public  to  withhold  judgment  upon 
his  poem  of  Fingal,  as  the  true  one  would  shortly 
make  its  appearance.  This  had  a  double  object. 
Jt  gave  publicity  to  his  intended  publication,  and 
by  a  dark  insinuation,  it  was  intended  to  be  inferred, 
that  as  no  such  publication  was  thought  of  then  in 
Ireland,  and  of  course  would  not  appear,  it  was  to 
be  directly  concluded,  that  no  works  of  Oisin,  or 
any  attributed  to  him.,  could  be  had  in  this  island ; 

and, 
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and,  therefore,  that  Alba,  or  modern  Scotland,  alone 
must  glory  in  the  nativity  and  genius  of  the  heroic 
Bard,  as  well  as  in  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  heroes 
he  celebrated.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  very 
disingenuous  craft,  which,  coupled  with  his  affected 
disdain  of  the  Irish  History  and  Language,  is  little 
short  of  an  utter  disregard  of  principle.  A  precon- 
ceived conviction  in  him  and  his  adherents,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  had  perished 
in  its  native  land,  without  a  solitary  vindicator  of  its 
rights,  could  alone  give  confidence  to  such  presump- 
tion. They  indeed  have  been,  and  are  enviably 
situated  compared  with  us.  They  are  supported  by  all 
the  wealth,  dignity,  talent,  power,  and  influence  of 
their  favoured  clime ;  while  it  has  been  considered 
here  an  unprofitable,  if  not  a  detrimental,  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  acquirement  for  ages  back,  to  know, 
or  shew  a  disposition  to  know,  the  finest  medium  of 
communication  ever  spoken  in  Europe,  the  Irish 
Language. — Yet  here  its  forceful,  exprssive,  living 
vigour  is  known,  in  all  its  elegant  accuracy  and 
correctness,  but  hitherto  fastidiously  neglected  $ 
there  a  fine,  but  debased  and  corrupt,  dialect  of 
it  is  endeavoured,  might  and  main,  to  be  ini- 
posed  on  the  world  as  the  mother  tongue. — But  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  perverse  of  Alba  any  longer  to 

maintain 
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maintain  the  field  of  imposture ;  these  small  speci- 
mens of  comparative  fact  will  put  the  effrontery  of 
fabrication  and  presumption  to  disgrace  and  rejection 
for  ever. 

We   have   abundance   of    those  wild   romantic 
rhapsodies  of  poems  attributed  to  Oisin,  the  son  of 
Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhal.    Some  are  also  attributed 
to  Fergus,  of  romantic  lips,  (f  Jfl-Be-0)l,)  the  brother 
of  Oisin,  who  was  emphatically  stiled   (Tjle-  Hct 
f  £)tie-,)   "  the  Bard  of  the  Fenii,"  that  is,  of  the 
ancient  Irish  militia ; — Mr.  MTherson's  heroes  of 
Fingal.     We  have  many  too,  attributed  to  Cailti, 
son  of    Ronan,  another  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
Fenii,    who   was   Finn's  nephew  and  confidential 
friend.     Oisin  and  Cailti  are  traditionally  mentioned 
as  having  lived  until  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  on 
the  Christian  mission  in  Ireland.     All  the  poems 
attributed  to  these  heroes  are  in  the  form  of  details  to 
him  of  all  the  great  transactions  that  happened  in 
their  days,  and  particularly  of  the  great  deeds  and 
wondrous  exploits  of  Finn,  Gaul,  Oscar,  son   of 
Oisin,  'and  the  other  Fenian  heroes. 

The  first  of  the  two  following  specimens,  is  a  short 
wild  story  on  the  song  of  a  Blackbird,  said  to  be 

delivered 
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delivered  by  Oisin  to  St.  Patrick.     The  main  object 
seems  a  description  of  romantic  scenery  j  the  mention 
of  Finn's  expedition  to  Lochlin  ;  and  his  delight  in 
rural  scenes.     The  next  is  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  extreme  youthful  prowess  and  valour  of  the 
renowned  Oscar,  who  subdues  and  kills,  after  a 
desperate  contest,  a  redoubtable  foreign  hero.  These 
are  here  introduced  as  being  less  common  and  better 
preserved  than  many  others,    perhaps  of  greater 
import  in  point  of  subject,  and  which  may  hereafter 
make  their  appearance  in  equal  correctness.     Here 
the  alliterations,  unions,  correspondences,  auricular 
harmonies,  and  other  particulars  requisite  to  the 
accuracy  and  elegance   of  Irish  poetry,  are  most 
scrupulously  and  chastely  preserved  j  and  upon  this 
account  are  they  particularly  exhibited ;  as  by  direct 
comparison,  the  gross  irregularity  and  incorrectness 
of  the  unmetrical  bombast  in  which  the  modern 
fabrication  is  conceived,    will  be   completely  ex- 
posed. 
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THE     BLACKBIRD 
OF   THE    GROVE    OF   CARNA, 

FROM  OISIN. 


The  Versification  from  a  literal  Translation^ 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 

HAIL  tuneful  bird  of  sable  wing, 
Thou  warbler  sweet  of  Carnal  grove  !* 
Not  lays  more  charming  will  I  hear 
Tho*  round  th'  expansive  earth  I  rove. 

No  melody's  more  soft  than  thine, 
While  perch' d  thy  mossy  nest  beneath  : 
How  sad  to  miss  thy  soothing  song ! 
When  harmony  divine  you  breathe. 

O  son  of  Alphron  cease  thy  bells, 
Cease  thy  hollow-sounding  strain : 
To  Carna's  grove  thine  ear  incline, — 
Thou  wilt  overtake  thy  psalms  again. 

O  didst 
*  Derrycam  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
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O  didst  thoii  hear  its  mournful  tale ! 
Didst  thou,  as  I,  its  story  know  ! 
Thou  Wouldst  forget  thy  God  awhile* 
And  down  thy  cheeks  would  torrents  flow* 

Found  was  the  bird  on  Lochlin*s  plains* 
(Where  purling  flows  the  azure  stream) 
By  ComhaPs  son,  for  goblets  fam'd* 
Which  bright  with  golden  splendor  beam* 

Yon  lofty  wood  is  Carna's  grove* 
Which  bends  to  west  its  awful  shade* 
Where  pleas'd  with  Nature's  wild  display. 
The  Fian's — noble  race !  delay'd* 

In  that  retired  and  dusky  wood, 
The  bird  of  sable  wing  was  lay'd  : 
Where  the  majestic  oak  extends 
His  stately  boughs  in  leafy  shade. 


The  sable  bird's  harmonious  note, 
The  lowing  hind  of  Cora's  steep, 
Were  wont,  at  morning's  early  dawn, 
To  lull  the  mighty  Finn  asleep. 


The 
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The  noise  which  haunts  the  weedy  pond, 
That  into  triple  straight  divides : 
Where  cooling  in  the  chrystal  wave, 
The  bird  of  silver  plumage  glides. 

The  twitt'ring  hens  on  Groan's  heath, 
And  from  yon  water-girded  hill, 
The  deepening  voice  of  gloomy  woe, 
Sad,  pensive,  melancholy  shrill. 

The  eagle's  scream  from  Foat's  vale, 
From  the  tall  pine  the  cuckoo's  song, 
The  music  of  the  hounds,  that  fly 
The  coral-pebbled  strand  along. 

When  liv'd  brave  Finn,  and  all  his  chiefs ; 
The  heath  did  more  the  heroes  please— 
Than  church  or  bell  they'd  dearer  deem 
The  sable  bird's  melodious  lays* 
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THI 


THE    POEM   OF 
TALC, 

SON  OF  TRONE* 


The  Versification  from  a  literal  Translation, 
by  Mr.  WILLIAM  LEAHY. 


BEHOLD  yon  hill  of  slaughter  rise, 
(For  ever  will  it  hold  the  name,) 
That  bends  its  dreadful  brow  to  west  : 
Dire  is  the  cause,  but  great  the  fame. 

One  day  brave  Finn,  and  all  his  train, 
No  strangers  to  the  toil  of  fight, 
With  all  their  great  and  mighty  hosts 
Assembled  on  its  airy  height. 

O'er  steed-renown5  d  lerne's  plain 
As  pac'd  a  maid  with  mournful  air,  — 
The  chiefs  beheld,  and  saw  the  dame, 
Than  sun's  refulgent  beam  more  fair. 


She 


*  C<t)lc  tUctC  C|ieO)H,  signifies,  «  The  Firm,  Son 
of  the  Mighty." 
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She  came,  in  purple  robe  array'd, 
And  first  great  Gomhal's  son  address' d, 
Whose  graceful  and  majestic  mien 
Transcendent  shone  above  the  rest* 

O  speak!  again,  exclaim*  d  the  chief, 
And  all  reserve,  fair  maid,  resign, 
For  more  harmonious  is  thy  voice 
Than  sweetest  melody  divine ! — • 

O  speak !  and  who  thou  art,  declare  ;— 
She  answer* d — Nivra*  is  my  name  : 
Where  my  fierce  sire,  great  Garba,  reigns 
With  sway  supreme, — from  Greece  I  came. 

Why  hast  thou  fled  thy  father's  halls  ? 
Tome  th'  uncertain  cause  unfold : 
My  arm  shall  ever  be  thy  guard, — 
Then  be  thy  sorrow's  secret  told. 

Hear  then,  great  chief,  my  woeful  tale, 
And  in  my  faithful  word  confide : — 

The 

*  7\Tjtftt1-mi<tt}-£ftOC<l6,    signifies,    «  Splendid 
youthful  form" 
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The  monarch  pledg'd  his  sacred  oath, 
That  I  should  be  the  royal  bride 

Of  Talc,  the  dreadful  son  of  Trone  £ 
A  monster  of  such  horrid  mien, 
As  fills  my  trembling  soul  with  fear, 
And  chills  the  blood  within  my  vein ! 

Between  his  brawny  shoulders  wide, 
*  A  Cat's  terrific  form  he  rears, 
With  winding  tail,   uplifted  paw, 
And  fiery  eyes,  and  frightful  ears. 

Thrice 

*  This  expressive  description  of  so  familiar  an  animal 
may  probably  be  censured,  as  being  too  pompons  for 
so  insignificant,  and  too  terrific  for  so  harmless  a  subject ; 
but,  however,  so  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  con- 
sideration must  entirely  vanish,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
nature  of  the  Cat  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tiger  or  the  Lion,  and  that  the  Wild,  not  the  House-Cat, 
is  implied: — It  must  have  been  of  a  very  unusual  size,  as 
we  find  the  armour  of  the  head  entirely  covered  with  the 
skin,  which  made  the  knight  appear  as  if  he  had  a  Cat's 
head, — for  which  reason,  he  is  called  in  the  poem,  "  The 
Cat-headed  chief."  The  warriors,  in  ancient  times,  were 
accustomed  to  wear  on  their  armour  the  skins  of  the  wild 
beasts  they  had  slain : — thus  the  celebrated  casque  of 

Ulysses, 
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Thrice  round  the  earth  I  sought  the  aid 
Of  ev'ry  king, — but  sought  in  vain, 
None  dar'd  to  vindicate  my  cause, — - 
I  now  implore  the  Finian  train. 

Sweet  maid,  I'll  be  thy  sure  defence, 
Comhal's  conquering  son  replied  : — 
Nor  shalt  thou  go,— before  the  strength 
Of  all  the  Finian  host  be  try'd. 


Ulysses,  as  he  and  Diomed  prepare  to  go  as  spies  to 
the  Trojan  camp,  is  described  by  Jiomer  as  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  wild  boar. 


Horn.  L.  X.  lin.  263. 


-without^  in  order  spread, 


A  boar's  while  teeth  grinned  horrid  o'er  his  head. 

POPE. 

The  skin  of  the  Lion- Cat  in  Persia,  described  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  as  larger  and  more  fierce  than  even  the  wild 
one,  may  have  covered  the  helm  of  this  eastern  warrior, 
$js  he  very  probably  was  a  Persian  prince. 
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Full  seven  legions  in  thy  cause 
Expert  the  brazon  spear  to  wield, 
Shall  conquer,— or  expire,  and  leave 
Their  breathless  bodies  on  the  field. 

Ah  ! — by  thy  vaFrous  hand,  O !  Finn, 
I  tremble,  lest  thy  might  be  vain, — • 
Beneath  his  stroke,  from  whom  I  fly, 
An  hundred  hosts  would  press  the  plain. 

Resplendent  maid,  of  heav'nly  miena 
Whose  yellpw  tresses  curling  fold, 
And  play  around  thy  lily  neck, 
More  beaming  bright  than  purest  golda 

No  region  of  th'  expansive  earth 
Could  e'er  a  mighty  champion  boast, 
Whose  conqueror  would  not  be  found 
Amid  the  Finian's  fearless  host. 

Then  distant,  landing  on  the  shore, 
Appear'd  a  chief  of  stately  mien, — 
Upon  whose  dire  and  hideous  crest 
A  Cat's  fierce  front  was  dreadful  seen. 


To 
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To  where  th'  assembPd  legions  stood, 
He  sternly  turn'd  with  conscious  might, 
And  proudly  frowning  on  their  chief, 
Demanded  or  the  maid,  or  fight* 

Three  hundred  leaders  brave,  who  rush'd 
Where'er  the  fire  of  battle  burn'd, 
Advanced  to  meet  the  stranger's  rage,— 
But  from  his  steel — ah !  ne'er  returned* 

O !  Patrick,  of  the  creed  severe,— « 
Full  ten  hundred  heroes  slain, 
We  lost  that  day  in  dreadful  fight, 
Which  sad  depressed  our  weakened  train* 

When  Osgar  view'd  the  slaughter' d  pile, 
Fierce  fury  fir'd  his  rolling  eye, 
Finn's  leave  he  ask'd, — while  I  intent, 
Reluctant  heard  the  chief's  reply  • 

Go,  noble  youth,  I  give  thee  leave, 
Though  much  thy  gloomy  fate  I  dread, — * 
Forget  not  now  thy  deeds  of  fame ; 
May  glory  beam  arourjd  thy  head. 

E  e  For 
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For  five  long  days,  and  tedious  nights, 
Both  heroes  contest  dire  maintained,— 
Their  weary  limbs  not  eas'd  by  rest, 
Or  fainting  frames  by  food  sustained. 

Great  Talc  at  length  sinks  p'ale  to  earth 
In  death  his  swimming  eye-balls  roll  ; 
Yielding  to  Osgar's  force  supreme, 
He,  gasping,  breathes  his  mighty  soul. 


Three  shouts  freSound  alotid  in 
And  dreadful  echo  o'er  the  plain,— 
One  to  deplore  our  slaughter'd  host, 
And  two  of  joy,  that  Talc  was  slain. 

But  Nivra  fair,  appalPd  to  see, 
Such  direful  carnage  all  around  j— 
Her  crimson  cheek  grew  silver  pale,— 
She  lifeless  sunk  upon  the  ground  ! 

And  when  the  royal  maid  expired, 
Whose  wrongs  so  bravely  were  redress'dj 
More  than  the  hosts  of  heroes  slain, 
It  fill'd  with  sorrow  ev'ry  breast. 


O !  Patrick 
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O !  Patrick  of  the  crosier  fair, — • 
This  dreadful  taj.e  will  e'er  be  told ; 
Yon  mount's  the  hill  of  slaughter  dire, 
Which  now  thy  wond'ring  eyes  behold. 

BOTH  these  specimens  are  the  genuine  effusion 
of  the  genius  that  produced  the  poems  attributed 
to  Oisin,  all  of  which  have  such  an  uniformity  of 
easy  stile?  diction,  and  metre,  as  pronounces  them 
the  work  of  one  man,  over  whose  name  is  spread 
the  veil  of  eternal  oblivion,  from  the  assumption 
of  the  -name  of  the  son  of  Finn,  in  conversation  with 
(3t.  Patrick.  Vast  numbers  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  in  Ireland,  Britten  and  by  rote.— They 
are  even  still  the  great  source  of  long  nights'  en- 
tertainment in  the  Irish  parts  of  Ireland ;  together 
with  the  ojd  romances,  or  Pinian  stories,  (^56-leTtf. 
or  f5?Ut  ^)ailct)Tje6c<t)  all  upon  the  exploits  of 
the  Finian  Heroes,  or  ancient  Irish  militia-  With 
every  one  of  these,  and  all  other  storjes  in  the  Irish 
language,  Mr.  M'Pherson  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  conversant ;  nor  has  he  omitted  one  of 
tjieir  beautiful  expressions  or  interesting  episodes. 
In  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  however,  he  has  been 
totally  regardless  of  epochs,  and,  with  fastidious 
insolence,  he  rejects,  the  very  sources  of  his  reputa- 
tion, 
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tibn,  Irish  history.  He  seized  upon  all  its  romantic 
splendour,  and  jumbled  together  the  majesty  of 
several  ages  into  an  uniform  mass  of  his  own  con- 
trivance. This  will  appear  evidently  enough  from 
the  present  publication,  but  will  be  further  mani- 
fested from  the  succeeding  transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society.  Mr.  M'Pherson  lived  some  years  in  thd 
quarter  of  Ireland  where  he  could  best  get  acquainted 
with  our  written  sources  of  amusement,  the  county 
of  Limerick,  where  a  name-sake  and  cousin-german 
of  his  kept  a  little  school,  and  well  did  he  profit  of 
the  opportunity. 

As  these  two  specimens  of  the  poetry  attributed 
to  Oisin,  are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  modern  gorgeous  publication,  as  it  were, 
of  the  original  of  the  Oisin  of  Scotland,  (i.  e.  of 
Mr.  M'Pherson)  is  a  post-original,  we  must  descant 
a  little  on  the  nature  of  ancient  Irish  poetry. — 
This  is  3,  tnost  peculiar  and  difficult  task.  The 
ancient  language  of  Ireland  underwent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  several  successive  ages,  and  was  brought  to 
an  Acme,  surpassing  much  even  the  elegant  rotun- 
dity of  Greek  phraseology.  This  would  be  known 
to  enlightened  Europe,  were  it  not  for  the  casualty 
of  the  school  of  the  west  having  been  suppressed 

before 
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before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  that  every 
attempt  to  profit  of  that  invention  since  has  been 
fatally  interrupted  by  some  public  calamity.  The 
publication  of  every  thing  valuable  in  this  language, 
by  the  Fathers  of  Donegal,  was  unfortunately  pre- 
vented by  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  the  first  Charles, 
by  Cromwell's  usurpation.  They  had  procured  a 
fount  of  type  for  this  purpose,  which,  when  forced 
to  fly,  they  took  with  them  to  Louvain,  where 
some  fragment  of  it  yet  remains ;  and  when  Anne 
thought  to  establish  professorships  of  this  language, 
in  all  her  universities,  she  was  bailed  by  the  interested 
art  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  framed  a  nonsen- 
sical jumble  of  words,  ("O* \t  "oan\  "Dud  od  <trh,  i.  e. 
a  black  ox  eat  a  raw  egg,}  to  impress  the  Queen  with 
the  notion  that  the  most  elegant,  expressive,  and  ori, 
ginal  language  of  Europe,  was  a  barbarous  dialect, 
like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  There  is  no  language  in 
which  an  assemblage  of  harsh  and  barking  sounds 
may  not  be  framed.  In  the  language  in  which  I 
write,  though  now  brought  by  effort  of  eminent 
genius,  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection, — though 
well  cultivated  for  above  three  centuries, — it  is  easy 
to  frame  barking  nonsense  ;— for  instance,  of, 
what,  why ;  and  so  of  any  other  language. 


In  Irish  poetry  there  are  several  principal  circunv 
stances  to  be  observed  :  The  first  is,  that  it  must 
consist  of  Stanzas  of  four  lines,  (or  Quartans^ 
inciting  a  (Determinate  sense  ; — each  line,  or  quar- 
tan, must  consist  of  seven  syllables — and  no  irre- 
gular ellipsis  is  admitted,  that  is,  no  poetic  license,  as 
it  is  so  abusively  called,  is  admissible  :  Mr.  Clerke 
has  decided  this  in  his  comments  on  Homer  : — There 
must  be  alliteration  between  principal  parts  of  speech, 
ncuns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  which  the  Irish  poets 
name  CONCORD  :  There  must  be  an  agreement  qf 
words  and  syllables,  which  they  call  correspondence  ; 
r— there  must  be  union,  or  auricular  harmony,  which 
is  to  have  the  vowels  and  dipththongs  correspond  in 
sound  and  rhythmical  termination,  not  at  all  depen- 
dant on  unity,  like  English  rhyme,  but  similarity 
*  of  letters.  These  are  the  prominent  features  of 
Irish  poetry,  to  all  of  which  annexes  many  a  critical 
adjunct.  In  no  one  principal,  or  secondary  instance, 
has  the  author  of  the  Post-original,  shewn  himself 
aware  of  this  necessary  accuracy  j  nor,  indeed, 
could  he  5  for,  the  elegant  accuracy  of  the  language 
is  now  utterly  forgotten  by  the  modern  Scots.  Their 
corrupt  and  debased  dialect  bears  the  same  com- 
parison to  ours,  that  the  contemptible  modern  Greek 
daes  to  ancient  Attic  purity.  All  the  requisites  of 

Irish 
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Irish  poetry  are  faithfully  maintained  in  the  two 
preceding  instances.  —  Take  another,  the  description 
of  Finn's  Greyhound. 


THE  MARKS  OF  FINN  MAG  COMHAL's 
GREYHOUND. 


bujte- 
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ge-tj 


<c  Yellow  legs  had  Bran, 
"  Both  her  sides  black  and  her  belly  white  j 
"  A  speckled  back  over  her  loins, 
"  And  two  crimson  ears,  very  red." 

This  instance  is  in  (TJ^H  "O^fiC-6)  direct  metre^ 
but  the  former  is  in  a  species  of  it,  denominated 
,  a  word  well  expressed  by  the  Italian 
)}  whence  the  French  recitative,  and  means 
with  us  conversation;  it  is  our  "fesnatus  rebus  agendis" 
and  is  an  alternate  measure.  The  fabricator  has 

aimed 
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aimed  at  writing  his  solecism  in  this  metre,  but  his 
gross  ignorance  has   baffled  him  completely.     He 
has  sometimes  six,  sometimes  seven,  sometimes  eight, 
and  often  nine  syllables  in  a  line,  but  this  irregularity 
is  even  surpassed  by  his  scandalous  disregard  of 
correctness  of  language,  and  ignorance  of  poetic 
concord.    In  the  late  decline  of  the  Gaelic  language, 
he  thought  he  could  impose  ;  but  he  should  study 
more,  if  he  would  expect  to  succeed  in  imposition 
upon  the  REVIVING  knowledge  of  genuine  Gaelic. 
I  would  not   dishonour  my  native  language  with 
quotations  from  this  jargon,  but  I  refer  the  Gaelic 
reader  to  any  passage  of  the  awkward  fabrication, 
but  particularly  to  p.  4  \  beginning  of  Fingal,  p.  8, 
id.  Temora,    p.  268,    292,    308.     Mr.  M'Faflan 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  but 
he  was  a  very  incorrect  Gaelic  PRETENDER.    In 
p.  292,   of  Temora,  he  has  a  line  describing  the 
agitation  of  Finn  on  the  death  of  Oscar,  at  the  battle 
of  Gabhra,  in  base,  modern,'  corrupt  Erse, 

"  Tha  cridhe  na  Waoisefo  sfairn  ;" 

The  original  Irish  of  which  he  knew  not,  but  Mr. 
M'Pherson  knew  it  well;  and  gave  it  very  pathetic 

expression 
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expression  in  English.     The  line  is  attributed  to 
Finn,  and  is 


tti<t|t  ton, 

tor/  /ftVz-  *w  0  Black-Bird" 


Which  Mr.  M'Pherson  expresses  by  the  words,  "  The 
heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee,"  which  words  Mr. 
M  'Parian  aped  to  translate  in  his  corrupt  irregular 
dialect.  —  Mr.  M'Pherson  himself,  throughout,  affects 
to  translate  quartans  of  Gaelic  poetry,  as  his  whole 
work  exhibits  a  train  of  short  sentences,  involving 
each  a  determinate  meaning.  This  undoubtedly  he 
considered  as  subservient  to  his  purpose,  as  the  use 
of  Irish  names  of  historic  celebrity,  which  he  consi- 
dered paramount  to  imposing  on  all  Gaelic  readers, 
as  well  lernian  as  Albanian.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
profound  conjecture  of  Johnson,  is  the  real  fact. 
Mr.  M'Pherson's  "  poems  of  Oisin"  never  appeared 
in  his  original  form,  before  his  own  framing  and 
formation,  for  which  he  must  be  allowed  the  credit 
of  genius,  but  must  be  denied  the  principle  of 
candour.  To  rescue  his  reputation,  however,  from 
the  charge  of  unqualified  obloquy,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  he  acknowledged  to  an  elegant  oppo- 

F  f  nent, 
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nent,  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Doctor  Barnard,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Dean  of  Derry,  in 
his  retaliation,  that  "  Fingal  was  an  original,  but 
"  that  the  characters  were  Irish."  This  burst  of 
candour  was  in  remuneration  of  Dr.  Barnard's 
delicately  polite  manner  of  treating  him  in  the 
developement  of  the  imposture.  He  spent  three 
weeks  on  a  visit  with  Dr.  Barnard  in  London.  I  had 
the  honour  of  his  Lordship's  intimacy,  and,  I  am 
confident,  nothing  short  of  truth  and  liberality 
ever  stained  his  virtuous  lips. 

No  wonder  the  modern  Scots  should  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  Gaelic  prosody,  since  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Mac  Muir,  and  Mac  Gilleoin,  the  worthies  who 
addressed  Mr.  Lhuyd,  a  century  ago,  upon  the 
publication  of  his  Archasologia,  prove  by  their 
awkward  efforts  at  versification,  that  they  had  nearly 
forgotten  the  prosody  of  the  language ;  indeed  they 
forgot  i4ts  accuracy  altogether,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  language.  But,  in  either,  they  shine  far  above 
the  modern  Fabricators,  and  they  merge  them, 
indeed,  into  utter  darkness  by  their  truth  and  since- 
rity. They  acknowledge  and  pride  in  the  fact  of 
their  descent  from  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  as  do  all 
the  candid  of  Alba  (or  modern  Scotland}  to  this 

day; 
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day;  while  the  perverse  and  crafty  upholders  of 
imposture  disdain  the  truth,  and  appear  to  feel  it 
a  galling  wound  to  their  silly  pride,  to  admit,  and 
therefore  they  reject  the  truth  of  history.     But  were 
they  to   publish  as  much  gorgeous   falsehood   in 
elaborate  jargon  as  would  fill  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
ocean,  supported  even  by  illusive  depositions,  (for 
such  do  they  produce,)  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
obliterating  the  venerable  record  of  veracity,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  sincere 
investigation,  through  the  various  mazes  of  revolv- 
ing ages.     I  have,  in  my  time,  met  and  conversed 
freely  with  many  Highland  Gentlemen,  and  not  one 
of  them  ever  denied  the  historic  fact,  of  the  Alba- 
nian Scots  being  descendants  of  the  Irish  ;    nay, 
they  would  appear  indignant  at  mention  of   those 
men  of  mighty  name  who  have  written  to  the  con- 
trary.     As  to  the  refutation,  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's 
system,    they  considered,    as   indeed  they  sjiould, 
that  the  Rev.  and  venerable  Doctor  Shaw,  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Pinkerton,  had  done  enough  to  vindicate 
"  their  country  from  the  charge  of  not  having  such 
*c  sturdy  moralists,  as  would  love  truth  better  than 
"  Scotland."    As  to  Ireland,  O'Conor,  O'Halloran, 
and  Dr.  Barnard  are  sufficient  authority  to  convict 
the  forgery.     It  is  remarkable  of  the  Irish  language, 

that 
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that  where  it  is  spoken  at  all  throughout  Ireland,  it 
s  spoken  without  being  subject  to  the  anomaly 
which  designates  the  patois  of  France,  or  the  shire- 
dialect  of   England.     Indeed,  to  such  a  pitch  of 
accurate  perfection  was  it  brought  of  old,  that  its 
correctness  lives  to  this  day   in  the  Irish  parts  of 
Ireland.     A  common    labourer   in    the    field    will 
expose  his  companion  to  ridicule,  if   he,  by  any 
inadvertency,     happen    to   break    a   concord,     or 
commit  any  other  error  of  diction  or  accentuation^ 
to  the  hearty    amusement   of   those  around  him. 
This,' it  is  submitted,  must  be  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  ancient  general  correctness  and  cultivation 
of  this  language.     It  is  also  spoken,  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
modern  Scotland.     This,  I  conclude,  from  having 
conversed  with  several  Gentlemen  of  that  country 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  familiarity  ;  and,  I  must 
add,  that  none  of  them  refused  an  immediate  and 
unequivocal   acknowledgment   that   the   Gaelic  of 
Scotland   was   a   dialect   of    the    mother  tongue  of 
Ireland;  as  well  as  that  the  Highland  Scots  were 
the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  this,  the  mother 
country.      They  ever  plainly  declared,  they  were, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  disingenuousness  of  modern 
fabrications  ;  and  that  they  knew,  from  undisputed 

tradition, 
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tradition,  that  Finn,  Oisin,  Goll,  Osgar,  and  all 
the  other  Finnian  heroes  were  Irl?b9  not  Albans. 
What  avails  it,  then,  to  produce  the  attested  decla- 
rations of  illiterate,  and  the  laboured  essays  of  literary 
men,  in  opposition  to  an  historical  fact,  otherwise 
generally  acknowledged  ?  The  similarity  of  a  few 
names,  and  the  likeness  of  some  cirumstances  in  the 
modern  figments,  to  those  in  the  ancient  poems, 
have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  one,  while  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of  imposture,  has 
fascinated  and  deluded  the  other.  The  following 
anecdotes  confirm  the  position  here  laid  down : 
That  eminently  ingenious,  and  profoundly  erudite 
prelate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  the  late  amiable  and 
benevolent  bishop  of  Clonfert,  but  previously  a 
most  respectable  and  respected  senior  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (in  which  University  I 
had  the  happiness  of  spending  nearly  twelve  years 
under  his  kind  and  generous  tutelage,)  was  warmly 

affected  towards  the  cultivation  of  Irish  literature. 

i 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  he  traversed  the  Highlands 
in  search  of  Gaelic  poetry.  He  was  directed  to 
a  bookseller  in  Perth,  with  whom,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  original  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  poems  were 
deposited.  On  inspection,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  on  vellum,  con- 
taining 


tainmg  historic  tracts,  and  several  genealogies ; 
particularly  one  of  the  illustrious  house  of  O'Neill. 
Upon  being  introduced  to  a  literary  Lady,  a  widow, 
of  the  name  of  Mac  Donald,  who  taught  her 
daughters  Gaelic,  she  was  pleased  to  ask  him, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  are  you  an  Irishman  ?"  <c  I  am, 
"  Madam,' '  was  the  answer.  "  I  shall  soon  prove 
"  that,"  said  she,  Upon -which  she  handed  him  an 
Irish  Testament,  and  requested  him  to  read  two  or 
three  verses  in  it.  He  did  accordingly,  and  she 
saia,  "  I  clearly  see  you  are,  Sir."  He  then  asked, 
"  Madam,  is  it  in  this  you  teach  these  young 
"  Ladies?" — Her  daughters  were  present.  "  Yes, 
"  Sir,"  answered  she.  ,  "  Why  not  instruct  them 
"  in  the  bible  published  by  authority  of  the  synod 
"  of  Argyle  ?"  resumed  the  doctor.  "  O !  Sir,  why 
"  should  I  teach  them  a  corrupt  dialect,  when  I  can 
'*  instruct  them  in  the  pure  mother  tongue  .*'*  was  her 
answer,  In  like  manner,  talking  to  an  old  Gen- 
tleman who  repeated  some  Finnian  poetry  to  him, 
he  asked  him,  "  Where,  Sir,  or  whence  have  you 
"  got  these  ?'?  The  old  Gentleman  replied,  "  We 
"  have  got  them  traditionally  from  our  ancestors, 
"  who  originally  came  from  Ireland."  The  veracity 
of  this  amiable  prelate,  will  never  be  called  in 
question.  It  would  be  notorious  to  all  the  world, 

if 
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if  Gaelic  literature  were  more  cultivated,  that  it  is 
only  of  late  the  modern  Scotch  shew  shame  of  their 
origin.  Gadhaltacbt  Alban,  the  Gadelicity  of  Alba,  is 
the  old  expression  for  the  Highlands ;  and  Gaelic 
Albanach,  Aalbanian  Gaelic,  for  Erse,  even  among 
themselves,  to  distingush  them  from  their  original 
Irish  nativity.  For  the  present,  farewel,  Mr. 
MTherson. 


FINIS, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


T 

AN  the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  sheets,  some 
Inadvertencies  have  escaped,  which  it  is  deemed 
necessary  here  to  rectify.  'In  page  10,  pf  "  The 
"  Death  of  the  Children  of  Usnach,"  the  Latin 
quotation  in  the  note  is,  by  mistake  of  memory, 
attributed  to  Stilus  Itallcus^  instead  of  Claudian* 
But  to  compensate  the  Reader  for  this  error,  let  him 
accept  another  proof  from  the  same  Author  of  the 
position  there  laid  down.  Britain  is  made  to  boast 
of  Stilicho's  protection ; 

Illius  effectual  curis  ne  bella  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictum  tremerern,  nc  littore  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  ventururn  Saxona  vends* 

By  his  effectual  care  I  need  not  fear 
The  Scotic  wars,   nor  tremble  at  the  Plcf, 
Nor  all  along  the  shore,  with  dread,  look  out 
The  Sawn  coming  with  the  dubious  winds. 

Gg  In 
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In  the  third  Stanza  of  the  Irish,  p.  13,  which 
was  also  quoted  from  memory,  the  third  line  should 
be,  instead  of, 


.V  2ljnte-  >i 
the  old  Quartan,  as  follows : 

W<t]t  &  ccayofieB,  get  <t  cctte-f. 

"  Delightful  their  association,  fair  their  complex- 
ion." 

And  then  the  versification  would  run  thus  :-— 

Three  are  the  causes  dire  of  woe ; — 
How  mournful  is  the  tale  to  tell  ! 

My  son,  with  sorrow  wilt  thou  know 
How  Touran's  mighty  offspring  fell ! 

Lear's  noble  line, — that  wing'd  the  air, 

Chang'd  to  the  swan's  high-soaring  form  ;— - 

Conn,  Aida,  and  Finola  fair, 

And  Fey  who  brav'd  each  gloomy  storm  ! — 

Be  ever  curs'd,  the  tongue  profane, 
That  bid  the  magic  pinions  grow  ; — 

O  !  wou'd  the  hellish  spells  were  vain  ; 
The  second  source  whence  tears  must  flow ! 

Usna's 
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Usna's  brave  sons,  lerne's  shield,  . 

By  circling  hosts  ignobly  slain ; 
Pale,   breathless  on  th'  ensangum'd  field ; 

More  sadly  tunes  the  tearful  strain  ! 

Improved  by  Aify's  watchful  care, — 

Unmatch'd  in  Friendship's  sacred  course ; 

Of  mien  majestically  fair  :-— 

Threefold  is  now  pale  Sorrow's  source. 

W.    L. 

So  Mr.  Leahy,  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  story,  would  have 
the  versification  rectified  ;  and  therefore  thus  is 
it  given. 

The  inadvertencies  here  noticed  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  observed,  (from  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  Irish  language)  by  the  redoubted  reviler  of  Irish 
Literature ;  the  Anti- Antiquary  of  Ireland,  the  Rev. 
EDWARD  LEDWICH,  to  whom  the  care  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  Irish  Productions  are  consigned,  as  we 
are  informed,  by  the  tremendous  Reviewers, 
Monthly,  Critical,  &c.  &c.  The  markedly  fas- 
tidious and  contemptuous  silence  of  Irish  literary 
men,  with  respect  to  his  deliberately  designed  and 

barefaced 
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barefaced  falshopds,  may  have  imposed  on  the 
learned  of  England,  as  they  have  called  forth  the 
animadversion  of  that  learned  and  amiable  Catholic 
Prelate,  the  profound  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  liberal  and 
manly  observations,  during  his  late  transit  through 
this  island.  To  exhibit  to  the  amiable  Rev.  Doctor 
and  all  the  literary  world,  our  estimation  of  Mr. 
Ledwich,  we  will  only  apply  to  him  the  first 
Essay  of  one  of  our  latest  Poets,  Thaddy  O'Higgin, 
m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  an  Epigram  on 
some  flimsy  pretender  of  his,  day,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :—  - 


le-  -up  5<t6  eojti  ; 
<tn 


\ 

This,  in  versification  not  very  elegant,  but  very 
literal,  let  Mr.  Ledwich  accept  as  his  character 
with  us. 


This  little  man's  for  learning  fairfd  ; 

The  speck? d  sprat  is  calFd  a  jftsh  ; 
Each  bird's  nest  a  nest  is  natrfd ; 

And  so's   the  grass-motifs,  if  you  wish. 

Grass-moth 


Grass-moth  is  the  literal  English  of  the  Irish  name 
of  the  little  bird,  commonly  called  the  torn-tit. 

Having  just  met  a  few  STANZAS  of  dense  advice, 
written  by  the  profound  Mac  Brodin,  addressed  to 
Donagh  or  Dunchad  O'Brien,  fourth  Earl  of 
Thornond,  as  was  the  long  Ode  before  ;  I  thought 
it  not  amiss  to  insert  them  here,  with  a  literal 
translation.  To  versify  them  in  English  may  amuse 
some  genius  whom  they  rnay  please. 

tJo  teicfie-  futjtiti  -ouje,  a  3ban£<t)t6, 


50 


6/tct)c  b-fgiurfi, 
6j  go 


o  bjie-jc  t}on  ccteB  ejte- 
50 


cc|tx)6  bj-Dbcnb  tict 


50 
21  le-ogdjn  "oo  f  jt  cconcct]|t  CCctjf 
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ct 


jjjKcjt  "DO  ifj  cut  co6c.j 


fie- 


f^C,  net  frCctjit 

celt  tin  fi)a}t>  Zfcjjt  te-o  j 
TDO  gtljril  6D  C(r)tl5ct)t)  ; 

fe-tl,  ){  nS  gelt 


LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

My  four  verses  to  you,  O  !  Donchad, 
And  do  as  tliey  shall  say  ;  (/.  e.  desire)  j 

A  culled  verse  is  not  found  of  them, 
Trees  with  noble  fruit  are  they. 

Suspect  your  wisdom  —  say  little  ; 

Be  quiet  for  what  has  past  you  ; 
Pronounce  not  judgment  with  nearest  relation, 

Until  the   other  side  approach    thee.* 

Be  mild  in  country  of  friends  ; 

In  enemies'  country  be  not  soft  ; 
Fierce  till  success  with  strangers,  Dunchad, 
Thou  lion  of  the  mighty  race  of  Gas. 

Express 
*  Audi  alteram  parfcm. 
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Express  not  all  that  shall  be  understood  by  you: 

Little  the  evil  done  by  silence  : 
Listen  to  the  conversation  of  wise  men  : 

Understand  and  let  much  pass  thee* 

Refuse  not  peace  ;  avoid  not  war ; 

Ransack  not  church  while  you're  alive  ; 
Let  not  your  action  be  from  your  tongue  > 

Plot  net  treachery,  and  meditate  not  violence* 

Even  this  little  Epitome  of  advice  would  much 
surpass  Sir  William  Jones's  PERSIC  cc  Advice  to  a 
Piince ;"  and  the  learned  world  is  left  to  its 
own  judgment  to  determine  on  the  mental  character 
of  the  ancient  liurary  Irish.— The  trivial  typogra- 
phical errors  in  this  publication,  are  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  liberal  reader.  If  the  compiler  had 
either  SALARY,  ESTABLISHMENT,  or  PATRONAGE, 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  escaped ;  but  neither 
of  these  is  he  blessed  with  ;  and  without  ONE  or  ALL 
of  them,  the  INVESTIGATION  and  REVIVAL  of 
IRISH  LITERATURE  cannot  be  easily  effected*  There 
are  many  who  approach  him  in  knowledge  of  the 
Language,  ancient  History  and  elegant  Poetry 
of  his  nation ;  but  none,  except  an  old  gentleman, 

in 
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in  an  obscure  and  remote  corner  of  the  island, 
(Mr.  Peter  O'Connell,  of  Kilrush),  has  studied  it 
so  long.  The  assertor  of  this  is  eight  and  forty 
years  old  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  could 
read  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  all  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Oisin :  all  the  TALES  of  the  Finnian  he- 
roes ;  Claim  Touran  5  Clann  Lir  ;  and  Clann  Us- 
nigh ;  and  could,  with  puerile  indignation^  ridicule 
the  wily  attempts  of  the  Scots  of  Alba,  to  make 
the  reputed  poems  of  Oisin  their  own. — COMPARA- 
TIVE FACT  is  his  MOTTO  5  and  if  he  have  life  and 
means  THE  FINNIAN  TALES,  THE  FINNIAN  POEMS, 
and  every  thing  relative  to  the  subject,  shall  appear  in 
their  genuine  form.  Then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
question  will  be  finally  decided  and  put  beyond  all 
possible  equivocation  and  dispute. — Indeed  we  con* 
sider  it  to  be  so  already.— ^-That  Irish  scholars 
may  not  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  the  POST-ORI- 
CINAL  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  Poems  of  Ossian — it  is 
for  sale  at  Mr.  Richard  Coyne's,  No.  154,  Capel* 
street,  Dublin. 

It  must  not  escape  observation,  that  in  Ireland, 
PUBLIC  OBJECT,  which  would  be  honourable  to 
the  nation,  is  shamefully  lost  in  PRIVATE  VIEW, 
never  to  be  accomplished :  \thi!e  in  England  and 

Scotland 


Scotland,  public  objects  attract  the  attention  and 
promote  the  exertion  of  dignity,  wealth,  power, 
and  consequence,  to  the  actual  enriching  of  those 
who  act  under  such  propitious  direction.  Here 
envy  blithes  the  fruit  of  industry ;  and  a  man  of 
capacity  to  elucidate  the  long  rejected  lore  of  his 
nation,  must  starve  in  neglect,  and  die  before  he  is 
esteemed  or  regretted. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prasgravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas,  extinctus  atnabitur  idem* 

HOR.     Lib.  2.     Epist.  i.  «y.  13. 

All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death.— 
The  great  ALCIDIS,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  Monster  to  subdue  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray, 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away. 
Oppress'd  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat, 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

POPE. 

The  amiable,  venerable,  and  Rev.  Dr.  SH  •  w, 
of  Chelvy  Parsonage,  near  Bristol ;  "  the  sturdy 
"  moralist  who  loves  truth  better  than  Scotland/' 
however  strongly  attached  to  his  nativity,  can  prove, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  fo&oripwl  of 
H  h  Mr. 
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Mr.  M'Pherson's  Poems  of  Ossian,  is  a  modern 
fabrication  ;  as  well  as  that  the  list  of  Gaelic  Ma- 
nuscripts given  at  the  end  of  that  gorgeous  publi- 
cation, are  Irish  not  Albanian. 

The  "  shattered  fragments  of  our  Literature, 
u  majestic  even  in  ruin,"  dispersed  and  scattered 
as  they  exist,  are  still  capable  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world,  if  properly  investi- 
gated. There  is  a  vast  mass  of  Irish  Literature 
preserved  in  the  Manuscript  room  of  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  to  the  great  honour 
of  the  learned  and  liberal  body  of  its  Fellows,  with 
a  most  respectable,  generous,  and  enlightened 
English  Gentleman  at  their  head,  they  have  benevo- 
lently determined  to  have  their  contents  investigated. 
The  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham's  Library,  at  Stowe,  teem 
with  most  valuable  Irish  manuscripts  ;  rare  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Literature.  If  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O' Conor's  "  Scriptcres  rerum  Hibernka- 
rum"  which  is  by  .this  time  in  print,  will  excite  the 
literary  curiosity  of  Europe  to  the  earnest  investi- 
gation of  Irish  learning.  I  translated  the  "  Annals 
of  Innisfallen,"  and  some  tracts  of  the  old  Brehom 

Laws, 
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Laws,  Into  English,  four  and  twenty  years  ago; 
but  for  want  of  private  means  or  public  patronage, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  exhibit  either  to  the  curious 
Public.  Two  or  three  of  my  friends,  Mr.  M'Na- 
mara,  of  Anderson's  Court,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  of  New- 
.street,  Dublin,  and  a  very  ingenious  youth,  who 
has  studied  Irish  as  a  d.ead  language,  have  made 
most  valuable  collections  of  Irish  manuscripts.  — 
The  Highland  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
have  precious  remnants,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will 
publish.  The  neglected  O'Connell,  has  a  vast 
treasure  ;  and  the  venerable  and  dignified  Vallan- 
cey's  Cabinet,  is  not  empty.  The  Chevalier 
O'  Gorman,  now  living  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
has  a  rare  collection  of  annals,  and  other  inestima- 
ble monuments.  The  books  of  Lecan  and  Balli- 
mote,  and  the  leBdfi  bftec,  or  "  Speckled  Book" 
of  M'Egan  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  and  there  are  besides,  several  valuable 
tracts  in  private  hands  throughout  the  island,  of 
which  those  in  the  possession  of  the  learned  M'Elli- 
gott,  of  Limerick,  are  not  the  least  worthy  of  esti- 
mation. There  is  strong  probability  too  of  the 
recovery  of  that  invaluable  record,  "  THE  PSALTER 
OF  CASHEL." 
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ERRATA- 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

P?Sf  5,  line  15,  After  "but,"  read,  "  it." 
Proeme  to  the  "  Advice  to  a  Prince" 
Page  ii,  line  14,  For    <e  have  already  observed," 

read  "  know." 

15,  —  1 6,  For  "  crown,"  read  "crown'd." 
27,  —     3,  For  "  ab  ut,"  read  "  about." 
ib.  —     5,  For  "  B  JID,"  read  "  SARD." 

Advice  to  a  Prince* 

Page  42,  line     8,  should  be, 

"  My  sovereign's  wardship  as  my  honoured  meed." 
44,  —  To  the  last  note  should  be  added, 

a  quotation  from  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther  from 

the  similarity  of  thought.     It  is  as  follows  : 
c<  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th*  abyss  of  light ! 
*'  A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  ou,r  sight ! — - 
"  O  !  teach  me  to  adore  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
"  And  seek  no  farther  than  thou  hast  reveal'd !" 

48,  —         The  parenthesis  in  the  note  should 

at  the  word  "him."  .      ^\t      * 

r'he 


The  Death  of  the  Children  of  tTsnach. 

Page  15,  line     i,  Of  last  stanza,  dele,  "  and." 

23,  —  13,  after,  "as  I  purpose  not,"  read 
"  says  he,"  and  dele  "  Conali."  The  next  word, 
line  14,  is  to  begin  with  a  capital  ;  "It,"  &c. 

67,  —  At  the  end  of  line  2,  in  the  mar- 

ginal note,  read  "  usage." 

73,  ->-  In  the  last  line   of  the  note    is 

mentioned,  "  this  is  the  moral  of  the  story."  It  must 
be  added,  that  there  is  another  moral  to  be  collected, 
which  is  the  danger  of  yielding  to  precipitate  passion; 
against  the  dire  effects  of  which  nor  worth,  nor 
valour,  of  the  highest  description,  can  afford  pro- 
tection. 

77,  —          It  shouldbeobserved  that  this  line, 

ClSg-fctni  sct^  gtiejUv-  le-  cftatitf. 
is  to  be  met  in  Irish  Poetry,  and  is  claimed  by  the 
Albanian  Scots  also.     The  meaning  is  truly, 
"  We  raised  the  sun-beam  to  the  staff." 
This    is    descriptive    of  Finn    Mac    Cumhail's 

standard. 

Page  127*  line     8,  After  "  three,"  read  "  chiefs." 

Jb.  —    1 8,  The  line  should  be, 
"  Three  for  tLeir  deeds  of  fame  adrnir'd — adorM." 
30  —  First  line  of  the  Poetry  at  the  bottom 

should  begin  with,  "Ah!" 

Page  161, 
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3,   For  "  this"  read  "  their." 
173  —  12,  For  "  the,"  read  "  thy," 
175  —  14,  For  "  brightfut,"  which  is  not 
language,  read  "frightful." 
Ib.  —     15,  dele,  s. 
177  —     5,  After  "of,"  read  "my." 
179  —     ii,  For   "  antiquity,"   read  "anti- 
quary." 

196  —  In  the  note  for  "  Meath,"    read 

"  Mayo  ;"  which  is  the  scene  of  both  the  Poems 
ascribed  to  Oissin,  in  this  compilation  ;  and  the 
lake  and  mountains  bear  the  same  appellations  to 
this  day,- — "  The  lake  of  the  three  Straights,5'  men- 
tioned in  "  The  Black-bird  of  Carna's  Grove," 
is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  of  half  a 
cut  off  by  the  diameter  or  hypothenuse. 

,  —     2,  First  word  should  be,  <c  is,?' 
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